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With its compact type and in its permanently enlarged form 
of twenty-eight pages this journal furnishes each week a larger 
amount of first-class matter relating to angling; shooting, the 
kennel, and kindred subjects, than is contained in all other 


American publications put together. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK MATTERS. 
i ENATOR VEST’S bill for the protection of the National 


Park has passed the Senate. Just what the bill is may 


be seen by referring to its text, which is printed in another 
column. : 

An amendment offered by Senator McMillan, of Minne- 
sota, and agreed to, allhough opposed by Senators Vest and 
Harrison, provides that ‘‘possession, within the said Park, 
of the dead bodies or any part thereof, of any of the animals 
or birds hereinbefore mentioned, shall be prima facie evi- 
dence that the person or persons having the same are guilty 
of violating this act.” This amendment goes a long way 
toward nullifying the section forbidding the killing of wild 
animals, since men who may kill game within the Park, and 
can transport it beyond its borders before being detected, 
cannot then be interfered with. The change is thus an un- 
fortunate one. 

On the whoie, the bill, as passed, is a vast improvement on 
the laws we have hitherto had in relation to the Park. 
While the area of the reservation is increased only two-fifths, 
instead of being more than doubled, as we had hoped would 
be the case, the enlargement is sufficient to greatly enhance its 
value to the people, and to include many natural features which 
properly belong to such a national reservation. Aside from 
the conservation of these natural beauties, which will attract 
the tourists of all countries, the fact that the Park is to be 
treated as a preserve for the indigenous wild animals of our 
western territory, must be a source of congratulation to all 
intelligent people. To naturalists of all nations this will be 
welcome news, and it will equally rejoice all sportsmen. 










House. 

Assuming that the bill is to become a law, the question of 
its enforcement is the next one which will present itself to 
those who are interested in the Park. We have before 
alluded to the deplorable inefficiency of the attempts at pro- 
tection last summer, and to the fact that the Superintendent 
and his assistants, while they were autherized and ordered 
by the Secretary of the Interior to perform certain acts, were 
not furnished with the means for carrying out their instruc- 
tions. They were at first turned loose in the Park without 
horses, quarters or subsistence, and ordered—less than a 
dozen of them—to protect it, to arrest those who might 
break down the craters of the geysers, who might destroy 
the timber, or who might kill the game. They—a few inex- 
perienced Eastern men—were to pursue on foot, and to cap- 
ture, the mounted skin hunters. But, after they had per- 
formed this impossible task, what were they to do with 
those whom they had arrested? These matters have now 
been changed. The men have quarters, horses and rations. 
Their year’s work in the Park cannot have failed to teach 
them something. Next summer, if they are the right kind 
of men, they will be of some use. Last year they were per- 
fectly raw and unaccustomed to Western life, and so could 
not have been expected tu accomplish much. 

A careful study of Secretary Teller’s response to the Senate 
resolution calling for copies of all papers and correspondeace 
relating to the Yellowstone National Park since the last 
session of Congress, indicates that public opinion has not 
been altogether just to the Superintendent of the Park. He 
has been accused of neglecting his duty, of failing to puta 
stop to several illegal practices within the Park, and even of 
permitting his subordinates to traffic in specimens. Some 
of these accusations appear to have been made hastily and 
on insufficient evidence, as well as on the assumption that 
Major Conger had the power to enforce the regulations laid 
down by the Secretary of the Interior. The report of the 
special agent of the Interior Department attacks the Super- 
intendent’s administration of the Park very savagely, and 
shows that hunting has gone on openly and in bold defiance 
of the regulations. We do not find that the Superintendent 
has reported such violations of the law to the Department, 
and this he certainly should have done, even if it were not 
in his power to puta stop to them. 
any reports of violations of the regulations, the Secretary 
of the Interior has several times had occasion to call the 
attention of the Superintendent to failures to comply with 
the law within the Park, a state of things which, under the 
circumstances, seems sufficiently absurd. 

This neglect on the part of Major Conger finds some ex- 
cuse in the fact that he has been hampered throughout by 
the knowledge of his inability to enforce the regulations 
established, for the government of the Park, by the willing- 
ness of a large proportion of those within its limits to vio- 
late the law, and by the continuous hostility of the Yellow- 
stone Park Improvement Company. This corporation, true 
to its traditions, has, during the past summer, seized in the 
most high-handed fashion everything belonging to the Gov- 
ernment on which it could lay its hands. The Superintend- 
ent writes under date of Nov. 6, 1883: 

“They help themselves indiscriminately to whatever they may 
want inside or outside of the Government inclosures without refer- 
ence to any other interest than theirown. They have cutand manu- 
factured nearly all of the timber available for building purposes 
anywhere near this place [Mammoth Hot Springs] to build their 
great hotel and their numerous other buildings here. They have 
overrun the Park with their herds of horses and cattle; have wil- 
fully and purposely broken down and destroyed the fences around 
the Government pastures, which I have taken great pains to repair 
and keep in order so as to enable us to keep the Government 
stock here without expense. Mr. Hobart has been heard to say 
that he would tear down the fences as often as I would put 
them up: that he would show me he had a right to do as he pleased 
here. The pastures, as a consequence, are eaten entirely bare of 
everything that an animal can subsist upon, and now I am compelled 
to take the stock all out of the Park to winter, or import feed for 
them here at heavy cost. They have several hundred head of cattle, 
besides a large number of horses; consequently they require and 
monopolize all the hay within twenty miles of here. And this is not 
all. Mr. Hobart has obstructed me in every way in his power ever 
since he has been here. He kept me from getting possession of Mc- 
Cartney’s cabin, where I wanted to quarter some of my assistants, 
for more than a month, by telling the man whom I had ordered to 
vacate not to mind me but to stay there and that he would see him 


through, as I would not be here long anyway. Hobart has boasted 
in my hearing of his influence with you, and that he had frequent 


letters, from you; and he told one of my assistants that you had 
promised him that I should not visit Washingten this winter, and he 
also said that the reason you would not write to me was that you was 
not going to have my letters paraded before Congress. Not only this, 
but he has lost no opportunity all the summer, at his hotel, openly, 
before the thousands of people that have been there, and wherever 
he has been, to abuse and belittle me to every person that he could 


Instead of recciving 


company is now in financial disgraee all over the country. They have 
transferred their cattle and horses to Mrs. McGowan, notwithstand- 
ing which, creditors have levied attachments on them, and this is 
the situation here to-day.” 

From all this it is apparent that the Superintendent’s 
position has not been a very comfortable one durizg the 
past year. 

Special Agent Smith has touched one of the roots of the 
evils that have been so apparent when he alludes to the fact 
that the assistants ought to be frontiersmen, and the Super 
intendent, in making excuses for his ussistants, rather naively 
and pathetically says of thera: ‘‘I must beg you to remem- 
ber that they are all strangers to this section of the country, 
and that a number of them are quite young and inexpe- 
rienced; and I think some allowance should be made on that 
account, not only on their account, but mine as well.” Not 
a particle of allowance on that account, Mr. Conger. If 
you appoint men who are strangers to the country, who are 
young and inexperienced, the responsibility can rest on no 
other shoulders but your own. We warned you last year 
against doing just this thing. ‘There were plenty of good 
men to be had in Montana, Wyoming and [daho—men who 
would have been willing and able to do their duty faithfully 
and well by the Government that employed them. Such 
men should have been appointed, and if they had been, 
their efficiency would have spared you a great deal of trouble 
and annoyance. 

There are now before Congress at least two bills incor- 
porating railroads to run through the National Park. If 
these bills, or any like them, are passed, and any railroads 
are laid into the Park, the good work that has been accom- 
lished by Senator Vest and others will all be undone. We call 
attention to Mr. Hague’s letter, in another colamn, which gives 
some of the many good reasons why no such permission 
should be given. The subject is one that could be enlarged 
on indefinitely, but it is hoped that Congress may be trusted 
to act wiselyein this matter. 





AN ADIRONDACK BILL. 


for the present year the prospects for preserving the 
Adirondack forests appear dark. The limbermen, 
aided by the lobby, have won over to their side so large a 
number of the Assembly that the good bills have been put 
one side, and a cunningly devised and carefully worded sub- 
stitute, presented by Mr. Boynton, have taken their place. 
This bill, as originally framed, offered but little hope of 
protection to the sources of our great river, but after its 
introduction, Mr. Boynton gravely rose and began to offer 
amendments to it. The way being thus opened, every other 
Assemblyman proceeded to offer his little amendment. 
Thus followed the old scene, which has so often been wit- 
nessed by those who have followed the course of the game 
laws in the various Legislatures of our States. Each member 
desired to have his section exempted from the provisions of 
the bill. Some went further and intelligently (?) argued 
that this was a vile scheme of monopoly by which the suf- 
fering Jumbermen of the northern counties were to be robbed 
for the benefit of the aristocrats of the southern portion 
of the State. The champion speech, however, was made hy 
an Assemblyman whose name we do not give because it 
does not seem possible that he can have been correctly 
reported. The daily papers quote him as saying: ‘‘The 
Hudson River is an arm of the sea, subject to tides, and 
there will be plenty of water upon which to float the 
commerce of the State if not a drop of water flows into it 
from the Adirondack region.” He went further, and 
declared that the river would be far more navigable if all 
the upper streams emptying into the Hudson were dried up. 
These streams brought down vast amounts of refuse and 
dirt, rendering dredging necessary every year. He declared 
that the Chamber of Commerce bill was a grand scheme in 
the interest of individuals, and was backed by an eager and 
unscrupulous lobby, which invaded even the rooms of 
members of the Legislature. He denied that any additional 
iegislation was needed. 

It seems inconceivable that any civilized man of the pres- 
ent day should make statements such as these. A boy 
ten years old would know better. The Assemblyman 
referred to may perhaps be acting up to his own ideas of 
what is right in opposing the preservation of the Adiron- 
dacks, but why he should be willing to publish bis stupendous 
ignorance to the people of New York State, it is really hard 
to see. Mr. Littlejohn, of Oswego, shares with the gentleman 
quoted above the very questionable glory of uttering about 
the Hudson River, the veriest nonsense, knowing it to be 
nonsense. But then, from what is known of Mr, Littlejohn’s 
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record this was to have been expected of him. Besides, he 
is understood to be himself largely interested in lumbering, 
and so is very naturally found on the side of those who are 
wholly indifferent as to the general welfare, provided ‘only 
their own profits arc not interfered with. These two As- 
semblymen and Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, who gained 
such a cheerful notoriety by his liberally intelligent views on 
National Park matters, ought really to be taken about the 
country and exhibited as specimen sticks of the timber from 
which a considerable proportion of our American law makers 
If this were done a great work of political reform 


are hewn. 
might be inaugurated. 


In agreeable contrast to the utterances above quoted are 
those of Mr. Roosevelt and a few other gentlemen, who in all 
matters pertaining to the public good, take liberal and ad- 
It is satisfactory to see, now and then, in 
our legislative halls a man whom neither money, nor in- 
fluence, nor politics can induce to turn from what he believes 


vanced views. 


to be right, to what he knows to be wrong. 


All that can be said of the bill is that it satisties the Jumber- 
men and the enormously powerful array of lobbyists, who 
have so well earned their pay at Albany. When this has been 
said it requires intelligence of no very high order to under- 
stand that it does not satisfy those who are looking after the 


best interests of the State. 


It is even doubtful whether any bill protecting these 


forests will pass at all this winter. 


Tue Tre oF TRAVEL, which during the winter has set so 
strongly southward to_the Southern States, is now on the 
Almost every day we hear from returned travelers, 
accounts of pleasant winter days, when good bags were made 
The residents of these 
States must remember that each year the number of sports- 
men who go South for the winter is increasing, and that all 
the destruction of the birds which is going on from year to 
It will 
be wise then for these States to make an earnest effort to 
render the game laws something more than the mere dead 
In the absence of any 
other remedy, individual land owners can, by posting their 


turn. 


and glorious sport had in the South. 


year, cannot fail to seriously reduce their numbers. 


letter which they are at present. 


land, keep off intruders, after the close season begins. 


THE Massacnusetts Law.—The matter of a uniformity 
of game laws in Massachusetts is still with the Committee 


on Agriculture, which is expected daily to report. 
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LIFE AMONG THE BLACKFEET. 
BY J. WILLARD SCHULTZ. 
Thirteenth Paper—Folk-Lore. 
SCAR-FACE, THE MAN WHO WENT TO THE SUN. 





1. was once a young man who had a great scar on 


his cheek. He was a very good young man, but because 
he had this deformity, the people made fun of him and called 
him Scar-face. There was a very beautiful girl in the camp, 
and one day Scar-face met her when she was going after 
water and asked her to be his wife. . But the girl laughed 
and said: ‘‘Do you think I would marry such an ugly man 
as you are? hen you get that great scar off your face 
then come and ask me. I don’t want to marry an ugly man.” 

Now, Scar-face loved this girl, and his heart cried because 
she had spoken so badly to him, and he went off alone and 
prayed to all the animals to help him. His secret helper said 
tohim, ‘‘Go to the Sun, he is good and will help you.” Then 
Scar-face arose and started on to the Sun. 

After the second day, he could travel only at night, for it 
was very hot. In the day time he slept in big holes which 
he dug in the ground. When he had come close to the Sun’s 
place, he found in the tiail some one’s leaving. A war shirt 
was there and many weapons of strange and beautiful make. 
But he touched them not, for, he said, some god has left them 
there and will comefor them. Now a little way further on he 
met a young man, the most beautiful person he had ever seen, 
his hair was very long and he wore a shirt and leggins and 
robe made of some strange animal’s fur, and, his moccasins 
were embroidered in strange colors. The young man said 
to him, ‘‘Did you see a war shirt and some weapons lying on 
the trail?” 

**Yes,” said Scar-face, ‘‘I saw them.” 

‘But didn’t you touch them?” asked the young man. 

‘‘No,” replied Scar-face, ‘‘{ thought some one had left 
them there, so I did not take them.” 

‘You are nota thief. What is your name?” said the 
young man. 

“‘Scar-face.” 

‘*Where are you going?” asked the young man. 

‘*To the Sun,” replied Scar-face. 

‘My name, said the young man “‘is E-pI-si-ahts [early riser, 
the Morning Star], the Sun is my father. Come, I will take 
you to our lodge. Now he is not sitting there, at night he 
will enter.” 

They came to his lodge, very large it was, and very beauti- 
ful. Many unknown animals were painted on it in strange 
colors, and behind it, suspended on a. tripod, were the war 
clothes of the Sun, made of large and beautiful feathers and 
the skins of great animals. Scar-face was ashamed to enter 
such a great lodge, for his clothes were of common cow skin 
and his moccasins all torn with much travel’; but Morning 
Star said, ‘‘Enter, my new friend; and fear not; our hearts 
are like our faces, we conceal them not.” 

They entered. All about were sitting-places covered with 
white robes, and everything was strange. One person sat 
in the lodge and that was the Moon (Ko-ko-myk 21s: Night- 


light), the Sun’s wife, and the mother of Morning Star, and 
she spoke to Scar-face kindly, and_ gave him something to 
-~ ‘‘Why have you come so far from your people?” she 
aaid. 

Then Scar-face told her about the beautiful girl who would 
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the door-way he and said, ‘‘T smell& hes 
“Yes, father,” Mérnin# Star, ‘a 
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and did not touch them.” 


took his accustomed seat, ‘‘that a good person enters m 
lodge. Be friends, my son,” said he to Morning Star, ‘‘wit 
this newly arrived young man.” 


lodge and sai 
where 


there, for by that lake live great birds with long sharp 


Morning Star. Never let him go there.” 

Now, one day when the youn 
they came in sight of this lake and saw the 
birds swimming in the water. 


‘Jet us go and kill the birds.” 
him.” 
home. 


heart was very glad. ‘‘My heart is 


can I do to pay you?” 


on his face. ‘‘Pity me,” he said; ‘‘take off this sear which 
makes my heart so sad.” 

Then the Sun made some powerful medicine, and put it on 
Scar-face, which made him handsome, and he took him ‘and 
Morning Star to the Moon, and said, ‘‘Look, mother; which 
is your son?” and she recognized Morning Star. 

hen he took the boys away and rubbed some more of the 
medicine on Scar-face, and again -he took» them before 
the Moon and said, “‘Now, mother, which is your. son?” 
and she looked a long time, but could not tell which 
was Morning Star, for the Sun had made Scar-face beautiful, 
just like his own son. 

Then the Sun gave him some beautiful-clothes and food 
and told him he could return home. ‘‘But, my son,’’ said 
he, ‘‘do not. ma that girl. A woman who will not marry 
a good man merely because he has a scar on his face is surely 
not a good woman. Be glad that you did not get her. But 
punish her, that the people may know that a bad face is no 
sign that the heart is bad.” and he told him what to do. 

When Scar-face started to return home Morning Star hung 
on his neck and cried, saying: “‘‘How can I part from my 
friend, my brother?” and the Moon also cried, saying: ‘“‘How 
= I let my new son go away?” and all their hearts were 
sad. 

“Now, when Scar-face had come close to his home, he met a 
young man, and inquired if his father still lived in the camp; 
and learning which lodge his father owned, he entered and 
sat down, and no one knew him, and when he told his father 
and mother who he was and where he had been, for a long 
time they did not believe him. 

Toward evening he walked out in the camp, and all the 
people crowded around him to listen to his wonderful story, 
and the beautiful girl whom he had loved called him away 
to one side, and she said: ‘‘You are such a good-looking 
man that I will be glad to be your wife,” and Scar-face re- 
plied: ‘‘All right, come into my lodge to-night,” and when 
she had come in and lain down beside him he smothered her 
to death with a robe, for so the Sun had told him to-do, and 
he married good women and lived a long time, and when he 
died the Morning Star came and took him back to the Sun, 
where he lived forever. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. | 


DOWN THE YUKON ON A RAFT. 
BY LIEUT. FRED’K SCHWATKA, U. % ARMY. 
Seventh Paper. 


aus Tahkhcesh Indian, who was ahead in a cance, to 

show us when we were near the only canyon in the 
Yukon, would have let the raft go right on through as far 
as any valuable information was coneerned. Long before 
we reached the canyon and its appended rapids, the passage 
of which every Indian in the country had predicted itfipos- 
sible for such a vessel as a raft, it was becoming painfully 
evident that our Tahkheesh guide in the canoe would inform 
us of the canyon just in titne to be ‘too late. Anticipating 
just such an emergency, and having ascertained that the 
proper eamp was on the right hand or eastern bank, we kept 
the Resolute into the bank as well as the current would allow, 
for it was now so swift that it kept shooting us fromone side 
to the other, and we were glad to keep from “jamming” the 
raft end on the gravel banks and having ourselves torn to 
pieces. 

Already the perpendicular walls of the canyon were in 
sight, and the first break of-the white water entering them 
showed like the white teeth of a tiger as we started to 
make the bank in the swift current. This current helped 
us for a few seconds until we had nearly reached the shore, 
when it started us ‘out, and from there an almost. straight 
line of water led to'the narrow canyon but a couple of hun- 
dred yards away. The first line that hands could be laid 
upon was thrown ashore, and our half-breed interpreter, 
Billy, jumped into the canoe and paddled ashore, and quicker. 
than it takes to pen these lines one end was made fast to the 
strongest tree convenient and the other to a cross-log of -the 
raft. There was no time for’‘snubbing” with so few to 
manage the line, and the raft was allowed a ruaning gaitof 
some twenty or thirty yards out into the swift water before it 
brought up with a twang that ought to have snapped an inch 
and a half rope, let alone the little quarter-iach flag halliard 
that was thrown out to do this duty of a giant. As the raft’ 
was brought up by the thread the current came fushiug over: 
the end of the:logs and even over the cross-piece, and every 
one expected to see the i rt, but they stood the 
strain, singing like a taut telegraph wire in a high wind 
until we struck the 
yards into a whirling eddy and tied up until an ins 
could be made of the obstacles ahead. 
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not marry him because of the ugly scar on his face, and that 
| a the scar. Now when 
ret , the Moon hid 


a good person, for he found my beautiful clothes in the trail 
“Tam glad,” said the Stn, as he entered. the’ lodge and 


The next day the Moon called Scar-face.away out-of the 
to him, “Go with Morning Star and~hunt 
you please, but never go near a a lake way out 

ills, 
which they use to pluck out “people’s ‘hearts; . I have had 
many sons, but these birds have killed them all except 


men were out hunting, 
sharp billed 
“Come,” said Morning Star, 
‘‘No, no,” said Scar-face. 
“‘we must not go near them,” but Morning Star ran quickly 
to the lake, and so he followed, for thought he; “I may save 
The birds, seeing the young men close; came and 
fought them, and with their spears the young men killed 
them all, and they cut off their heads and carried them 


Now, when the Sun came home that night, the Moon told 
him what a brave deed the boys‘had accomplished, and his 
glad,” he said, when he 
had sung a song, ‘‘for the sharp-billed birds which have killed 
my children are destroyed. Speak, my son Scar-face, what 


Then Scar-face¢old the Sun about the beautiful girl he 
loved, and that she would not marry him because of the scar 


shore, and the raft was let down afew} ing 
pection 




















































This revealed a canyon about three-quarters ofa. g, 
to.which was appended a series of rapids and ex. 
tendi#g for another four miles. Thiseanyon was ver 
thirty or.forty yards wide and as. 


ged feet Its 
“| banks*were perpendicular columns basalty 
teeedlot Fingal’s Cave, and‘looking m@re tikethe a 


p of'man than of-mature: In channel! the water con. 
racted to nearly one-tenth its arenes width, fairly boiled 
as it~rushed through, and it must have been very deep to 
have allowed the entire volume to pass through even at its 
rapid gait. Dangerous as it looked, with its frothy waves 
running three and four feet high, I doubt if it was at alt as 
perilous for a raft as the four miles of rapids that sueceeded 
it, running, in the former width of the river, over shoals and 
bars of boulders, and tangled and intricate masses of cap- 
tured driftwood, where it seemed impossible that a bulky 
craft like ours could escape them all as they appeared in 
echelon. Just atthe tail end of these rapids came a cascade, 
where the river again narrowed into such small proportions 
that all the water could not get through, and it ran up over 
the ascending sides and’ ‘poured down over these, making a 
perfect crescent of water. Here, too, near and just before 
this cascade, were-pretty and regular columns of basalt, but 
in no way so high as those in the canyon four miles above. 
The portage around the canyon, made by the ians, was 
over quite a high ridge, and then descended abruptly with 

dizzy incline into'a valley, which,-after continuing nearit 
down to the cascades again, ascended a sandy hill 
very hard to climb. ‘The hilly part around the 
canyon was pretty thoroughly covered with ‘small 
pines’ and spruce, and all along the trail 
some miners that had preeeded us had eut these down near 
the path and felled:them across it, and» then barked.them on 
their upper sides, forming stationary skids along which they 
could drag their whip-sawed boats. Two large logs, on the 
dizzy declivity, well trimmed of their limbs and bark, made 
inclines on which the boats could be lowered into the valley 
below. Here they had floated their boats by tow-lines down 
to the cascades and had dragged them around this. It is not 
very hard to imagine that such a chapparal of felled brush 
and poles across the path did not improve the walking in the 
least. The day'we walked over the trail on the eastern side 
of the canyon and rapids was one of the most insufferably 
hot ones I ever experienced, and every time one sat down it 
wus only to have a regular “‘Dogg-East fog”. of mosquitoes 
come buzzing around, and the clawing in the air and the 
slapping of the face was an exercise equally as lusty as that 
of traveling. The only way was to walk along brandishing 
a handful of evergreens from shoulder to shouider. As one 
advanced they kept the same invariable distance ahead, as if 
they had not the remotest idea you were coming toward 
them. An occasional vicious reach forward through the 
mass with the evergreens would have about as much deadly 


effect as going through the same amount of fog, for I believe 
they could dodge a streak of lightning. Nothing was better 
than a strong wind in one’s face, and as you emerged 


from the brush or timber, it was simply delicious to see them 
disappear. If you would look on your back, however, you 


would see it spotted with them, even then crawling along | 


and testing every thread in one’s coat to see if they cannot 
find a thin hole where they can bore through. Once in the 
wind it is comical to turn around slowly and see their efforts 
to keep under the lee of a red shirt, as one by one they lose 
their hold and are wafted away in the wind. 

Returning to the raft, nearly all of the remainder of the 
day was occupied in the splendid grayling fishing that was 
so abundant in this part of the Yukon, and if ancient writers 
were right in recommending these fish as. proper food for 
sick persons, then Miles’s Canyon (for so it was named in 
honor of the Department Commander who had ordered the 
expedition) would prebably be one of the great health resorts 
of the world. were delicious and fat, and as:this fat 
the ancients also believed had the ‘‘property of obliterating 
-the marks of small-pox, freckles, and other spots on the 
skin,” if certain natural histories ean be. believed, there 
might also be some curative power for the infinite variety of 
mosquito bites that were making the tops of our heads, as we 
sat in rows at meal times, look like half-bushel displays of 
assorted red apples. These grayling were the most persist- 
ent biters I ever saw rise to a fly, and more uncertain than 
those uncertain fish usually are in grasping for a bait, for 
there were times that [ really believed we got fifty or sixty 
rises from one fish before he was hooked or the contest would 
be given up. The same invariable two sizes, already alluded 
to in the previous article, were yet met, with here and there 
a slight deviation in grade. This grayling fishing was much 
diminished after we left the Miles’s Canyon and rapids, but 
never wholly ceased until the White River, uearly a hundred 
miles below Selkirk, pours in its swift, murky waters, of 
supersaturated glacier mud, when all bait and fly-fishing 
ceases, and with only fish hooks as articlesof barter with the 
natives, one must go into bankruptcy. 

We did not leave this vicinity for two or three days after, 
and during our stay I believe that fully 400 or 500 were 
caught,and our Tahkheesh Indian allies, some ten in number, 
men, women and CHILDREN d according to type), lived 
almost solely off of our catchings. Whenever a little gravel 
bar ran out into the swift water and sent a long string of 
diminishing whirlpools from its point, there any one could 
satiate his fishing appetite. The Doctor was the only one 
with a reel in the party, and it sept a constant opposition in 
buzzing with the swarms of mosquitoes. The Doctor thought 
that the fish might be caught in seines, but as he tumbled off 
of the slippery rock where he was standing out in the water 
drawing them in, as he turned around to see the effect, no 
court martial was deemed necessary inthe case. . During 
warm sunny days not a “‘rise” could be had even in the 
shady places, but in the cool evenings with a few clouds ¢ 
over the sun, two or three flies on aline might each be re 
warded with a fish at a single cast. The picture of a Michi 
gan grayling in ‘‘Sport with Gun and ” is a. most accul- 
ate portrait of the gamy fellows we captured near this part 
of the Yukon River, andI doubt not they are identical 
varieties, or very closely allied. Whenever the strong south- 
ern winds that had done us so much good in sailing over the 
lakes would cease, alight breeze from the north would follow 
with clearing weather and warm sunny days, and for a few 


| days during this particular part of the year these'zepbhy™ 


from the north would bring with them a perfect snowstor® 


of small. brown moths or. millers, not unlike the grass 


hopper plague of years ago on the Western plains. A puff 
of wind or an Gaining gust would tumble many of them iv 
the water where the current would pack them down 12 
8 of brown color faster than the fish could think of eat- 
Se tae nent ae ane oat e, we 
e that we caught our gamy grayling, an » 400, | 

brown flies. The millers caught by the water and drifted 
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not be touched, and it was only when an 

ato oie bea its wings and fluttering on the 
waters’ top around the swiftest corners that a spring for it 
— all certain, and a brown hackle dancing around in 
a place would monopolize every rise within the 
sdius of a game fish's eyesight. They were not much in- 
jiped to jump at any time in the vicinity of the canyon or 
rapids, probably fearing that the mosquitoes would eat 
asain ‘as some one remarked, but on several other occa- 
as and places, especial during quiet but lowering and 
rainy evenings, they could be heard seeking their suppers, 
bein probably the gnats and mosquitoes the rain was beat- 
ing down; at least, let us all hope so and pray for rain and 
lings ‘or gtayling.* Our Tabkheesh friends were as 
awl rised at this peculiar kind of fishing as the gray- 


soe eee and expressed their astonishment in guttural 


grunts. 3 hich 
ate all the spare ones we would give them, whic 

ool nearly a dozen apiece. The largest grayling we 
weighed was two pounds and a quarter. 

Early on the morning of the 2d of July a small rafting 
party of two or three persons was sent over the portage trail 
to get below the cascades and help the raft’s being brought 
ashore at that point, and were supplied with rope for that 
pu _ A little after 10 o’clock in the morning, Billy, 
our half-breed, entered the canyon with our canoe and disap- 
peared around the corner of the basaltic columns. At 11:25 
‘\. M. we loosened the raft from her moorings and, although 
it took fully five minutes to pole her out from the eddy 
where she had been moored, she at last got under headway 
land started out. The first accident was a smashing collision 
with the basaltic columns of the canyon’s west side, that tore 


one and shot it into the middle of the stream. It swung 
‘around the landing place with tremendous velocity and soon 
toek up its original swiftness. Right about the center the 
canyon widens out into a circular basin of basalt where the 
water’s edge might possibly be reached on the western shore, 
and inthis whirlpool and boiling cauldron it was thought 
that the raft might get left spinning around in the big 
eddies, but no such misfortune befel it, and it shot through 
the basin so that a person on the banks couldn’t have told it 
from a stern wheel steamer. It went grating over the rapids 
below, laboring like a ship in a heavy sea until nearly down 
to the sandhills by the cascades, when Billy and Indianne, 
a large burly Chilkat-Tahkheesh Indian, rowed out to meet it 
at the bend and, then gathering itself like a borse for a 
hurdle, it rushed at the cascades, first buried its nose in 
the flying frota, and then rising in the air shot ee at 
an angle of twenty-five or thirty degrees §n the air, sinkin 
to alevel in the simmering suds beyond. The same ol 
halliards was gotten ashore that had stood us so well before, 
but it snapped like a thread as the raft reached its end. 


A second attempt, about 400 to 450 yards below the cascades, 
was more successful, with a good, generous shaking up of 
the whole. Not far from here was a litile grove of small 
pines, that had been well seasoned by some disasterous fire 
raging through them within the last two or three years, and 
as our present deck looked like the horizantal plan of a 
pound of fish hooks, we determined to take advantage of 
this little grove to redeck our boat, which was accordingly 
done. All of these groves and timber districts must be sub- 
ject to periodical devastation of fire, especially the conifers, 
the spruce, the pine and other resin-bearing trees, according 
to the appearances that were presented to us from time ‘to 
time along our route, and are no doubt set fire to by careless 
campers of nomadic Indians, or more probably by their set- 
ting fire to dense masses so as to throw up a thick smoke 
that can be seen for miles as signals. In most of the fired 
ranges the trees are quite large, and falling into decay after 
having been killed by the fire, they soon form an entangle- 
ment of blackened limbs and trunks. This is anything but 
easy for a pedestrian to make any headway through, espe- 
cially when it is coupled, as usual, with a dense growth of 
young trees, whose limbs extend to the ground. As I have 
worked my way through them at a rate of a mile in twenty- 
four hours, I could not help thinking of the chances of 
escape if a grizzly bear should be out taking the fresh air at 
the same time, and the two paths should intersect at an 
angle of 180°, and the bear was of that unreasonable nature 
that insisted on the whole path and that “mighty quick.” 
But as no bear in his right mind would have lived twenty- 
four hours among so many mosquitoes for all the un- 
washed explorers from ‘“‘the land of the midnight sun” to 
“the dark continent,” no such a collision occurred, and 
I was left alone to fight my mosquitoes in peace. And, by the 
way, there is some reason why the grizzly should dread the 
mosquito of Alaska, and that reason is, that they have been 
known to kill them during the short summer months. Absurd 
as this appears, and as first it appeared to me, I was at last a 
convert to the theory advanced by the Indians, that the large 
brown bear of Alaska, here inappropriately, I think, called 
the grizzly, has been known to succumb to mosquitoes in these 
parts. I first heard of this on the lower river, and although I 
was in a better frame of mind than the average reader of the 

ForEst AND StREAM for believing the story, I did not, 
until an old trader in these parts who had’ no object in stuff- 
ing me, and whose every mhanner and conversation on every 
other subject was perfectly reliable, confirmed it. Should 
one of these big brown fellows, tempted by something un- 
usual, as a savory mess of defunct,salmon, wander down into 
or across a swamp unusually full of these prickly pirates, 
and they make their attack upon him, the bear is likely to 
rear up on his hindquarters, bruin fashion, and fight them 
wita his paws until he is nearly exhausted and ‘his eyes be- 
come vulnerable to the incessant attacks of the insects, and 
in course of time they are swollen shut, and if in this condition 
the bear is not able to get away from the district, or should 
get deeper into the marsh, starvation finally ends his suffer- 
ings. Hard as this is to believe I felt that the reasoning was 
not unreasonable and the outside facts in the case strongly 
corroborating it in all that was needed to make it appear 
possible and even probable. I think { have spoken in a 
former article of the widespread terror the brown bear pro- 
duces among all the Alaska natives within the limits of my 
travels. I found the animals or heard of them, py this means 
principally, along the whole length of the Yukon, and ex- 
tending back along all its estuaries whose Indian tribes visit 
the great river. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


*“Would you say that graylings or ling were caught in pepe 
numbers on tne U Yukon?” asked = writer of another of the 
her in the evening balancing accounts for the 
day. * no difference whether you lie in the singular or plu- 
ralin Alaska,’’ was the unsatisfactory answer of the vidual inter- 
rogated, who had supposed the questioner rez 
above this place as the ‘‘Upper.”’ 









off the inner log in a twinkling and snapped off the outer. 
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THE DEER OF THE OTTAWA VALLEY. 


BY WILLIAM PITTMAN LETT. 


(Read before the Field Naturalists’ Club of the City of Ottawa, On- 


tario, Canada, on the 13th day of March, 1884.) 

“The antler’d monarch of the waste 

Sprang from his heathery couch in haste, 

But, ere his fleet career he took, 

The dewdrops from his flanks he shook; 

Like crested leader, proud and high, 

Toss’d his beam’d frontlet to the sky: 

A moment gazed adown the dale, 

A moment snuffed the tainted gale, 

A moment listened to the ery 

That thicken’d as the chase drew nigh; 

Then, as the headmost foes appear’d, 

With one brave bound the copse he clear’d, 

And, stretching forward, free and far, 

Sought the wild heaths of Uam-Vas.”” 

—Lady of the Lake, 
[T° engaging. as briefly as possible, in the, to me, delightful 
task of dealing with the deer of the Ottawa Valley, I 

shall be obliged, for the sake of necessary conciseness, as 
far as may be, to steer clear of the rifle, the camp-fire and 
the runway, and confine myself to hard and, if possible, in- 
teresting facts connected with the history of the noble and 
beautiful race of animals of which I am to treat. 

First and foremost on the list, properly and correctly, I 
believe, I shail place the wapiti (Cervus canadensis), the 
great stag of Canada. I do so on account of his being not 
only the most noble specimen of the genus in America, but 


by far the most beautiful and stately animal of the deer tribe | 


in the world. No animal known to naturalists carries such 
a magestic and symmetrical set of horns as the wapiti. In this 
particular he far surpasses the great sambur of India and 
the red stag of the British Islands. A large male of this 
species will weigh between eight hundred and a thousand 


pounds, the female, when full grown and fat, weighing up- | 


wards of seven hundred pounds. The form of this noble 
animal is compact, strongly built and graceful, the only appa- 
rent drawback to its perfect beauty being the shortness of 
its tail. A large buck wapiti stands seventeen hands high, 
equal to the height of a large horse. The colour is yellowish 


brown, verging towards a dark, glossy brown about the | 
head and shoulders, belly brown, and a yellowish white | 


patch on each hindquarter. The horns, however, constitute 
the greatest point of beauty in the wapiti. Antlers of the 
largest size have been frequently met with measuring up- 
wards of six feet from the burr, around the beam to the 
highest point, ornamented with four formidable brow ant- 
lers, two over each eye, each eighteen, and sometimes 
twenty-four inches long, curved upward, and elegantly 
tapering and sharp and smooth at the points. The other 
prongs or tines range from a foot to eighteen inches in length, 
and are nicely graduated to fine points, as if they had been 
artificially tapered and polished. The horns shoot upward 
with a graceful sweep, and are generally peculiar for the 
almost uniform regularity of their = The largest stag 
of the highlands of Scotland would appear but a mere fawn 
standing beside a full-grown, peerlessly-crowned stag of 
Canada. The monarch of the highland glens seldom reaches 
more than four hundred and twenty-five pounds in weight, 
while his giant American congener turns the scale, when 
gralloched, at double that weight. 

The wapiti—long misnamed an elk—was formerly, quite 
numerous in the Ottawa Valley. In contradistinction to the 
cariboo and the moose, he was found more generally on the 
southern shore of the river. One hundred years ago these 
animals were still present in no inconsiderable numbers in 
the county of Carleton, the hardwood forests ot which were 
their favorite haunts. The horns of the wapiti are still 
quite frequently turned up by the plough in the vicinity of 
the city of Ottawa. I have frequently found them when a 
boy, in the woods around the village of Richmond, lying on 
the surface of the ground in a pretty fair state of preserva- 


tion, a sure indication that not very long before those majes- | 


tic animals must have been natives of our immediate neigh- 
borhood. The fragment of a wapiti horn, which I show 
you new, was found a few years ago near Eastman’s Springs, 
and about eight years ago a much larger and more perfect 
specimen was found on the farm of Mr. R. J. Hinton, within 
two miles of the city limits. Many naturalists imagine that 
the presence of the wapiti in this neighborhood dates back 
to a period comparatively remote. This, however, can 
scarcely be the case, as facts more conclusive than even the 
finding of their horns can be adduced in proof of those ani- 
mals having been numerous here less than one hundred years 
ago. Mr. Rice Honcywel!, of the township of Nepean, one 
of our earliest settlers in this region, positively affirms that 
within the last seventy years he has seen the wapiti both 
alive and dead within four miles of the city of Ottawa, on 
the old Thompson farm. Mr. Honeywell knows well the 


difference between a wapiti and a moose, many of the latter | 


he was in the habit of seeing in the same locality. This 
brings the period of the existence of this grand animal in our 
midst much closer and less remote than is generally sup- 
posed. The wapiti is still hunted successfully, being much 
less vigilant and much more easily approached than any 
other Canadian deer. In the Northwest, the Indians ride in 
amongst a herd, keeping well down on the necks of their 
horses, and thus frequently succeed in killing a herd of 
nine or ten in a few minutes. A wounded wapili is a dan- 
gerous animal to approach unprepared, as many an unlucky 
hunter has found out to his cost. 

The progress of settlement, the cutting down of the forests 
and the resistless march of civilization has driven those 
noble animals out of their old haunts. 


of a much more primitive description than the arms of pre- 
cision of the present day. Rifles in Canada were unknown 
in the days of the wapiti; and the weapon of the Algonquin, 
the Iroquois and the Abenakis was the bow and arrow. Like 
the Indian, the wapiti has had to travel before the aggressive 
strokes of the axe toward the setting sun; and he is now 
only to be found in Canada at the North and South forks of 


the Saskatchewan in any great numbers. Parker Gilmore, | 
a famous sportsman and a naturalist of no mean order, says: | 


“I do not think from the information 1 have been able to 
obtain from searching old authorities. who have written on 
the fauna of North America, that the range of the wapiti ever 
extended eastward to the Atlantic seaboard; but that their 
habitat commenced with the prairie country, say Illinois or 


The race in this | 
neighborhood was by no means exterminated; for then there | 
were but few hunters, and the appliances for sJaughter were | 
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Indiana. However, those States have long ceased to know 

them; for, like other large game, they have rapidly retired 

before the tide of emigration. The upper waters of the 

Missouri, the plains around the fork of the North and South 

| Saskatchewan are where, at present, this mammoth stag will 
be found most abundant.” 

The stag of Canada, like the cariboo, is essentially gre- 


garious, the herds frequently numbering hundreds. Those 
| grand animals, year after year, are growing scarcer. The 


assassin skin-hunter and the repeating rifle are doing their 
deadly work amongsyt them, and the time will shortly arrive, 

if legislatures in Canada and the United States do not forth- 
| with undertake the needed work of protection with a strong 
and relentless hand, when this stately ornament of forest and 
prairie will leave his iast shed antlers to tell the people of no 
distant day of the folly and improvidence which deprived 
them of a woodland glory of which any country eught to be 
proud. The miserable, thoughtless Indian, and the atrocious 
skin- hunter, have nearly exterminated the bison, the 
mightiest of all American game animals. The boundless 
prairies where they were formerly to be found by hundreds 
of thousands, even in millions, are now wide wastes covered 
by the white bones of the butchered herds. The tramp 
which shook the prairie as the mighty cavalcades thundered 
along, is no longer heard; and small bands of ten or twerty 
here and there, like heaps of ashes, indicating where fires had 
once been, alone tell the pitiful story of the present. 

Do not say that I speak from a sportsman’s selfishness. 1 
never expect to kill a bison or a wapiti; but I love the beasts 
of the wilderness and the beautiful birds of the air. If I 
could, 1 would not exterminate even the skunk. Each beast 
of the field and each bird of the air has been allotted its 
proper place, and assigned its legitimate position of useful- 
ness or beauty; and I hold no feeling in common with the 
man who, through avarice or cruelty, wantonly destroys them. 

The wapiti has long been called an elk, while it has al- 
ways been well known by naturalists that he has none of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the genus Alces, in either 
form, appearance, anatomy or shape of horns, but must be 
recognized as the head of the family of stags, the largest and 
the most stately of the whole tribe of the Cervide. To this 
family belong the red deer of the British Islands and the 
Indiam and Asiatic stags. It is time that the misnomer ap- 
plied to the wapiti were transferred to the moose, the true e 
and undoubted congener of the Scandinavian and great 
Trish elk. In this particular of misnaming, history, year 
after year, repeats itself, and, as it were, causes the world to 
listen again and again to a gross misrepresentation, counte- 
nanced and tolerated by science. 

THE BARREN GROUND CARIBOO (Turundus arcticus). 

| As you are all doubtless aware, there are two species of the 
| reindeer of North America—the barren ground cariboo and 
the woodland cariboo (7arandus rangifer)—resembling each 
other in almost every particular, excepting in size of body 
| and shape of horns, The barren ground cariboo is found in 
every part of Arctic America, including the region from 
Hudson’s Bay to within the Arctic circle. It is somewhat 
smaller than our common deer (Cervus virginianus), the 
largest bucks seldom weighing more than 125 pounds when 
skinned and dressed. These animals, however, do not en- 
| tirely confine themselves to the extreme north, but in the 
autumn migrate southward, and spend the winter in the 
woods, where they have been frequently killed by the In- 
dians. Both male and female of this species have horns, 
and, like all animals of the deer genus, shed them yearly, in 
the month of February, somewhat later in the season than 
the red deer of America. Like the wapiti, the cariboo of 
both species have canine teeth in the upper jaw, but no in- 
cisors. The smaller species, not being now, nor has it been 
at any time common to the valley of the Ottawa, and being 
nearly identical in habits with the larger, 1 shall not go into 
any more minute particulars as to food, color, size or habits 
of the former, but proceed with a description of the larger 
| species, which has always been, and is still, an inhabitant of 
certain parts of the Ottawa country. 

The woodland cariboo (Tarandus rangifer), as 1 have re- 
marked, is similar in appearance and habits to the Tarandus 
arcticus, but double as large, with shorter and stouter horns 
in proportion to its size. It inhabits Labrador and Northern 
Canada, and thence may be found south to Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, the northern part of the State of Maine 
and Lower Canada on both sides of the St. Lawrence, thence 
westerly in the country north of Quebec back of Lake 
Superior. It never migrates towards the north, but makes 
its migration in a southerly direction. In this particular it 
acts directly opposite to the course pursued by the smaller 
species in its migrations. The following is the description 
given by Audubon of this deer: 

‘‘Larger and less graceful than the common American 
| deer, body short and heavy, neck stout, hoofs thin and flat- 
| tened, broad and spreading, excavated or concave beneath; 
| accessory hoofs large and thin, legs short, no glandular open- 
| ing and scarcely a perceptible tuft on the bind legs; nose 
| somewhat like that of a cow, but fully covered with soft 
| hairs of a somewhat moderate length; no beard, but on the 
| under side of the neck a line of hairs about four inches in 
length, which hang down in a longitudinal direction; ears 
small, blunt aud oval, thickly’ covered with hair on both 
| surfaces; horns one foot three and a half inches in height, 
| slender, one with two and the other with one prong; prongs 
about five inches long, hair soft and woolly underneath, the 
| longer hairs, like those of the antelope, crimped or waved, 
and about one to one and a halt inches long.” As to the 
| color of the animal, this author states that, ‘‘at the roots 
| the hairs are whitish, then become brownish gray, whiter on 
| the neck than elsewhere; nose, ears and outer surface of 
| legs and shoulders brownish, a slight shade of the same 
| tinge behind the fore legs, hoofs black and throat dull 
| white, a faint whitish patch on the side of the shoulders, 
| forehead brownish white, belly white, tail white, with a 
slight shade of brown at the root and on the whole upper 
surface, outside of legs brown, a band of white around all 
the legs adjoining the hoofs and extending to the small 
| secondary hoofs, horns yellowish brown, worn white in 

laces.” 
| , This description is all very well, and in the main points 
| generally correct. The rather arbitrary dimensions given of 
| the horns is scarcely borne out or corroborated by the prac- 
| tical naturalist known as the hunter. The horns measured 
| by Audubon for this description were likely those of a female. 
Here before you are two sets of horns of the woodland cari- 
boo, both of which came from above the Desert River onthe 
| Gatineau, seventy or eighty miles further north. They are 
singularly dissimilar in appearance, and I am of opinion 
that both were taken from the beads of male animals. I 
saw a pair of cariboo horns some years ago in the possession 
of Mr. Hiram Robinson of this city, which were very much 
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larger, more massive aud wide-spreading, and had many 
more and longer prongs than either of these. The height of 
a full-grown animal of this species is about four and a half 
feet, and the weight of its carcass about 350 pounds. Large 


bucks are occasionally met with nearly 400 pounds in weight. 


The food of the cariboo consists of mosses, lichens and creep- 
ing plants found in the swamps in summer, and in search of 
which it paws up the snow with its hoofs in winter. The 
flesh when fat is most delicious venison; when thin and 
meagre it is dry and insipid. The cariboo is the fleetest of 
American deer. In galloping it makes most extraordinary 
leaps; and as a trotter, the slow-going 2:15 horses attempt- 
ing to compete with him would be simply nowhere. Like 
his useful congener—some authors believe them to be of the 
same species—the reindeer of Northern Europe, the cariboo 
is possessed of great powers of endurance, frequently escap- 


ing from the Indian hunters after the fatigue and starvation 


inseparable from four or five days of a continuous following 


up hunt. When the hunted animal gets upon glare 
ice, over which he can glide at a rate that would double upon 


the fleetest skater, the hunter is obliged to: give it up as a 


bad job. The cariboo is ashy and exceedingly wary ani- 
mal, and most difficult to still-hunt, neither can he be suc- 
cessfully hunted in deep snow, he being enabled to go overt 
the surtace of the snow like a hare, upon his broad flat hoofs. 
So far as I have ever been able to learn, it is only time lost 
attempting to hunt them with dogs. The hounds might 
follow the scent, but they could scarcely ever be in at the 
death, and it is pretty well known that dogs cannot drive 
them to water. They are, however, successfully still-hunted 
by Indians, and also by white hunters skilled in the craft. 
Large numbers of them are also frequently slaughtered when 
discovered swimming across a river or lake in their migra- 
tions. The cariboo is still to be found in considerable abund- 
ance on the Riviere du Lievresas close as sixty or ae og no 
from the Ottawa, on the Gatineau River above the Desert, 
and in more limited numbers above Pembroke, in the neigh- 
borhood of Black River, and along the shores of Lake Ni- 
pissing; they are still plentiful on both sides of the St. Law- 
rence, beyond Riviere du Loup below Quebec. They are 
also quite numerous on the northern shore of Lake Superior. 
Ihave no recollection of cariboo being met with on the 
south shore of the Ottawa River, with the exception of an 
odd one occasionally many years ago; in each of such cases 
the animals had evidently strayed from the north side, which 
has always been their true and natural habitat. The skin 
of the cariboo, when tanned, is made into moccasins and 
wind-proof garments, and in its raw state is used in the 
manufacture of snowshoes. It is fine, thin, tough and 
durable. Frank Forester has described hunting the wood- 
land caribou in the following terms: 

‘As to his habits, while the Lapland or Siberian reindeer 
is the tamest and most docile of its genus, the American 
cariboo is the fiercest, fleetest, wildest, shyest and most un- 
tameable. So much so, that they are rarely pursued by white 
hunters, or shot by them except through casual good for- 
tune; Indians alone having the patience and instinctive 
craft, which enabies them to craw] unseen, unsmelt—for the 
nose of the cariboo can detect the smallest taint upon the 
air of anything human at least two miles up wind of him— 
and unsuspected. If he takes alarm and starts off on the run, 
no one dreams of pursuing. As well pursue the wind, of which 
no man knoweth whence it cometh or whither it goeth. Snow- 
shoes against him alone avail little, for propped upon the 
broad, natural snowshoes of his long, elastic pasterns and 
wide cleft clacking hoofs, he shoots over the crust of the 
deepest drifts unbroken; in which the lordly moose would 
soon flounder, shoulder deep, if hard pressed, and the grace- 
ful deer would fall despairing, and bleat in vain for mercy 
—but he, the ship of the winter wilderness, out-speeds the 
wind among his native pines and tamaracs—even as the 
desert ship, the dromedary, out-trots the red simoon on 
the terribie Sahara—and once started may be seen no 
more by human eyes, nor run down by fieetest feet of man, no, 
not if they pursue him from their nightly casual camps, un- 
wearied, following his trail by the day, by the week, by the 
month, till a fresh snow effaces his tracks, and leaves the 
hunter at the Jast, as he was at the first of the chase, less only 
the fatigue, the disappointment and the folly.” 

While we have no historical record of the woodland cari- 
boo ever having been found in any considerable numbers on 
the south shore of the Ottawa, 1 think there can be little 
doubt of its having been quite plentiful on the north side of 
the Ottawa within a (ew miles, sixty or seventy years ago. 
As mentioned before, stray members of the family have 
been, to my own knowledge, seen on the south side of the 
Ottawa, one having beeu killed at L’Orignal about twenty 
years ago. The cariboo migrates in herds of from ten to 
two, three and four hundred, and it isa notable fact-that a 
concealed hunter, with the wind in his favor, if he has am- 
munition enough and does not show himself, can slaughter a 
whole herd, providing the man behind the rifle is ‘‘the right 
man in the right place.” While under ordinary conditions 
the cariboo is the most difficult of approach of any known 
species of deer, when accidentally met with under circum- 
stances such asI have mentioned, the animals seem to be 
completely panic-stricken, and unable to make any attempt 
to escape. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 





BIRD NOTES. 


\ 7 HILE out on the 22d dey of February, to find out if 

all the quails had perished during the deep snowsand. 
severe cold of the past winter, my dogs found a nice little 
bevy of eight. This goes to prove that Bob White has lived 
through the inclement weather aud will multiply the coming 
season. My dogs also found on that day a woodcock in an 
alder thicket. Is not this early for Mr. Longbill to be in 
New England? Robins and bluebirds are plenty, and have 
been for the last three weeks. D. D. 

GLENVILLE, Conn., March 4. 


Partridges, squirrels, rabbits and such game have wintered 
well. While in the woods lately I heard numbers of gray 
squirrels barking all around me, but did not try to get a shot, 
as l was out for pine grosbeaks and bluejays, which have 
been very plenty. i have secured several fine specimens of 
males but taking no more than I wish to mount. The Lap- 
land bunting and black snowbird are very scarce, have 
mounted but one of each. A. C. MIELER. 

BROOKFIELD, N. Y., Feb. 10. 


I saw a blackbird this morning. It was snowing very 
hard at the time, and my advice to the voyager was to lay 
his course due south for at least twenty days. Never saw 
one so early in the season before. Parson O’GATH. 

Gore, O., March 5. 
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Game Bag and Gan. 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK BILL. 


W E print below the text of the bill passed March 6 by 

the Senate, providing for the enlargement and better 
protection of the National Park. It is an interesting docu- 
ment and will well repay a, 

The letter from Mr. Arnold Hague, of the Geological Sur 
vey, will commend itself to our readers. The writer is 
thoroughly familiar with the Park, and his opinions are 
entitled to the greatest weight. 


A Bill to amend sections twenty-four hundred and seventy-four 
and twenty-four hundred and g apart a ce of the Revised 
a 
Ww 


Statutes of the United aa a certain tract of land 
lying near the head waters the ¥ stone River as a public 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States-of America in assembled, That the bound- 
aries of the Yellowstone National k, as now fixed by section num- 
bered twenty-four hundred and seventy-four of the Revised Statutes, 
shall hi r be as follows: Beginning at a point on the eratn 
parallel of north latitude where said parallel is intersected by the 
meridian of one hundred and eleven d: west longitude; thence 
point on said meridian within ten miles of the eastern 
boundary of the Park as now esta’ ; thence due south five miles; 
thence due east to the meridian of one hundred and nine degrees and 
thirty minutes west longitude; thence due south along said meridian 
to the forty-fourth parallel of north latitude; thence due west along 
said parallel to its point of intersection with the meridian of one hun- 
dred and eleven degrees west longitude; thence due north along said 
meridian to the place of beginning; and it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Interior to cause an accurate survey to be made of 
the boundary lines of said Park as established by this act, said survey 
to be recorded in the offices of the Surve adienees and Commis- 
Sones ef the General Land Office of the United States, as provided 

Ww. 

"hee. 2. That all of the territory embraced within the limits of the 
Park as herein established be reserved and withdrawn from 
settlement, occupancy or sale under the laws of the United States, 
and dedicated and set apart as a public park or ground for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the people of the United States; and 
said territory so set apart shall be under the control of the Secretary 
of the Interior, and subject to all the provisions of sections numbered 
twenty-four hundred and seventy-four and twenty-four hundred and 
seventy-five of the Revised Statutes of the United States, except as 
herein otherwise provided. 

Sec. 3, That the Secretary of the Interior shall make and publish 
such rules and regulations as he may deem ni and proper for 
the management and care of the Park, especially for the preservation 
from injury or spoliation of all timber, mineral deposits, natural 
curiosities, or wonderful objects ‘within said Park, and for the pro- 
tection of the game animals found in the Park, to prevent their cap- 
ture or destruction. He shall cause all persons trespassing nm the 
Park > removed oe ons take all eee w : ~ 
may think necessary to ¢c: out the p oO act; and the 
Secretary of War is hereby divested to e such details of troops 
as the Secretary of the Interior, with the approval ot the President, 
may require for the purpose of preventing trespassers or intruders 
from entering the Par® with the object of destroying the game there- 
a - other illegal purposes, and for removing such persons from the 


Sec. 4. That the killing, wounding, or capturing, at any time, of any 
buffalo, bison, moose, elk, deer, mountain sheep, Rocky Mountain 
goat, antelope, beaver, otter, martin, fisher, grouse, prairie 
chicken, pheasant, fool-hen, partridge, quail, wild goose, duck, eagle, 
— swan, heron, sparrow, robin, meadow lark, thrush, goldfinch, 
flicker or yellowhammer, blackbird, oriole, jay, snowbird, or any of 
the small birds commonly known as sin birds, is prohibited 
within the limits of said Park; nor shall any be taken out of the 










































































SEALS IN THE UPPER ST. LAWRENCE. 


BY C. HART MERRIAM, M.D. 
wees are commonly sup to confine themselves to 
the immediate vicinity of the sea; still they frequently 
ascend large rivers, and have been known to reach fresh- 
water lakes far in the interior. At least two have been killed 
in Lake Champlain,and several have been recorded from Lake 
Ontario. The most extraordinary record that I have seen is 
that already published in your columns concerning the cap- 
ture of a seal in Gatdiiagh Lake, in the interior of New York 
State. This animal was shot o- 28, 1882) by George F. 
Kennedy in the very suburbs of the city of Syracuse. (For- 
EST AND SrREAM, Vol. XVIII., No. 15, May 11, 1882, p. 
286). As stated by your co ndent, it must have as- 
cended the Oswego River from Lake Ontario. F 
All of these examples belong te the species known as the 
harbor seal or dotard (Phoca vitulina), whichis at present 
abundant in the St. Lawrence, fifty miles below Quebec. In 
the Brockville Hvening Recorder for Jan. 11, 1884, appeared 
the following: ‘‘Seals in the St. Lawrence.—Several gentle- 
men crossing the river from Morristown this morning were 
considerably surprised to find in the open water near the first 
Sister Island an exceedingly lively seal, which was gamboling 
about in apparent glee. hen first noticed it was making 
an aboriive attempt to capture two winter ducks, i 
which it suddenly went under water and out of sight. r. 
William Griffiths, of Morristown, one of the gentlemen who 
witnessed the animal’s gambols, says it was about the size of 
an ordinary Newfoundland dog. Seals have been seen in 
the St. Lawrence on several occasions during the past few 
years, and two have been known to meet death at the hands 
of fishermen, one at Chippewa Bay and one at Wolfe Island.” 
Upon reading this notice I wrote to Captain Ward Plumb, 
of the steamer Armstong, for further information, and he 
has kindly favored me with the following facts: He first 
saw the seal at 9 A. M., Jan. 11, ult., a quarter of a mile 
from Morristown, and says, ‘‘We were then crossing over to 
Brockville. It kept ahead of us all the way across, occa- 
sionally coming up so we had a full view of it. I should 
judge its size was that of the end of a flour barrel. Its color 
was a very dark brown. The last I saw of it was at 4 P. M. 
the same day, but have since learned of its presence about 
four miles above here, at a place called McDonald’s Point. 
Two years ago one was caught in a gill net at Chippewa Bay, 
twelve miles above Brockville, but was dead when found.” 
Chippewa Bay is about twenty five miles above Ogdensburg 
and fifty from Lake Ontario. Wolfe Island is at the point 
where Lake Ontario flows into the St. Lawrence, about 600 
miles above the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 





Ortyx VIRGINIANUS NOT IN ARIZONA.—The article in 
last week’s ForEsT AND STREAM (p. 104), copied from the 
Tucson Weeklyn Citizen, stating the capture of this species 
in the Barboquivari range, probably refers to the Massena 
quail (Cyrtonyx massena), which occurs abundantly in many 
parts of Arizona. Orlyx virginianus has not been traced 
further west than Central Texas, where it is confined to the 


country east of Llano Estacado, or Staked Plains; and the} waters of the Park by means of seines, nets, traps, or by the use of 
birds occurring there are a light-colored, grayish race, dis- | drugs, or 5 eas substances or compounds, or in any other 


way than by hook and line. Any person violating the provisions of 
this section shall be deemed ty of a misdemeanor, and, upon con- 
viction, shall be fined for eac: ense not less twenty nor more 
than one hundred dollars, or by imprisonment for not more than 
three menths, or by both such fine and imprisonment. Possession 
of the dead bodies, or any part thereof, of any of the animals or birds 
hereinbefore mentioned, shall be prima facie e that the person 
or persons having the same are guilty of violating this act. Any per- 
son or persons, or stage, express, or railroad company, receiving for 
transportation any of the animals. or fish named herein, know- 
ing or having reasonable cause to believe that such animals, birds, or 
fisn were killed or captured in violation of this act, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall forfeit and pay for every such 
offense the sum of two hundred and fifty doliars, to. be recovered by 
a proceeding in the nature of an information before any Territorial 
or United States district court within whose jurisdiction such offense 
was committed; and it shall be the duty of the district attorney of 
the United States for such Territory or district to institute and prose- 
cute said proceeding in the name of the United States, the amount 
collected from the party offending to be paid into the treasury of the 
United States. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Interior may lease small portions 
of ground in the Park, not exceeding ten acres in extent tor each 
tract, on whicb may be erected hotels and the necessary out-build- 
ings, and for a period not exceeding ten years; but such lease shall 
not include any of the geysers or other objects of curiosity or interest 
in said Park, or exclude the public from the free and convenient 
—- thereto, or include ane ound within one quarter of a 
m: 
be | 


tinguished from O. virgintanus proper by the name 0. vir- 
gintanus texanus, or Texan quail. Cyrtonyx massena presents 
somewhat of a superficial resemblance to O. virginianus, but 
upon comparison will be found exceedingly distinct, both 
in form and coloration. If not the Massena quail, the bird 
referred to must be one of the Mexican species of Ortyz 
(perhaps O. graysoni), none of which, however, have been 
taken on our side of the boundary line. In order to settle 
the question, it is very desirable that a specimen be sent for 
examination; merely a wing, with a portion of the skin of 
the breast, with feathers attached, would be sufficient to in- 
sure identification.—RosBert Ripeway (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution). [We were assured by the writer of the article in 
the Tucson Citizen that the birds were Bob White. We will 
have more definite information on the subject shortly. ] 


Ick Atways Fioats.—If I am not mistaken I read an 
account in your paper some time ago in regard to ice sinking 
in some small lakes in the spring. I once lived near a small 
lake where the ice would disappear very suddenly, and I 
was told that it sunk. Will you please advise me if you 
ever heard of such a thing?—W. D. S. (Smithport, Pa.). 
Water expands in freezing, and ice always floats. Anchor 
ice, often seen on the bottom of streams, is formed there, 
and is held in its _ by cohesion between it and the stones 
at the bottom. he impression that ice sinks arises, no 
doubt, from its sudden disappearance. It is usually sup- 
posed to sink in spring when the waters of the lake are 
growing warmer constantly, and the ice is melting from 
below as well as above. If under such conditions the waters 
of the lake are agitated by a wind and the warmer lower 
strata are thus brought to the surface, the ice will often dis- 
appear in a few hours. ] 


Many Ratries—Mr. Grant, of our town, has recently 
returned from Florida, where his son has a plantation, bring- 
ing many things which, though common there, are looked 
upon as curiosities here. Among the collection was one 
thing which is really a curiosity—it being the rattles from a 
rattlesnake killed near the plantation, and the tail shows 
twenty-nine (29) rattles. Bluebirds and song sparrows were 
seen here Feb. 17.—S. F. DExTER (Pawtucket, March 8). 


le of any-of the geysers or the Yellowstone Falls, nor shall there 

leased more than one tract,of not exceeding ten acres to any 
one person, association or co tion; nor shall any hotel or other 
—— Ee acta’ — treet k —— an ae be executed 

the retary 0: e or; an con! ments or 
exclusive privileges heretofore made or given in regu te s 
or any part thereof, inconsistent with act, are hereby declared 
wer; ae — the Coeneiany of the ee, = miners iaeee . —_— 

e may make and execute, grant any exclusive thin sai 

Park, Seen t upon the ground leave ? 


within said Park the the Territory of Montana are hereby 
extended over the same, so far as said laws do not conflict with this 
act; and said Park is declared to be, for the aforesaid, and 
the administration of justice generally therein, a part of the county 
of Gallatin, in said Territory, until Congress shall otherwise 

All costs and expenses in cases under tnis act, and properly 
chargeable to the United States, shall be certified b: 


and shall be paid by him out of any public funds in his hands, and 
be reported by him to t@e Department of Justice, as in the case of 
other cases in the United States courts, The violation of any regula- 
tion made and published by the Sec of the Interior in regard to 
the control and management of the , and the protection of the 
game and public property therein, is hereby declared to be a misde- 
meanor, and the party convicted shall be for each offense 
by a fine of not less than twenty nor more one hundred dollars, 
or by imprisonment for not exceeding three months, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 7. That the Secre' of the Interior shail appoint a superin-- 
tendent of the Park, who shall be paid an annual of two tnou-. 
sand dollars, and fifteen assistants, who shall each be paid annually 
nine hundred dollars. And it shall be the duty of said superintendent: 
= his oa pie reside ey in : - Park, and i prevent 
the game and pu property, reserve peace, an: vent 
crime; and for this purpose they shall have power to Pon per- 
sons committing any crime or misdemeanor within the Park, and 
shall also have all the powers and duties conferred by law nm the 
sheriffs and constables for the Territory of Montana, and their depu- 
ties: Provided, That the power hereby conferred shall be exercised 
-~ within the limits of said Park, and in conveying a 
to the nearest court or officer having jurisdiction of the crime or mis- 
demeanor with which the person or persons have been charged: And 
provided also, That nothing herein contained shall be construed as 
preventing the United States marshals from se within the ter- 
ritory of the Park any writ or process issued by lawful authority: 
fad — also, t -” by nen 4. said id o be cut, — 

‘or ing purposes.or for wood, except by the permission 
writing of five superintendent of said Park, the place at 
which said timber may be cut, and the quan thereof. 

Sec. 8. That the ef War shall detail an officer from the 
Corps of Engineers whose duty it sballi be to survey and lay out suit- 
able roads in said Park, ae select the proper location for bridges 








ConcERNING Rosins.—Editor Forest and Stream: A few 
days since, while on a St. Augustine ferry boat, a native 
white man came aboard with a shotgun and a bag of forty 
robins, shot in the woods opposite Jacksonville, T ieee 
what he proposed todo with them, and he replied: ‘‘O, 
them’s mighty fine eating, and we shoot heapsof them every 
winter.” I looked the thing square in the face and replied: 
*‘Fortunate for i sir, that you live in the South; if you 
were seen in the North with that bag of song birds in your 
possession you would be lynched, and your carcass given to 
the crows;” and turning on my heel, I moved to a less irritat- 
ing atmosphere. Is it lawful, Mr. Editor, to so slaughter 
the little songsters that sing so sweetly about our Northern 
homes? Would it not be well for a few missionaries from 
the North to visit this section and labor with the law- 
makers? It seems to be an inviting field with plenty to do. 
—A. T. 8. [Robins are shot in the North as well as in the 
South. Onecountry is not much behind the other in the 
wholesale methods of game killing. If our correspondent 
wants to do missionary work in this direction, he can prob- 
ably find a field at home. But to give a man to understand 


; - wi 
that he is deserving of 2 halter is hardly the way to convert | tions in regard to the Park as he may deem proper; and all 


sums 
of the Interior from rents in the Park, 


him to your way of thinking. Our correspondent neglects to | ceived by the Secretary 
tell us what the Floridian said, and this omission os to be — oe anne oe ae Poe —_ laws =. 


deplored, for doubtless the remarks were interesting. | game and public property therein, shall be a to the improve- 


to said Park, . 


Sec. 6. t for the —-, of giving rotection to life and property © 
WS 01 on 


provide... 


the court or: 
justice trying said cases to the United States marshal for Montana, . 
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ee. SS -'———_——>oo—o— 
plucky ‘“‘Bob Whites” sail away beyond your sight. For 


THE PERFORMANCE OF SHOTGUNS. i nd 
them and ruffed grouse I find number six is not too large. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; As to muzzle or breechloaders, I am sure your verdict isin 
_ Twas leased with the paraphrased remarks you made 1! accordance with the facts; the pt sm! are a ‘“‘thing 
issue of Feb. 21, to the effect that a comparison, muzzle-| oF the past.” Years ago I owned one, a far-shooting gun; 
loader versus breechloader, was a dead issue. Just so I con-| with its left barrel I have killed 2 good many foxes over ten 
sider it. No sportsman wants to go back to the muzzeloader. | pods away, but my breechloader will do the same thing, and 
The advantages of the breechloading system are so well set- | j¢ jg always ready for the next fellow. I hope that others 




























































men rorfel 
said fines to be accounted for by him to the Secretary of the In- 
“9. That leases, tracts, rules and regulations made or 
one the Foie mee of the Interior as herein provided for shall 
be subject to the approval of the President. 
New Yors, Dec. 28, 1883. 
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tor, Washington, D. C.- i i ot all discussion on that point | . +) p, ; 2 : ‘ Se i eeeeiall ake it for 
Hon. e i et Sones le borders of the Yel- = —e ae — rein a ioe ore in. | Will be induced to enter into this discussion. Take it for 
Sir— a asked me, on my returning East, to give you my op rig , y t : ive, y granted we all have good guns, now let us tell each other 
ows about the Park, and such suggestions as seemed to me neces: — b _— — —— ~ med Penge pee how to load them to fill our bags and let the foxes go hungry. 
an rese! . a e DICER Ww 
aay for enuary, 13 tary, 1 deferred the ee se rtan Notice. tesechloader apes rinciples (as recommended by the best} Cxwrraxta, Pa. a 
sore ou had brought the subject up in the United | authorities) entirely different from the charging of our old| s ee ee 
ng. howerate, I take the of writing you in regard to one or | muzzleloaders. These principles are not understood by | £ditor Forest and Stream: y 

We are very apt to place our poor holding on our gun. I 


numbers who are novices with these improved weapons. I[ 
am free to confess my ignorance. This difficulty is aggra- 
vated by the various and contradictory instructions pub- 
lished by the different manufacturers, One utterly eschews 
paper shells and advises the use of metal shells exclusively. 
Another, a proportionately larger charge of powder than of 
shot. One, to use a pink-edge felt wad two sizes larger than 
the gauge of the gun. Still’another claims that this is 


sees Saco which, it seems to me, some action should be taken 
—— t object to be in maintaining the national 
reservation is t of the forests which now cover the 

ter part of the Park plateau and neighboring mountains. The 

is situated along the continental watershed, in a ion remark- 
ably well favored in its rain and snow fall, and abounding in such 
toond sheets of water as the Yellowstone, Shoshone, Le and Heart 
lakes. These lakes are the sources and natural reservoirs of the Missis- 
sip i and Columbia rivers, and for the supply and storing up of the 


remember that, for a year or two, | experimented largely 
endcavoring to secure a gun which would kill, and did pot 
learn to shoot well until I studied holding. 

In acertain city in Massachusetts there lives a retired man 
of business, who, for a hobby occupies his time dealing in 
guns and rifles in a small way, going bunting ovcasionally, 
and experimenting extensively. Indeed, though it may have 


ty. Without ing the ques- 7 er ‘ : ant 5 
uae nates Ce eer selon to the discussion now wrong; use wadsof same gauge but two or three thicknesses | happened, I never knew Mr. Sam Brown to go into the ficld 
oe regard to the importance of presery- | of them between the powder and shot. Then, too, in the | loaded twice alike. : s 

tain One beautiful autumn morning (I remember it well from 


country, where breechloaders are rapidly being introduced, 
the force of old habit is so strong, aside from the further 
difficulty of obtaining exactly what you want in that line, 
for you cannot pick it up at a country store, your econom- 
ical countryman loads his shells with an ordinary charge of 
common powder, a dossil of old paper for a wad, a charge 
of shot, and another dussil of old paper for a wad—the 
same as he managed his old muzzleloacler—and so I might 
go on at much greater length, but this will suffice. Hence 
arise a diversity of results, independent, probably, of the in- 
trinsic shooting qualities of the arm considered alone. Is it 
- wonder, then, that so many complain of failure? 
f my former views, or inquiries rather, have led any of 
~~ correspondents astray touching these pertinent matters, 
beg to recali them to the points proper for discussion— 
range, closeness of distrivution, and penetration. How to attain 
these three desiderata. 

In making comparisons, I think it quite proper to compare 
guns of equal gauge or caliber, using charges of same quan- 
tity or quality. 

e result obtained by your correspondent ‘‘Oct,” p. 
66, Feb. 21, is certainly far ahead of anything in the way 
of pattern I have been able to accomplish. 

If such grand results are only attainable, as some corre- 
spondents seem to intimate, by an increase of caliber (heavy 
weight and large gauge), then your modern “‘Sampson” has 
the advantage, for, while he may rejoice in slamming a 
quarter of a pound of shot after a single bird, very few of us 
small folks could stand up to that sort of ‘‘racket,’ nor 
would we, if we could. 

I would commend the attention of the ‘‘big gun” men to 
the article by N. E. White to the Sacramento (Cal.) Bee 
(published in your paper of Feb. 28), as well as tomy own in 
same issue. Backwoops. 


BEVERLY, W. Va. 


going on in New York —— ‘ , 
diron: ‘orest, legislation, in order to main 
ing the eae eae for the Hudson River. The difficulties and 
oan of uying and controlling this forest region at this late date 
t. , 

are found to rons exist to-day against forever protecting the forests 
in the neighborhood of the Park; while the reasons for so doing are 

ually urgent. Ina country like the far West, with its vast treeless 
areas a idly being taken up by settlers, it is ali the more important 
that certain exceptio! tuated timber regions should be carefully 
protected by law, before seized upon by people. 7 

For these reasons I wish to see the Park area considerably ex- 
tended to the south and east, and at the same time to slightly alter 
the boundaries on the north and west. In the original bill setting 
aside the Park domain the boundaries are somewhat loosely stated, 


‘ould at all events be more clearly defined. ? 
6a northern boundary is at the “junction of the Gardin- 
er’s River with the Yellowstone River.” 8B making the 45th 
parallel the northern boundary it places the line about two miles 

t one, and makes it the same as the boundary be- 


peony ee of Patna | and Montana. In making this 


tween the 
little would be lost in the way of timber land or natural 
ae protection. The Mammoth Hot Springs would still 


be two miles south of the boundary. 
dary is ve rly defined, the law reading ‘‘the 
uel ag ‘athens Geek of ae most western point of Mad- 


eridian pass I 
ison Lake.” At that time Shoshone Lake was frequently esignated as 
Madison Lake, and is so called in the bill se’ aside the Park, as it 
was supposed to be the headwaters of ihe ison River. As you 
well know, however, the Shoshone is one of the sources of Snake 
River, the headwaters of the Madison rising in a small insignificant 
lake. By placing the western line along the one hundred and elev- 
enth meridian it would be made to ¢ e with the boundary be- 
tween Wyoming and Montana, and would at the same time — cut 
off a strip about two miles wide. It would place the Park wholly 


wishin Wyoming. the eastern and southermboundaries 


‘cording to the present law, 
of the Park run ten miles from the most eastern and most southern 
ints of the Yellowstone Lake. Now the southeastern end of Yel- 


is low marsh. und, and between high and low water 
aa ane di aaa in the position of the shore line, 
a difference which might easily at some future time give 
to questions as to the ownership of valuable timber. This is, how- 
ever, a trivial question compared with the importance of extending 
the area of the Park both south and east. In m pans the forty- 
fourth parallel of latitude would be the most suitable southern line. 
By extending the Park as far south it would take in a rough 
mountainous country mainly made up of volcanic lavas, but densely 
covered with forests and a resort for large game. On the other 
hand, by extending the line still further south, there would be 
some danger of including what might prove, upon exploration, to be 
valuable mineral lands, as well as lands favorable for summer past- 
urage. This is the line, I believe, suggested two years ago by General 
Sheridan. 

To the east of the Yellowstone Lake lies a broad elevated region, 
singularly rough and wild, full of striking and grand scenery, and 
densely covered Leer me These mountales ave the resort of ae an- 
imais, and are regarded by hunters as the game on an ere 
in this of the country. As shooting within the Park limits is 
prohibited, these mountains are already frequented both for sports- 
men and those shooting to supply the demand of visitors in the Park 
for fresh meat. 

I would recommend wanking the eastern boundary the meridian of 
109° 30’. This would extend the area of the Park about thirty miles 
to the eastward of the present boundary. It would take in all the 
streams draining westward to the Yellowstone River and the head- 


its perfection) together we started full of joy and hope for a 
day's sport. Sam had a habit of straying off by himself, the 
better I suppose to notice the result of some deeply matured 
experiment. Happening, as usual, to miss him, I soon dis- 
covered him all doubled up, with every appearance of ex- 
treme caution in his manner, trying to creep up on a grouse 
which was viewing him with calm contemplation from its 
perch on a wall. Approaching within about forty yards, 
Sam slowly raised his gun and was about to fire, when to his 
astonishment the grouse asked, ‘‘Are you Sam Brown?” 
“Yes,” said Sam, after partly recovering from his astonish- 
ment, ‘‘lam.” ‘‘Well, then, Sam,” said the grouse, ‘‘blaze 
away, blaze away.” Rigut AND LEFT. 
HILLsBoro Brings, N. H. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

[ was very slow to acknowledge the superior qualities of 
the breechloader, and the first one I owned proved to bea 
very inferior weapon, although I paid a high price for it; 
but I tried again, and this time obtained a piece which satis- 
fied me that a good breechloader would do good execution. 
I have owned five as good muzzleloaders as any one, and 
cight breechloaders of the best American and English make, 
and with the exception of the first breechloader they were 
all far superior to the muzzleleaders, both in pattern and 
penetration. 

I was greatly pleased with Mr. H. E. White’s article from 
the Sacramento Bee in your issue of Feb. 28, as it expressed 
my own views of a gun for game-bird shooting. 

There are hundreds of sportsmen to-day who think that 
nothing short of a4or8 bore of 16 or 25 pounds will kill 
wildfowl. Ihave used 6 and 8 bores, and found them ex- 
ceedingly unhandy in a light duck boat, beside requiring a 
vast amount of ammunition. 

Last fall I purchased a 10-bore, 104+ pounds, and found | 
could kill more ducks with the same amount of powder and 
shot than I could with the heavy guns, that is, a pound of 
powder and five pounds of shot used in the 10-bore would 
bag more ducks than if used in the 8-bore. 

| am well aware that more havoc can be done to a flock 
of wildfowl at one discharge from a gun loaded with 7 
drams powder and 24 ounces shot than from one loaded with 
14 ounces, but where ducks are flying in singles or pairs the 
10-bore is the weapon | prefer, and if properly loaded will 
kill a single duck nearly, if not quite, as far as an 8-bore. 

I know there are large gun advocates who will differ with 
me, but after having used 6 and 8 bores I am satisfied to use 
a 10-bore for all wildfow] in the future. 

I have killed large-numbers of ducks with my field gun, a 
12-bore, 7? pounds, and when on the marsh rail shooting, 
have killed teal with 24 drams powder and # ounce 10-shot 
at 30 and 35 yards. 

[I have three breechloaders now, and have tested them with 
the best muzzleloaders in this vicinity, and have not found 
one yet to beat me, although some of the guas were much 
heavier than my own. Gero. F. ALDEN. 

FISHKILL-ON- THE- HUDSON. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have owned half a dozen and experimented with as 
many more, both 10 and 12 gauges of standard manufactur- 
ers. My trials have proved to me at least the fallacy of a 
great many assertions about the sure killing powers of guns 
loaded with from 3 to 4 drams powder and from 1 to 14 
ounces of shot. I have yet to see the gun, eitherof 10 or 12 
gauge, I don’t care how it is loaded (providing it is a field gun), 
that will kill every shot at 90, 80 or even 70 yards, measured 
distance. Of course a person will occasionally make au extra 
long shot, but to depend on it every time brings little but 
disappointment. A close, hard-shooting gun of either gauge 
loaded with the proper proportions will kill with No. 8, 9 or 
10 shot, quail, snipe. woodcock, etc., with reasonable 
certainty at from 45 to 50 yards, which is the limit of 
certainty for these sizes. The larger sizes of shot will kill 
further simply on account of maintaining a greater velocity 
during flight over same distance. But the larger the shot 
the larger the pattern, and the greater distance between pel- 
lets decreases the certainty of killing very rapidly. If, on 
trial, the gun loaded with No. 4 to 6 shot will give a pattern 
at 60 yards, so clese and evenly distributed that a duck or 
same sized bird cannot eseape being struck even by one shot, 


waters of most ef the streams running eastward. besides —- 
largely to the domain of timber and protected game area. Gener: 
Sheridan advised carrying the line further east, to Cedar Hill. This, 
I understand, would take land occupied by ranchmen as 
grazing country, upon. which a number of ple have already 
settled. It is also more lixely to embrace valuable mineral land, and 
1s moreover a far less definite point than a standard meridian line. 
As a Park for the preservation of game the present limits are by 
no means satisfactory, if it is gaan it should be to pene La. 
lace one where a game will naturally roam, particularly when 
ae in from outside for protectien; the neighborhood of the hot 


springs and the Ye mend is one which — never been used to 

eke cen bt = tee ta 1 should not try to get a better one. Editor Forest and Stream: 

Lake and canyon i not a favorable grazing country. On theother| As to the most effective gauge, opinions differ widely. I A good breechioader will beat a good muzzleloader in one 
way only, viz., distribution. As distribution means every- 


prefer a 12-gauge for general shooting, on account of using 
less ammunition per load, and having less weight of ammu- 
nition to carry for given number of shots; and | think it has 
equal killing power. For general shooting, if loaded prop- 
erly, a 12-gauge 2g-inch paper shell, loaded with 4 drams 
powder, 2 pink-edge wads and 14 ounces shot, sizes from 6 
down, or t ounce shot, sizes 7, 8, 9 or 10, will give as good 
resuic With most guns as any one could wish for. Of course 
the load is forthe extreme distances; less powder and shot 
answers very well for shooting in cover. 7! = 


hand, the mountains lying to the south. east and west abound in 
game, and present all the natural advantages sought for by deer and 
elk. Enlarge the Park and you make the whole area a game country. 

lt seems to meit should be the policy of the government, in the 
management of the Park, to protect above everything else the timber 
and game. If this view is correct then the admission of railways 
within the Park should be poate. Nothing would tend more to 
destroy the timber by fire t the of trains through the for- 
est. Moreover, the locomotive w: e and the additional traffic 
caused by railway transportation would convert the place into a pub- 
lic highway and tend to destroy all aspects of a Park. It would most 
effectually drive out all large game. The Park should be kept as a 
place of recreation and rest for those who can afford sufficient time 
to y its benefits and reap the advantages of an out-door life. The 
coun’ — a sufficient number of resorts for gripsack 
travelers who like to huddle together in large hotels and move with 


thing in a shotgun, it must be conceded a superior weapon. 
Powder will give the penetration far beyond the “hitting” 
range of cither. I speak of good guns. A good muzzle- 
loader will beat a poor breechloader and vice verso. A very 
heavy muzzle gun may be a better gun for long range than a 
lighter breechloader, but a really good 10-bore 10-pound 
breechloader will beat any muzzleloader same weight and 
bore, at allranges. This opinion is backed by just sucha 
gun and something to make it more interesting if desired. 
Souie one asks about the relative shooting of 10s and 12s, 
I think the superiority of the 10 gun is mainly due to the 
extra weight and larger bore, chambering more shot and 
burning more powder; 4drams powder and 1} ounces shot is 
just ‘us cffective in a 12 asa 10-bore. Bogardus used a 12- 
gauge in all matches shot in England, and made them all 
drop their dollars. In a pigeon match shot at our town some 
years ago, a 12-gauge nfuzzleloader ‘“‘grassed” more biris 
than any one gun in the match. But for genera] shooting a 
10-bore is preferred, as it will take in more ‘‘territory.” 
There is one very important factor in gunning that is quite 
often overlooked—‘‘The man behind the gun.” Good hold- 
ing will make a poor gun appear to very good advantage. 
Good loading is very important; cheap powder is as good 
as any, but cheap wads are an abomination. My advice is 
to buy a 10-bore 10-pound gun from a reliable maker. 38. 
Marion, Ind. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There are three things in which I think many of us err. 
We use the small shot and too heavy charges, and are not 
careful enough in suiting the size of the grain of the powder 
to the length of the barrel of our guns. My field gun is a 12- 
gauge Webley, barrels only 26 inches. For larger game, 

ucks, etc., I use a 10-gauge, 30-inch barrels. In this gun I 
use 4 drams No. 8 Curtis & Harvey’s powder and 14 ounces 
of shot. in the 12-gauge, 3 drams a size finer, with 1 
ounce shot. Some may ask, why this change in the quality 
of the powder? All will admit that in order to get the full 
power of the powder it must be burnt in the barrel. If I 
load my 26-inch gun with the coarser grade, I find some ef 
it blown out without being burnt, adding nothing to the 
force of the charge. In my 30-inch barrels a much smaller 
portion escapes, as it has longer time in the barrel to ignite 
and exert its force behind the shot. In regard to the relative 
charges of powder and shot, my experience teaches me that 
the proportions stated are not far out of the way. We want 
always all the speed put into our lead that we can get, even 
then it sometimes seems to mea frightened quail will keep 
ahead of the swiftest shot; so we must not plug up our guns 
with too much lead. AmJI right? I claim that no small 
proportion of the birds we hit are lost because they are not | a good quantity of game in my hunting, and I never yet had 
knocked right down, but fly out of sight before they drop. | a muzzleloader kill a deer, wild goose, duck or turkey over 
I admit that at the best, we cannot always make dead shots, | 50 yards, while, on the other hand, I have killed with my 
but I do believe that the wounded’ birds we leave for the | breechloader deer, turkey and wild geese from 80 yards to 
foxes would be if we used heavier lead. For woodcock | 100 yards in several instances; and I killed one deer this 
I use number ei They are a tender bird, and if hit with | winter at 120 yards, measured, hitting it with two shot in the 
but three or fogr pellets, are pretty sure to stop, where the | neck. I am now using a 12-gauge, 36-inch Damascus barrel, 


the crowd. 
It is also very essential that more efficient means be taken to pre- 


vent the destruction of the deposits and iucrustations around the 
springs and geysers. Probably no other place in the world bears any 
comparison to the Yellowstone Park in the display of the phenomena 
‘connected with thermal waters, and every precaution should be taken 
to ae the place prem Saseeatios by a. 
uring the past season the demolition of these natural curiosities 
has been very great. I was surprised at the condition of the Mammoth 
Hot Springs upon my first visit early in August, but on returning to 
the springs in October I was amazed to see to what extent the destruc- 
tion = the deposits had been carried on in the short space of three 
months. 
Upon the general management of the Park I havesome views which 
I would be glad to express to you, but preferred. in this already too 
long latter, to restrict myself to some of the more scientific questions. 
such as the all-important one of maintaining the forests, the protec- 
tion game, and the preservation of natural curiosities of a 
scientific in . 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ARNOLD Haaug, 
Geologist, United States Geological Survey. 








Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been using shotguns ever since I could hold one at 
arm’s length. I have had several of different makes, both 
muzzleloaders and breechloaders, and after careful and 
thoreugh tests I must confess that the breechloader, properly 
loaded, will surpass the muzzleloader, both for pavtern and 
penetration. The best test is game shooting. I have killed 


Burstep Gun BarRRELS.—We presume that most men 
who know anything about guns are aware that it is injudi- 
cious to discharge a gun or rifle which has an obstruction in 
its barrel, for it is very likely that the barrel may be bursted. 
This familiar principle has lately been made the subject of 
a number of experiments by Mr. W.. Heath, of Phila- 
delphia, who has burst several guns rifles by shooting 
them with stuck bullets, snow, wet sand or mud in the 
barrel at the muzzle. Mr. Heath publishes a ph 
showing the condition of fourteen such barrels after his ex- 
periments. He is with J. C. Grubb & Co., Philadelphia. 
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weighing 10% pounds. This gun when properly loaded is 
sure to kill at 100 yards, if held on the game. 

There is a great deal in good powder, shot to fit the muzzle 
of your gun and shells properly loaded. I use in deer hunt- 
ing, nickle-plated shells 2% inches long, 3} drams Orange 
Lightning powder, 2 pink-edge wads, hard down on powder, 
12 buckshot weighing 1} ounces, 1 pink-edge wad, well 
down on the shot. Then I run wax from a wax candle all 
around the edge of the wad on shot—nearly equal to crimp- 


ing. 

{ have used this gun two years, it has never failed to do 
execution under 100 yards when held on the object shot at; 
it is as good as when first bought, and not for sale. I have 
never had a muzzleloading gun to shoot anything like the 
brecchloader, and I’ve owned some fine guns, both 10 ard 
12-gauge. I prefer the 12-gauge to any other, believing the 
give more satisfaction. l owned a 10-gauge gun before 
bought the one I now have and sold it, soon after J tested 
its shooting qualities. I have owned muzzleloaders, made by 
W.& C. Scott & Son, W. W. Greener, H. & J. W. King, and 
Bliss & Hutchinson; the last I still have and keep it for old 
associations’ sake. I find a heavy gun does better and harder 
shooting than a light gun, and I prefer the close choke to 
any other. My gun shoots any size shot well, anda turkey, 
duck, or squirrel, with No. 6 shot at 50 yards, is in great 
danger of losing its life. I owned a 12-gauge, 32-inch, five 
years ago, and sold it, not liking the way it scattered large 
shot; since then I have found out it was my fault in loading, 
not the gun. Mark IVEL. 

ALABAMA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


I like smal) bores for several reasons. They handle with 
a clean, prompt feeeling, which of itself is a pleasure. A 
6-pound gun weighs 12 pounds by night, especially if the bag 
is light and the tramp Jong. Large guns for flocks are cer- 
tainly effective weapons, but why carry a number of pounds 
of often high-priced wood and iron for the occasional big 
chance, ignoring the average shooting of the section within 
your reach. I commenced some twenty years ago with a 
16-bore, single muzzleloader. Getting ‘‘lony” I bought a 
14-bore, double gun, then a 12, then a 10, and back to a 14- 
bore. Losing some geese (A. canadensis) because their size 
made me think [ was near enough when I wasn’t, 1 invested 
in an 8-bore, double, being determined to be prepared next 
time. I followed ‘‘float gunning” off and on all that winter. 
but my big gun wes generally quiet. An old 10-bore Lane 
& Read did most work. These I sold and bought my first 
breechloader. I had done good work with my old friends, 
but I have never regretted my change of system, and of 
course to-day argument is superfluous. That is, as a rule. 
I have owned two 12-bores, one 10 andai16. The 10-bore I 
used shooting hagdons, and such sea birds, on the banks of 
Newfoundland. It shot well and killed clean, but a 12-bore, 
then at home, has since done equally well. I shot two 
seasons from a float and on the marshes, using a 12-bore, 
and the birds I got were numerous and varied. 

Il used a 12-bore while in the Arctic, and have fed the 
whole ship’s company repeatedly. I shot seals, gulls, eider 
ducks, old squaws, brant geese, plover and ptarmigan. This 
gun was a pleasure to sheot. Alas, to-day I have it not. It 
was sold in far Northern Siberia, where I was with other 
survivors of the Jeannette. The articles gotten in exchange 
were sorely needed or else I should never have parted with 
her. I called her ‘‘Betsy,” and now we ‘“‘are out.” To-day 
I am using a 16-bore Parker, 6 pounds. It is a strong shoot- 
ing gun. My first day out with it 1 got thirteen snipe 
(G. wilsonii). One I shot dead and picked up fifty-four 
paces away. I shot a curlew (4. hudsonicus) dead at seventy- 
six paces. The bird is stuffed and in my dining-room to-day. 
Charge, 2% powder, 1 ounce No. 8 shot. Sportsmen, I think, 
generally use pretty fair-sized guns for upland plover (7. 
bariramius). 1 find my little Parker has to be held close, 
but kills as clean as any gun I ever owned. 

While at Phim Island last fall I met a party from Glou- 
cester. They all had heavy guns, 10-bores and one 12-bore, 
weighing 10 to 11 pounds each. Sport ran quiet, so we shot 
at targets. All their guns and my own were shot from rest, 
same distance, same man and same sized target. In charges 
they used 43 powder, 1} shot, No. 8and No. 4. I used 2% 
of powder and 1 ounce of shot No. 8 and No. 4. Oneof them 
beat me only once. I beat it twice badly, another three 
times, and the third twice. These guns, I presume, are in 
the hands of their respective owners, Mr. Frank Gaffney, 
Mr. Abbott Coffin, Mr. Marchant and Mr. Rowe. I think 
that to-day I should take a 16-bore were I going again to the 
Arctic. RayMonD LEE NEWcomB. 

SALEM, Mass., March, 1884. : 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A common 10-gauge gun of Parker’s, which I targeted on 
Jan. 27 last, with following results: My targets were 24- 
inch. Distance 45 paces, as long as I could take (which is 
at least 40 inches), and shot against a heavy wind blowing 
from over an immense marsh: No. 10 shot, right-hand, 276; 
left-hand, 265. No. 8 shot, right-hand, 165; left-hand, 119. 
No. 6 shot, right-hand, 91; left-hand, 85. Charge used, 44 
powder, 1} shot, 2 wads on powder, 1 on shot. @G. H. W. 

ToLEDo, O. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


His shotgun—killed a buck with it 120 yards—the charge 
was one dram of powder and thirtcen buckshot. With 
“Ogeechee” to tell it for the muzzleloader the breechloader 
must stand back. Send ‘‘Ogeechee’’ first prize next time. 
The cold spell I fear has about used up the quail here. Our 
shooting was very poor last fall. A bill is before the Ohio 
Legislature to protect squirrels between January and June. 
May it pass. W. H. H. 


Wauseon, Ohie. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


With me it is a settled question that a breechloader is the 
gun; also, that for all kinds of game, large or small, a 
10-bore is the thing. J have never seen a 12-bore that could 
hold its own, everything considered, with a 10-bore. If that 
is not so, why are the 10-bore barred, as Mr. ‘“‘N. E. W.” 
writes? Let us hear from parties that have used both bores, 
10 and 12 gauge, and that bag game and learn which will 
kill the cleanest at long distance, both large and small game. 
I use a 10-bore and have friends that have used and owned 
both, and they all say that a 10-bore will kill cleaner at a 
long distance. Let us hear from those that have used both, 
and that are not prejudiced. NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


SHOOTING IN MEXICO. 


ERHAPS a word from this ‘land of God and _ liberty,” 
of the Montezumas, of the Aztecs, and of Majianas, 
may not prove wholly uninteresting, This city, Monterey 
(or King Mountain), lies in a beautiful valley entirely sur- 
rounded by mountains, the principal of which, or rather the 
most widely known of which, is the Saddle Mountain, from 
its close resemblance in shape toa Mexican saddle. Distant 
from Laredo, Tex., about 165 miles on the Mexican National 
Railroad. It is the capital of the State of Nuevo Leon, and 
has a population of about 50,000. Some 500 Americans do 
business and reside here, principally German-Americans; 
climate perfectly delightful. _Game—quail, jack rabbits, 
cotton tails, ducks, deer, wild hogs, wildcats, Mexican 
tigers and cougars, all found within three leagues of the 
plaza. A strange country this; you never see nor hear of a 
sportsman, seldom sce a dead — (you can buy live trapped 
ones in the market); occasionally a greaser rides in with a 
deer, but about the only sign you see of the existence of this 
game is on Sunday morning. Then you see a dozen different 
Mexicans hawking the hides of wild cats, wild hogs and 
deer, with occasionally a fine specimen skin of the tiger and 
cougar, or Mexican lion, asit is called. I have the pelt of 
adeer shot by me here ,two months since that measures 
exactly seven feet long. Is not that more than the average? 
All the deer here are the blacktail variety. 

Of late I have enjoyed (save for the want of a fellow 
sportsman) this fine nena ground. I have a fine Irish 
red setter bitch, Vick, and at my rancho, adjoining the city, 
can bag any day thirty to fifty quail with a couple of braces 
of rabbits. My grand old dog Pete (his like wil] never be 
seen in Mexico) died three weeks ago of throat disease. Shoot- 
ing here would bea paradise but for the warm weather. 
We rarely ever see a frost. The undergrowth is rank, in- 
tensely so, and what with prickly pears, sand burrs, thorns, 
mesquite, etc., it is almost a ‘‘cruelty to animals” to hunt a 
setter here. Above here, say ninety miles, at Saltillo in 
Coahuillo, it is much cooler, with more open land, a grain 
country, and I am told it is full of quail. Of this more anon. 

This week I have bagged in one day thirty-five quail, one 
teal, seven rabbits and thirteen doves. Not bad for Mexico, 
is it? Iuck shooting is geod here almost any cool day on 
the water courses. 

I have all the outfit a sportsman ever wants in any country, 
and would gladly welcome any sportsman from the United 
States and do my level best for him. 

Are you fond of mocking birds? Verily this is their 
Eden. Bird and cage for fifty cents, Mexican money, with 
18 per cent. discount thrown in. One five years old is sing- 
ing above my head so beautifully this moment, as if to say, 
“Don’t forget me.” Don CARLos. 

MonTEREY, Mexico. 


THE CHOICE OF HUNTING RIFLES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Among other things I desire to call attention to a new 
cartridge, which, as 1am indirectly informed, is soon to be 
put upon the market. 

I do not think I am the only one who will favor its intro- 
duction. The cartridge referred to is of .45-caliber, and will 
be loaded with 115 to 120 grains of powder and 350 grains of 
lead. This, in my present opinion, woald be greatly in ad- 
vance of anything yet made for hunting purposes. With 
reference to this cartridge I would invite the opinion of some 
of your correspondents who have already given us the benefit 
of their views upon other subjects pertinent to this discus- 
sion. 

“Greenhorn” early in the discussion, ‘‘Prairie Dog” and 
others have already demanded a cartridge somewhat similar, 
and I have small doubt that it will meet with almost univer- 


; sal approval. 


My predeliction for the .40-caliber is not so great that I 
cannot recognize the advantages claimed for other calibers, 
nor will it prevent me from adopting a larger caliber, if, 
upon good and sufficient reasoning, it can be shown me that 
it is better adapted to game shooting. After all, my prefer- 
ence for the .40-caliber may be founded more upon individ- 
ual taste than upon any better reason. The results which 
would probably be obtained from the use of this .45-115-350 
I confess, 1 think, would be in advance of anything ob- 
tainable in a .40-caliber cartridge. This proportion—some- 
thing more than 3 to 1—should give a very flat trajectory, 
and yet the bullet is of a weight,which would, when im- 
pelled with a high degree of velocit, , give penetration and 
bone-crushing effects sufficient to satisfy the most exacting, 
especially if a hard, solid bullet is used, or one with a very 
small hole, tapering to a point at the bottom, and extending 
one-half its length, as described by Mr. Van Dyke. His 
suggestion that in every box of cartridges, one-half be loaded 
with solid bullets and one-half with hollow-fronted bullets, 
is an excellent one. In this way net only could every one 
be suited, but all could have an opportunity of testing for 
themselves the efficacy of the hollow-pointed bullet. 

For every kind of game possessed of less vital power than 
grizzly bears, or buffalo and like large animals, this cartridge, 
in my present opinion, would be very near perfection; even 
for these it would be considered sufficient by many. This is 
very nearly the charge used by ‘‘P.” when he made such 
havoc among the grizzlies, kiling upward of twenty in a 
single season; for, if I am rightly informed, he used at this 
time a .45-caliber rifle, with 100 to 110 grains of powder and 
344 of lead. 

Now comes the question, shall this charge be put in a 
straight or in a ‘‘bottle-neck” shell. Personally I am in favor 
of the straight shell as being simpler, stronger, less liable to 
burst and productive of less recoil. Were I accustomed to 
use single loading rifles I would strongly urge that it be put 
in a shell of this shape. But as I favor the use of a good re- 
peater as being less ‘‘cruelly wasteful of game,” all things 
considered, 1 am met with the objection that in this form 
the cartridge would be entirely too long, at leust 34 inches, 
for use in any repeating system using the lever underneath. 

Very regretfully do I make this assertion. The arc de- 
scribed by the lever would be so long that it would be im- 
possible to pump it with the gun at the shoulder. A 2; 
inch cartridge is about the maximum length for comfortable 
use in a repeater of lever action, and this is rather too long. 
Now one of two things must be done, either invent some re- 
peating system which will not be open to this objection, and 
which can be as conveniently and easily worked as those 
using the lever action, or reduce the length of the shell. The 
only means of reducing it to the desired limit, and maintain 
the same charge of powder and lead is, of course, to make 
the skell ‘‘bottle-necked.” 

Therefore, on behalf of all wedded to th of repeaters, 
I hope that the above charge or one appiiimating it may 


be put in a shell of this description. But I would advise all 
to be careful to see that the shell fits closely and exactly the 
entire length, especially at the shoulder, at which place it is 
most liahle-to burst if there be an unoccupied space between 
the shell and the chamber; If, however, the rifle be _—_- 
erly chambered, so that the shell fits snugly and evenly 
ee the danger of bursting or sticking may be readily 
avoided. 

Of course the recoil of this cartridge would be rather 
severe, especially if it be bottle-neck. Fortunately there is a 
way of overcoming this objection. Should such a cartridge 
be made and a repeater adopted to its use, I would recom- 
mend the use of some good permanent (not adjustable) recoil 
pad. There are several of these, particularly the Silver pad 
and the eiastic heel plate, invented by Piffard, recently de- 
scribed in these columns. These, though they do not abolish 
the amount of recoil, would reduce its contusive force, or 
sensible effect, about one-half. By the use of such a con- 
trivance I do not think the recoil of the proposed .45-115-350 
would be more disagreeable than that of the regular service 
ammunition .45-70-405. 

It is wrong to speak of the ‘“‘unmanly fear of a little re- 
coil.” I think that the majority of men who do any amount 
of still-hunting will be found of physique sufficiently tough 
to enable them to stand up against considerable recoil, when 
the rifle is held properly. But excessive recoil, while at- 
tended with no serious physical injury, is productive of a 
very serious mental one, which is this: In a short while, 
one who uses a rifle which recoils greatly, becomes in a cer- 
tain sense afraid of it, and involuntarily flinches when he 
pp trigger. Bad shooting is the invariable consequence. 

have known men to swear that they did not flinch, yet dis- 
tinctly saw them do so, showing that it is wholly involun- 
tary and does not proceed from any actual fear of the recoil. 
Especially is this true of men of nervous temperament. 

So I have known men to make better shooting at game 
than they could possibly do at a target, with a rifle whose 
recoil was very heavy, for the reason that in their excite- 
ment the small item of recoil was entirely forgotten. 

The reason I at first demanded the use of the 500-grain 
bullet in a .40-caliber repeater, was that I might haye a cart- 
ridge with weight of lead sufficient to use against the largest 
and toughest animals on the continent. For all smaller 
game, by cutting down the bullet, I could easily have used 
more powder and less Jead, as desired. I am convinced now 
that I was wrong, for the simple reason that this cartridge 
cannot be made short enough for use in a repeater of lever 
— except possibly by those whose arms are of unusual 
length. 

So also I see no reason wy this proposed shell could not 
use a heavier bullet if desired, say one of 500 grains. In 
order that the cartridge maintain the same length as in using 
the 350 or $25 grain bullet, the former would necessarily ex- 
tend further into the shell and beyond the shoulder, displacing 
something like 15 to 20 grains of powder. Greater penetration 


and energy—terms here nearly synonymous with higher tra- | 


jectory—would be the result. Would there be any objection to 
this because of a certain amount of powder surrounding that 
portion of the 500-grain bullet, which in this way would extend 
beyond theshoulder? I should think not, unless, perhaps, that 
the fact would be productive of additional recoil. So also less 
lead than 350 grains could be readily used by the substitution 
of a bullet of the desired weight and character. The difficulty 
which might arise from the confusion of these different 
kinds of ammunition might be avoided, as before pointed out, 
by employing different colored shells or primers. 

If it be found that this cartridge will be too long in .45- 
caliber even when bottle-necked, for use in a repeater of 
lever action, then let a cartridge be made inits stead, which, 
while maintaining nearly the same proportion of powder to 
lead, will contain 105-110 grains powder and 325 grains of 
lead. Without doubt this can be brought within the limit 
of length. 

Mr. Duane has anticipated me in calling attention to the 
fact that as we increase the diameter of the bullet it meets 
with proportional atmospheric resistance, a fact seemingly 
lost sight of when the broad statement was made by your 
correspondent, Mr. Van Dyke, that the only possible way to 
give a ball weight without cutting down its velocity is by 
“‘widening it.” 

High initial velocity is not so much what we want asa 
high degree of velocity combined with energy within hunt- 
ing ranges, say 200 yards. 

Tanai much like to be told in some such tabular form as 
Mr. Duane has been kind enough to furnish us, the results 
following experiments with a certain charge, ¢. g., 100 grains 
powder and 300 grains lead in the three calibers, .40, .45 
and .50. 

I am inclined to think that with an even start in a 200 
yards race, while the *.50-caliber bullet might start the 
quickest and lead at the first fifty or one hundred yards, the 
smaller .40-caliber bullet would win, and be less ‘‘winded,” 
z. é., have more energy left to go much further, if necessary. 
What we all want is a rifle which, while convenient to 
handle, will accurately use ammunition which will give 
enough penetration and bone-crushing power to always 
reach the vitals, and break whatever bones it encounters and 
will in addition give a trajectory so flat that the bullet will 
not fall more than six inches in 200 yards. 

Though the proposed cartridge, .45-105 to 110-825, may fall 
somewhat short of this result, I feel sure that its introduc- 
tion will be considered a good long step in the right direc- 
tion. Iam glad Mr. Duane has demonstuted so clearly the. 
two important conditions of accuracy and energy which, the 
latter especially, seem to have been somewhat lost sight of 
in the anxiety to get flat trajectory. I cannot as yet agree 
that for all-round work a bullet of less than 300 grains has 
enough of this quality of energy. Individual instances may 
seem to prove the contrary, but in the long run1 am quite 
certain that a 300-grain builet (I like one with 25 or 50 grains 
added to it even better) will prove more satisfactory a 
much lighter one. Now pile on all the powder that the rifle 
and the man shooting it can stand, and do accurate work. 

To illustrate: Although in the very large majority of in- 
stances, 250 _ is outside hunting range (it will be found 
to be somewhat less in the East), I have killed two bull elk, 
either of which was considerably over 500 yards distant, and 
upon ground considerably higher than that upon which I 
stood or rather laid. I cannot think that some of the light 
express bullets which have been advocated, or even a round 
ball, would have been so effective, even if I had been able to 
hit the game with them, because much more of their ener 
would have been lost than was the case with the heavier solid 
bullet, their — power would have been less. Don’t 
imagine that either of these elk was hit by the first shot, or 
the second or the third. 

I confess to a considerable amount of surprise in reading 
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. Van Dyke’s sweeping denunciation of the .40-caliber, 
~ ae favor its use. Even admitting that the cal- 
jber is not sufficient for all-round work, and that we are mis- 
taken in its adoption, I cannot think that it is so toanwxtert 
which merits this wholesale criticism. It would seem that when 
his pen, which has written many good things, and given much 
valuable advice, wrote this, he was of a certain 
amount of that same illiberality which he so severely criti- 
cises in others. It is hardly possible that he has given it a 
fair trial upon game, an I cannot escape the conviction 
that his objection is founded more upon theory than prac- 
— I have before said, very possibly, nay, certainly, there 
may be better charges, better ammunition than we have at 
present. And moreover, I am perfectly willing to be shown 
that these will find best result (sufficient accuracy and en- 
ergy with the flattest possible trajectory) in a larger caliber, 
and that, therefore, I am wrong in using and advocating a .40- 
caliber rifle, but not before I have said something in defense 
of that which is at oe at least my favorite. Nor would 
I be a sportsman if I did not repell the insinuation that land 
all who use a rifle of this caliber are so fond of spilling blood 
that the crippling and wounding of game is a matter of no 
consequence to US. Being thoroughly convinced from a 
somewhat extended experience that I am not that “‘demi-god” 
he properly refers to in such sarcastic language, and being tol- 
erably well acquainted with many of the ‘‘eccentricities of 
Jead,” { feel that 1 am at liberty to take up the gauntlet 
flung down by him, and risk impalement upon the points of 
his propositions. He asserts that he who uses a .40-caliber 
solid bullet must necessarily be understood as saying that— 
“First, he can hit his game just where he chooses; or, 

“Second, that a ball is just as effective in one part of an 
animal as in any other part; or, 

“Third, that the crippling and torturing of game is a mat- 
ter of no consequence.” 7 . 

As regards the matter of accuracy and being able to hit 
within **.87906 of an inch” of the precise spot where it is de- 
sired to plant the ball, or to place it in the ‘‘heart of a bound- 
ing deer,” let me say that, in my belief, the man who can, 
under all the varying circumstances likely to arise in hunting, 
hit within a foot of that particular spot when shooting at 
game standing over 100 yards distant, or within three feet of 
it when shooting at running game at that distance, is a better 
shot than the large majority of men with whom I have 
been brought in contact, at least, who use any sort of a hunt- 
ing rifle. 

7 man who is able to hit a fify-cent piece six times out of 
ten at 50 yards, will often miss a deer standing broadside at 
75 or 100, and apparently there is little if any, more excite- 
ment in the latter case than in the former. ‘The ever- 
changing conditions of ground and light,” the inability to 
tell just how the deer is standing, the fact of being ‘‘blown” 
from a hard climb or run, etc., etc., are factors which 
cause misses which are often so bad that, hearing of them, 
many a ‘‘target” shot would laugh heartily, and assure him- 

self, if he did not declare it, that he could never score such 
amiss. But I have had the good luck to see them come 
sadly to grief when attempting shots even easier than that 
the possibility of which they ridiculed. Now, I have known 
many hunters, aye, good sportsmen, too, who prefer the little 
.40-caliber to any other, as being best able to assist them in 
bringing their game to bag. 

Will your correspondent answer me why it is that so many 
of the pelt and meat hunters of the West, whose opinion 
upon a subject like this is certainly entitled to great weight, 
favor this caliber? It is simply because they find that it 
enables them to ply the abominable profession with the best 
results, and that they make a better livelihood by its use. It 
would seem to me that a bullet of this description, which is 
so great a favorite on the buffalo range with old hunters, 
would grrenty be found to be quite sufficient for animals 
so much smaller and possessed of so much less vitality as 
deer and antelope. 

I do not doubt, however, that better results follow the 
making the bullet expansive, as suggested by your cor 
respondent ‘‘D. McG.,” when the shooting is to be confined 
to animals of this description. 

The second proposition is of course preposterous and un- 
worthy of consideration. 

As regards the third, let me ask your correspondent whick 
is the more cruel, to shoot an elk or a buffalo—for this dis- 
cussion is not confined to deer alone, but extends to all 
large game on the continent—in the haunch with a light 
weight bullet of large caliber, or an express expansive bul- 
let which will flatten out (if it does not go into splash), or 
to hit him in the same place with a 370 or 500-grain solid 
bullet of .40-caliber? 

Neither of the former will do more than reach and prob- 
ably fracture the bone in a majority of cases, making: a 
larger surface wound, while the latter will rarely fail to have 
“energy” enough not only to crush the bone of the hip, but 
also to find its way to the hollow. Unless the artery be cut, 
in which case does he suppose the animals would longest 
survive the injury? 

Let us supposea ‘‘Plains” scene. Two men cen foot, about 
equal in their abiiity to hit game. 
Sharps, and the other with a .50-caliber Winchester, suddenly 


find themselves close upon two buffalo bulls. The buffalo 


= and run; one takes the left buffalo, and the other the 
right. 

hen the firing has ceased and the smoke cleared away, 
let us look at the result. One buffalo. is down, the other, 
wounded in a number of places, making his lumbering way 
across the plain to furnish food for wolves after two or three 
days of painful existence. Little need to ask by which rifle 
the bull on his side came to be there. 

I mention this case because I know tbat the result would 
be much the same in all such tests and, also, because the 
facts are very like a page out of my own experience. 

He, of the Winchester, having tested it upon this anda 
large number of other occasions and ‘‘found it wanting,” 
was very anxious to change it for the .40-caliber. 

It is only fair to say that his cartridge was not loaded as 
Mr. Van Dyke recommends. I have no doubt that he gets 
excellent results from his method of loading in shooting 
deer; but, though they might have proved somewhat more 
art, * G not think os results woes have been 
materially different in shooting larger game, unless, perhaps, 
the bullets were made solid and very hard. ree 

_ It is proportionately, of course, more difficult to drive a 
light ball presenting a large surface into flesh than a heavy 
ball presenting a small surface. 

On the other hand I thoroughly appreciate the force of 
the remark made by “‘D. McG.,” that when using the .40- 
caliber solid ball it often took him lenge to find his game 
after it was bit than it did to look it up in the first place. 


accurately or correctly made, since the ba ! 
divergent courses or fly wild when the rifle got at all dirty, 
and it fouled very much after two or three shots. 


One armed with a .40-90 


This, of course, is the great objection, and great annoyance 
and vexation of spirit is apt to follow the shooting of au ani- 
mal ‘‘a little too far back.” I grant it is much more grati- 
fying to see plenty of red evidence of your work on the 
trail, but Iam not yet willing to concede that the bullet 


which makes a great surface wound and does not penetrate, : 


is so surely and so quickly productive of death as that which 
always makes two holes in the hide. It is a sad thought to 
one who has any of the humane sentiment of the sportsman 
in his composition, to know that he has shot an animal 
through the paunch, and that the afflicted beast will live for 
hours and sometimes days, suffering intensely. 

Give me a formula for driving the irregular flattened ex- 
press bullet clear through bone and tissue, and also show me 
the rifle of a large caliber which is as handy to use and as 
convenient to carry, and also teach me how to shoot it with 
as little discomfort to myself and as accurately as I now can 
do with the smaller caliber, and I will adopt it at once. 

Let me instance an example where I went to the other ex- 
treme. Before going to the Rockies on a prolonged trip [ 
had Lefevre make me a double-barreled 134-pound rifle, 
chambered to shoot six or seven drams of powder and an 
ounce and a half of lead. 

I naturally expected great things of this rifle. In fact I 
was induced to purchase it from the fact that one of your 
correspondents had a similar rifle by the same maker. 
Probably the charge which I used—generally 155 to 160 


grains (14 ounces) lead—was wrong, probably the sights 


were not so good as some others, oe it = not quite 
Is seemed to pursue 


As to the results Iam quite positive it kicked tremend- 


ously, seemed to weigh a ton after a hard day’s tramp in 
search of elk or sheep, and above all I was never able to do 


good shooting with it. I am quite willing to admit that when 
that solid ounce and a half ball struck anything, the paralyza- 
tion which followed was most satisfactory. But I missed 
very often when I am certain 1 could have killed with a .40- 
caliber. The result was so unsatisfactory from the use of the 
hollow-fronted ball that 1 soon gave it up. 

I was very sorry not to have had the opportunity to use 
this rifle with about 120 grains of powder and a reund ball. 
The truth of the whole matter is that in loading our am- 
munition or selecting a rifle, we must be —_ influenced 
by the character and variety of game we arc likely to en- 
counter, and the probable range at which most of the shoot- 
ing is to be done. 

ut I feel quite assured that a good repeater, and one 
which is net liable to get out of order, adapted to the use of 
this proposed .45-115 to 120-350 cartridge, or if this prove 
too long, the .45-105 to 110-325, will be the best rifle for ex- 
tended trips to those localities where we do not wish to be 
encumbered with more than one rifle, and want that one 
easy to handle and to carry, and where in a week we may 
possibly shoot at six or seven kinds of animals, including 
some of a dangerous character. 

I confess that | am dissatisfied with the rifles I have at 
present. What we want is a rifle which one will not soon 
wish to exchange for something better. If we are so for- 
tunate as to get this, let us use it exclusively and get to 
thoroughly to know-its disposition, its capabilities and its 
faults. There will arise a confidence in it and a love for it 
which will not only give us additional pleasure in its posses- 
sion. but will very greatly assist our shooting. For that 
confidence in it, that feeling that ‘‘the gun will do its duty,” 
dees as much as anything else to insure good shooting at 
game. In fact, it seems to render the eye truer and the arm 
more steady, and it certainly greatly enhances the sport of 
stalking. 

Then if one misses there is a half-ashamed feeling that he 
has not done his part. One cannot escape having a feel- 
ing of friendliness and affection for a gun that has served 
him well, and has never betrayed his reliance in it. Senti- 
ment aside, it is at least a source of great satisfaction to know 
that a bad shot cannot be charged to the fault of the gun, and 
that one must look elsewhere for the cause. : 

After ail] am compelled to think that correspondent who 
intimated his regret that the breechloader had ever been in- 
vented and that the muzzleloading rifle was a thing of the 
past, more nearly right than any of us. Were this the case, 
there would be plenty of game left within easy distances, 
and the sport would be in every way more satisfactory. For 
as we all know the greater difficulties there are to surmount 
for him who has the courage and patience to persevere (the 
crucial test after all, and the rock upon which so many 
would-be sportsmen go to pieces), the harder he has to 
work for a shot the keencr the enjoyment in bagging the 
game at last. So on the other hand it is very easy to become 
surfeited with too much killing. 

When the game is easily found and more easily killed, it 
is no longer sport, and the manly art of stalking becomes 
butchering. Oh that many who yearly visit the Rockies in 
quest of slaughter could see that in*this way they are killing 
the goose that lays for them the golden egg, and be taught 
that there is really much more enjoyment in followinga herd 
of elk or sheep all day to finally get a good shot at and kill 
an old bull or ram, than in banging away indiscriminately 
as soon as within range, piling up half a dozen cows and 
calves, or ewes and lambs, as the case may be. But no, it is 
blood they want, and blood they get, but not all of them, 
thank heaven! A little while and there will be no game left 
where it used to be most abundant. Between these sports- 
men (?) and the nefarious hide hunter the slaughter will soon 
be complete. But this is an age of progress, and I suppose 
we must bow to the spirit of the age. 

While every true sportsman must admire the picture of our 
old friend ‘‘Nessmuk” clin ing with fond tenacity to the use 
of the faithful old muzzleloader, which has served him so 
long and so well—and, as we all es will continue*to do so 
for many years to come—I am of clay much too human not 
to covet something better than that which I now have, when 
that something can readily be had; nor do I wish to feel that 
I am handicapped by the fact that my rifle is not so good nor 
so.effective as my neighbor’s. I wish to be as fully and as 
well equipped as he. I would greatly like to soar above this, 
but I cannot. So, as in the good old days of the muzzle- 
loader we would have wished to have the best that could be 
made, I now, in the days of the improved breechloader, have 
the same desire to have the best; and, having obtained it, 
indulge the comforting reflection that I am not obliged to 
admit the fact that my companion is happy in the posses- 
sion of a rifle better than my own. 

I fully agree with your correspondent ‘‘Greenhorn”’ in his 
pecoeres for a butt plate similar to that used on the 

pringfield army rifle. have also used the sho stock 
on hunting rifles with great satisfaction. With a butt plate 
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of the shape of either of these, a rifle can be readily and 
quickly brought to the shoulder and be firmly held in proper 
position, especially if it be provided with a rubber heel 
plate, since the rubber will not allow the stock to slip from 
the arm as readily as the iron plate. A stock with a butt 
: resembling that of the old Kentucky rifle is a nuisance. 
am surprised that there has not been more discussion 
with regard to the effect of the various methods of rifling 
upon accuracy and energy. D. M. B. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am watching for the evolution of a perfect rifle out of 
all these ‘‘hunting rifle” articles in your paper. In 1872 I 


fired a Winchester rifle 1,250 times without cleaning it. Then 


the charge was only tweuty-five grains of powder, but I 


found it heavy enough for moose, caribou and bear in 


Canada, and brought down several. Of course, a heavier 


load would be much better, but can’t we overcharge a rifle 
as well as a shotgun? 


MANHATTAN, 
New York. 


A TAXIDERMIST’S VIEW OF IT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is not without years of consideration to strengthen my 
convictions that I offer the following remove from public 
opinion. I would further ask the careful and unprejudiced 
consideration of my statements, and now, while the subject 
of bird laws is being agitated, seems to be a fitting oppor- 
tunity. 

The time to shoot birds is in the spring and not in the fall. 
If the birds were shot at this time (spring) only, they would 
be far more abundant than at present. Let us begin with the 
ruffed grouse or partridge, and see how this change will 
operate in his case. The law at present is taken off Sept. 1, 
and the sportsman is not slow to begin hunting. The flocks 
of young grouse are inexperienced, and often but partially 

rown, and are cleaned up close with but little difficulty. 

uppose these birds were left until January and then the law 
taken off until April 1, they would become as shy and diffi- 
cult of capture as their parents, and a few years would find 
them a far more abundant bird than at present. ‘I'he same 
would be the case with the quail, while for the woodcock a 
decided advantage would be gained. The woodcock arrives 
early, and couid be shot until April 1, when the birds arrive 
that will breed with us. The summer shooting is fast anni- 
hilating tbis species, and it is getting to be a scarce bird in 
thickly settled districts. And this is not to be wondered at, 
when a sportsman locates a pair of birds, and on the 4th of 
July cleans them up and their young also. 

But if we are to have any shore birds a few years hence, 
the summer and fall shooting must be prohibited. The 
former in particular is very disastrous to the species that 
return leisurely, and they are killed with but little difficulty 
almost as fast as they appear upon the marshes they fre- 
quent. In the spring it is different; the birds are then 
en route for their breeding grounds, and are much more shy 
and difficult to get at. They do not linger so Jong as in the 
summer or autumn, and although good bags are often made, 
yet the slaughter cannot compare with that made during 
these seasons. Besides all of this, there is more satisfaction 
in having a few spring birds than a quantity of fall ones, if 
one has any eye for beauty. 

With our small birds the case is not different, as those 
know who make collections of them. It is a wise provision 
also that of most of our bright-colored species the males 
arrive first, and the best plumaged in the van, and are the 
individuals going the furthest north. The golden rule for 
all collecting is, take what birds are wanted while the migra- 
tion is in progress, but as soon as the individuals appear that 
breed with us let them alone. If this rule is adhered to, no 
section will be depopulated or any decrease noticed. But 
few if any birds should be killed from June 1 to Sept. 1. 

The decrease of small birds noticed in many localities is 
almost wholly on account of the shooting of resident birds. 
If, for instance, any of our common robins are wanted, let 
them be taken in March while passing by in flocks, but early 
in April those come which sojourn with us, and if these are 
not disturbed robins will not grow scarce from the shooting 
of them. The first to come are those which are to distribute 
themselves in our northern country, and a missing bird here 
and there will make no difference. But aman or boy can 
seriously impair the number of robins in a locality by shoot- 
ing them betwee: April 1and September 15. There are 
birds enough for all who wish if they will use and not waste, 
and temper this destruction with a regard for natural laws. 

The taking of birds’ eggs is considered by many worse 
than the killing of the birds; but this is not so. I know of 
no birds which will not make at least three or four attempts 
to rear their brood before giving it up. But I would severely 
denounce the killing of the parent birds from the nest unless 
in exceptional cases, or when absoluteiy necessary for posi- 
tive identification. If the places where birds are breeding in 
large numbers are not visited by the shotgun as well as the 
eggers, and the latter will confine themselves to the taking 
of the eggs twice only, and not trouble the third clutch, 
little if any harm will be done. 

The preceding remarks, if lived up to, are practical. The 
author loves the birds, and does not like to kill any for which 
he has no use. If birds were only killed for some purpose and 
not merely for the sake of seeing them drop dead, the laws 
would need but little enforcement. 

One more point, if gained, will do much to protect our 
beautiful birds. Our (protective) tariff on bird skins is 
directly antagonistic to our bird laws. Let us look at it. All 
of the States have laws for the protection of small birds, and 
the killing of them is stopped in every possible way, if they 
are to be used for millinery, and at the same time a duty is 
imposed for the protection of the same industry here. Birds, 
and of bright colors, too, are collected extensively in foreign 
countries, and sent into Great Britain free of duty. If those 
birds were allowed to be brought to this country free also, 
they would be imported at prices that would defy our col. 
lectors, and if that was done would it not largely..protect our 
small birds? F. J. TINGLEy. 

[This is only saying that instead of killing our own birds 
we must kill those that are passing to States north of us. ] 


V. C. BartLett, proprietor of the Sportsmen’s Home, 
Saranac Lakes, N. Y. (the oldest hotel in the Adirondacks), 
died at Reeseville, N. Y., on the evening of 27th of February. 
His hotel has long heen regarded with peculiar favor—was 
most home-like, and has always been for years liberally 
patronized by well known anglers and tourists. He will be 
greatly missed. 
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DO THOU LIKEWISE. 


W E are having a very severe and protracted winter here, | 


and I fear the few birds left over by the shooters are 
having a bard time of it. My shooting the past season has 
been more varied and over a larger extent of country than 
any heretofore, commencing at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains on September 3, inthe Northwest territory, and 
ending on February 28, way down in Tennessee. My first 
bag of the season consisted of sharptailed and ruffed grouse, 
duck and snipe. My last of quail, woodcock, snipe and 
rail, and of this I will give a short account. 

I had gone to this point a month previous with three of 
the greenest puppies in the field that could be imagined, 
neither ever having pointed a bird, and scarcely knowing 
their names when beside you, and when a short distance off 
not at all, I knew they would hunt and were brave, and 
going there to break them, cared for nothing further. The 
morning was lovely, with the sun out bright and warm, and 
the slight frost of the previous night had entirely disappeared 
when I started for a large field, two miles distant from my 
stopping place, which I knew contained birds from previous 
acquaintanceship with it and them. I was accompanied by 
Knight, a setter, a grandson of Rob Roy, Druid and Doll, 
and greatgrandson to Carlowitz, and Shot, a pointer of ob- 
scure but worthy parentage. 

In entering the field the dogs were cast off to hunt out a 
large sedge patch on a hillside, facing the sun. Knight, to 
the right, went off with a dash, ind wheeling quickly, with 
his head highin the wind, walked up a few steps and became 
rigid, Shot backing him firmly off to the left. I knew the 
birds were moving from the action of the dog, and walking 
on in front of him, flushed the covey wild, bringing only one 
to bag, the balance dropping in a thicket a short distance off. 
After retrieving the dead bird, I turned to follow one I had 
marked down, and missed Knight. On whistling for him 
witbout response, I went back to look for him, and found 
him fast under the hill on another covey, near the place 
where he found the first, On flushing those, I got a brace, 
and marked a part of them settle by a fence on the course I 
meant to beat. I then returned to the location of the 
first which I had marked down in a brier thicket. 
Knight instantly pointed a bird. 1 crippled it only, 
and in searching for it, flushed a woodcock, which 
I got. Shot then pointed another, which I also got. 
I then left those birds and went to look after another covey, 
and of these I secured another brace. Their numbers were 
rather limited, owing to our former acquaintanceship. We 
then went on toward another likely looking field, a short 
distance ahead. I had scarcely entered the field, when 
Knight was again firm, and the pointer rigid behind him. 
On flushing the birds I got two with my first, and another 
with my ieft, the balance of four pitching into a thicket 
close by. Here the dogs flushed two; one I got, and the 
other I did not get, and passed on to another field. In this 
the pointer accidentally flushed a covey, and marking them 
down, I got beautiful points from both dogs, getting two 
birds and missing, as my old mentor used to say, other two, 
most inexcusably. Knight then found, in an adjoining field, 
a beautiful specimen of the rail family which I secured, and 
Shot immediately after was firm on four quail, Knight 
backing him some distance off with his head turned back 
over his shoulder, I enjoyed this performance so much that 
the decimated covey were allowed to go free. 

In going down behind the fence dividing the next two 
fields to give the dogs the wind, Knight showed much 
unxiety to get over, and when taken over at the lower end 
and cast off, made a break at full speed, with his head high 
up, to a fine covey, and stood them in grand form, directly 
opposite where he wanted to get over the fence on his way 
down. I kilied one only, missing the second. The balance 
went down over a steep embankment and across a creek, 
where I did not choose to follow them, and having as many 
as | cared about I started for home. 

On my way back the dogs made several more points on 
quail and flushed a snipe, and I added to my bag enough to 
make a total of fourteen quail, two woodcock, one suipe 
and one rail; not a large bag certainly, but cnough for the 
space of time occupied in getting it, and for amusement. 

JoHun Davipson,. 

Monrog, Mich., March 7, 1884. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 

"2 game stands of Philadelphia this week show that 

some one has been down the river and done execution 
among the snow geese, or that the Smyrna (Del.) market 
shooters have been more than usually successful, and shipped 
their fowl to this market, for at almost every poulterer’s stand 
more or less of these geese can be seen banging up for the 
first time this season. I took the trouble of makiny a trip to 
almost all the game cellars and shops on Saturday, but failed 
to find one man who called the bird by his proper name. 
Some (most of them) termed them brant, others bastard 
goose, and one gull goose. They did not sell at all well, and 
the pair your correspondent purchased were bought very 
cheap, and proved most excellent eating. Very tew solid 
white fowl were among them, the majority being clad in the 
sooty white garb of the young bird. On inquiring where 
they came from, I was always answered, ‘‘Down the bay.” 
Since the late snow fell, trapping of crows for shooting 
matches has been extensively going on at Bristol, Pa., and 
the netters have been very successful. A number of crow 
matches were shot during the week. Any quantity of these 
sable birds may be bought now for ten cents apiece, but 
after being caught for three or four days they become weak 
and do not fly well. In fact, at their best they are slow and 
make poor shooting from a trap, oftentimes having to be 
thrown into the air before they will take wing. Much float- 
ing ice is in the Delaware River at this writing, but the 
ducks, which were so plentiful before the present cold 
change in the weather, have decreased in numbers, and ap- 
pear to have gone further down the river. 

The shooting at Havre de Grace flats this spring thus far 
has been a total failure. Gentlemen I have talked to who own 
outfits there attribute it to the scarcity of feed, others to the 
bushwhackers. The truth is, however, that it is only a ques- 
tion of time when box or battery shooting will entirely destroy 
the duck shooting of a section where it is practiced, notwith- 
standing it may be allowed every other day only. In every 
instance in thissport the battery must be from necessity an- 
chored directly on the feeding grounds where the water is shal- 
low or of moderate depth, and the ducks become alarmed by 
the great number of ‘‘machines” laid out where they wish to 
qiient Box shooting in the fall and winter is bad enough in 

s destructiveness, but in the spring it is worse. I heard a 
very intelligent correspondent of Forest AND STREAM state 
a few days ago, that in these breechloading times it would 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


be only a few seasons more when it would not pay to own a 
battery outfit, so alarmed and timid were the fowl becoming. 
He is a part owner of ascow and double box, and takes every 
opportunity of using it, and is capable of knowing whereof 


he speaks. Homo. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME.—Centralia, Pa., March 3.—When 
‘snow bound” and shut in from the woods I have been 
greatly interested in the social chats in your paper. I listen 
kies,” from 
I won- 
der as I hear of bags filled without hardly a miss, and am 


to the speakers as they speak up from the ‘ 
the great North Woods and from the orange groves. 


pleased as I hear now and then one, as he tells his experience, 
admit that often the cunning grouse and quick-winged quail 
are too smart for his eye and his finger. I am pleased be- 
cause I am on the same bench. Up here among these moun- 
tains—spurs of the Blue Ridge—we have not much game, 
although on the “Little Mountain,” four miles north, there 
are several flocks of wild turkeys, and in the deep ravines 
lying among these hills a few deer hide away. In the Roar- 
ing Creek Valley, lying some ten miles away, during last 
autumn I had several days of grand sport among the ‘‘Bob 
Whites.” I am afraid this cold winter and its deep snow 
has been too much for them, although many of the farmers 
I have prevailed upon to feed them: If they all winter 
through we shall have a great many birds the coming season. 
—SPICEWOOD. 


MicnicAN NEEDs A Bounty ON Wo.tves.—The Mar- 
quette Mining Journal reports: John Spicer made a visit to 
Mud Lake, recently, and reports finding the carcasses of five 
deer that had been killed by wolves. Only a very small per- 
tion of each had been eaten. He stated, however, that deer 
in large numbers were ‘‘yarding” (staying together) near 
there, and that the wolves hang around, so that when they 
feel in need of something to eat they killa fresh deer and 
take their meals warm. Something should be done to pro- 
tect deer from the ravages of wolves, and, as there is but one 
thing to do, and that is to kill the wolves, enough bounty 
should be placed on them to make the job of eliminating 
them a short one. Every year there are hundreds of deer 
driven over the Pictured Rocks by these hungry pests, and 
are, of course, destroyed, without satisfying the appetites 
they fled from. Mr. Spicer said that he found twelve dead 
deer very close together, two years ago, that had perished in 
this way. 

FisHer’s IsLAND CLuB.—Hoboken, N. J., Feb. 22.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: The Fisher’s Island Club has re- 
ceived the second shipment of Western quail, about one 
hundred in number, in good condition. More birds are to 
arrive shortly and we hope the full number contracted for 
will be reached. We have heard from the farmers on the 
Island that there has been hardly any snow there this win- 
ter, and the weather much milder than on the mainland. 
We will liberate the birds within a month from now or as 
soon as the full number of birds has arrived. The New 
York Herald reporter was decidedly off when he claimed we 
would stock the lakes with fish as food for ducks, etc. Black 
bass would be an expensive diet for them.—Max WENZEL, 
Secretary. 

HUNTING ON THE SABBATH.—When so-called sportsmen 
from the North come to Florida, and our little country vil- 
lages, and spend the Sabbath day in ransacking a man’s land, 
with his guide and dogs, for game, it is about time that 
steps were taken to prevent it. Yesterday Northern men 
were banging away within less than two hundred yards of a 
meeting-house, where services were being held. It isa dis- 
grace for sportsmen to hunt on Sunday; if they care not for 
the laws of God and man, they ought to have respect enough 
for our residents to do their hunting on week - True 
sportsmen will not take pleasure in disobeying Sabbath laws, 
unless while out on a camp hunt, away from settlements, 
and in need of food.—Rep Wine (Glencoe, Fia.). 


CAPTURED WHITE DrEeR.—Johnsontown, N. Y., March 
9.—An old guide from the Lake Pleasant country has reached 
here. He reports that three white deer have been captured 
alive in that section. Two of these, a large doe and fawn, 
were extricated from the deep snow, near Piseco Lake, by 
William Courtney, an old sportsman of the vicinity. The 
other animal, an adult specimen, was captured in the same 
manner on the following day by a brother of Courtney. The 
fawn has since died, but the other two are doing well. They 
are on exhibition and awaken considerable interest on the 
part of the guides and hunters, who claim they are the only 
white deer ever known in that country.—Morning Journal. 





DISTRIBUTION OF QuAIL IN NEW JERSEY.—Mr. Chas. 
H. Bernard, secretary of the West Jersey Game Protective 
Association, states that between Jan. 14 and Feb. 8 he made 
five shipments of quail, amounting to 306 birds, to the At- 
lantic county director of the society at Smith’s Landing. 
We would like to hear frgm Mr. Bernard what proportion of 
birds purchased for putting out in the five lower counties of 
New Jerséy have thus far lived. Of course the quail have 
not yet been put out, nor should they be liberated until 
spring is fairly settled, but it would be interesting to the 
readers of FoREST AND STREAM to learn what percentage of 
birds have died and from what State they came.—Homo. 


GaME IN Minnesota.—Dodge Centre, Minn., Feb. 28.—I 
should be very glad if some one would give some hints on 
duck and goese shooting, as they will be plenty here ina 
few weeks on their way to the north. Pinnated grouse, or 
prairie chickens, are wintering quite well, as we have had 
no severe storms thjs winter. Ruffed grouse and quail are 
scarce. Wolves are plenty, with $7 bounty on them; they 
live largely on grouse and rabbits, and are hunted but very 
little —A, E. B. 


Migratory Quart.—New York, March 4.—Will you 
kindly say that any one desirous of importing live migratory 
quail this spring from Messina, Sicily, can receive informa- 
tion and all particulars as to price, etc., by addressing me.— 
Car F. Braun (P. O. Box 2,487). 


WHERE GAME Is ScaRcE.—A Pennsylvania man sends 
for a specimen copy and explains: ‘Game is getting scarce 
here, and think it will be easier to buy a few hunting stories 
than to try the real thing. However, I hunt.” 











ARKANSAS,—Evening Shade, Feb. 26.—We lost no quail 
by the cold this winter. ‘ Deer and turkey are plentiful and 
in fine condition.—J. G. 8. 


WE BAVE received from L. C. Smith, Syracuse, N. Y., 
an illustrated catalogue of the Baker guns made by him. 


[Marcu 13, 1884. 









Lamy Sire Slicherings. 


e ‘That reminds me.”’ 


106. 
EAR D. B. has gone to his rest. He was the mentor of 
my boyhood in all that pewmeet to the use of the gun 
and the love and pursuit of the sports of the field. He was 
an excellent wing-shot in the days when wing-shots were 
few in number. ; 

One day when he wished to go quai! ce his own gun 
was away, undergoing repairs. He borrowed a singlebar- 
rel gun of a neighbor. This gun had been a flint lock a cen- 
tury ago, but was at the time altered to a percussion. It 
had the wealth of barrel that is now only seen in the guns 
made long since by the Arabs. My dear old mentor shoul- 
dered this gun, was gone for some time, and returned with- 
out any birds, an unusual occurrence. ‘‘What!” I exclaimed, 
“no birds?” 

“No,” in a solemn voice. 

“Did you not find some?” 

“Te. 

‘‘Well, why didn’t you bring them home then?” 

Tn the same solemn voice, and with a face equally solemn, 
he replied: 

‘IT put up one covey, but my gur was so long that the 
muzzle was far ahead of the birds; sol turned round and 
ran back some distance so as to get the muzzle behind the 
birds, and when I thought that I had accomplished that end 
I faced about just in time to see the birds settle between me 
and the muzzle, so I gave it up and came home.” M. 


Sea and River Hishing. 
THE BEST COLOR FOR LEADERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Recognizing the justice of the point made by your corres- 
pondent in your issue of the 14th ult., in regard to the color 
of gut leaders, I have undertaken to make a few trials, pro- 
ceeding as follows: 

Selecting first a Gans and dull day, then a bright, clear 
one, I next filled my bath tub with as much water as it would 
hold, and having prepared a number of pieces of gut dyed a 
variety of hues, all more or less light, proceeded to look at 
them by placing my head under water about twelve inches, 
if not more, and passing the pieces before my eyes as near 
and as far as I could discern them. This was tried facing 
the light, then with my back to the window, but always tak- 
ing care the gut should not be in shadow. 

t used Ridgewood water, which was clear, yet at a distance 
of twelve or fifteen inches only the very dark gut was dis- 
cernible, while such as were of # dye from a dark color 
(such as blue slate, drab, and coffee, but in only sufficient 
strong color to make the gut that particular shade) stood the 
test very well. Clear, bright colors, will not suit, as they do 
not diminish the brightness or shine of the gut. 

On a bright day, a much lighter shade of the same color 
must be used, while on a dull day darker shades will answer. 
I believe the principal object should be to use only such 
colors as dull the surface of the gut, as by so doing it also 
prevents the adhesion of thousands of very small air bubbles 
which attach to the gut and makes it very conspicuous. 

In any event, 1 doubt if the human eye can distinguish any 
gut through two or three feet of water, while fish must see 
plainly ten times further, hence the angler, I.think, will do 
well to see, first, the color of the water he intends to fish; 
next, the sky he will have for a background, and select his 
leaders accordingly. > 

For my part, of all the shades used, I select first the coffee 
stain, which wakes the leader the color of slightly mudd 
water, next alight blue green drab, dulled, These two 
shall try as soon as the season opens, and let the creel decide 
for me.* Notwithstanding, I intend making further experi- 
ments in both sweet and salt water, as soon as weather per- 
mits,and I can secure a brother of the craft, equally interested, 
to assist me. 

I hope others will continue this subject, meantime I in- 
close samples which tested well, and four showing too 
much, so you can tell me what the colors are, after allowing 
a good margin for the color that washed off in the test. 

BROOKLYNITE. 

Commenting on the above, Mr. Wells writes: 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

It would decidedly seem the angling column is ane 
upward. The issue of to-day contains two well-considere 
and able communications on practical fly-fishing, both of 
value. 

And now further to encourage the hope that the fly-fisher- 
men are, at least some of them, neither so selfish as to wish 
to keep their ‘‘points” secret, nor so indolent as to shirk the 
plain duty of making them public, comes ‘‘Brooklynite’s” 
communication to hand. 

Before considering the latter, I would most heartily re- 
echo “‘J. G. W.’s” question: ‘‘We have all read time and 
time again of a bass when hooked leaping from the water 
and falling on the leader so as to break it. How does he do 
it oe 

I had always supposed the age of miracles was past, and 
that falling bodies, whether alive or dead, were governed by 
the laws of nature. Again and again have I been staggered 
by this statement, made in evident good faith. I reiterate 
the question, ‘‘How does he do it?” 

And now as to ‘‘Brooklynite’s” communication. 

It would most certainly seem, at the first blush, that to 
immerse the eye beneath the water and then to look upward, 
was the surest and most direct way to determine how a 
leader would appear to the trout; for thus the natural condi- 
tions would seem exactly to be reproduced. 

But a moment’s reflection shakes this opinion. 

We all know how sensitive is the human eye to any for- 
eign body, and how instantly the slightest irritation of the 
exterior affects the action of the muscles which control the 
focussing power of the lenses within, and whose office it is to 
form the image on the retina. 

We also know that unless these muscles perform their ap- 
pointed duty, the eye is as powerless to convey to the brain 
a truthful imagine as is a telescope, the different lenses of 
which have not been relatively adjusted to distinct vision. 
We have all, either in frolic or from necessity, tried to see 











Seat a pair of spectacles totally unsuited to our eyes, and 


we all know the result; and this experiment well illustrates 


the case in point. 
Again, though the mechanism of the eye work perfectly, 
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way assist in preventing a breakage should the rod spring at 
the ferrule. ! 

Most red makers are now making the tenon solid with the 
male ferrule, and although this is stronger it is heavier, and 
does not prevent the necessity of a long female ferrule, 
which, in a measure, takes the long even bend from the 
wood, and having a greater amount of purchase than a short 
nae is much more liable to cause a fracture than to pre- 
vent it. 

I have made a good many bass rods, after the Dr. Hen- 
shall and other patterns, and with one exception they have 
been made without dowels, and I have never known of a 
ferrule having been beut on a rod broken at the ferrule, al- 
though some of them have had very rough usage among the 
Thousand Islands and Lake Champlain. 

I think Messrs. Abbey & Imbrie, of New York, make the 
Henshall rod in this manner, and Mr. C. F. Orvis makes 
his rods without dowels. 

hete is another point in rod-making which should be 
cotisidered; and which I have practiced for a long tie, viz. : 
the fitting of fetrtiles without cutting away the wood the 
thickness of the mefi#l. The fetrule Shenld o “over” the 
joint of a wood rod, the sanie as on the split bamboo. The 
enamel: of the bamboo is never cut. to fit the ferrule on 
(I speak of fine rods only), and if is almost as damaging to a 
wood rod to cut it around to fit a ferrule as it is a bamboo. 


: intimate is the relation of its various parts, so pro- 
atill s¢yeir aympathy one with the other, that the power of 
the retina to receive and transmit a perfect image, even were 
one formed upon it, may well be doubted under such circum- 


stances. . 
tleman well known in angling circles, and an ac- 
es oad authority, told me, when spoken to of the ex- 
riments on the color of leaders that I intended to try—an 
Tecount of part of which appeared in your issue of Feb. 7— 
that it was all useless; that he had tried it when in swim- 
ining; that everything appeared black, and that I could see 
nothing. ; ie 
is clear, therefore, that in the unusual conditions in 
which tee es wére then placed they refused to act alto- 
gether. And tliat thé sattie was the case with ‘“‘Brooklyn- 
ite’s” eyes, though in less degtee; atid Le Comme wil be 
, ith every one’s eyes F e€ e; 
Janey a conditions, I cdnnot doubt. In this 


ar h unus ( 4 I 
= I a sustained by a high medical authority, whdm f 


re lted on the subject. 
ron ae experiments ‘‘Brooklynite” ‘‘doubts that the 


human eye can distinguish any gut through two or three 


feet of water.” 
If he will 























































P in fill his bath tub, immerse a mirror in the 


water, incline it at such an angle that it will retlect upward 


received by it—say at an angle approximating 45° 
~~? ’ theg insert his leaders in the water and watch for} If we take a piece of hard wood, lancewood, fof instance, 
ection in the mirr6r; he will have no difficulty in| 4 inch in diameter at the middle and tapering to } inch at 


either end, make a slight incision around the center of the 
rod, then fasten one end in a vise and spring the rod until 
it breaks, and nine times out of ten it will break at the in- 
cision, although it may not be more than a scratch around 
the wood. 

I taper the joints of my rods to the inside diameter of 
the ferrule, and let the ferrule go over the whole diameter 
of the joint, then with a heat wrapping of fine silk, or a ring 
which can be put at the female ferrule of the butt and 
second joint; it makes when varnished over fully as nice a 
finish as tu cut the wood away. 

But I will not go iuto any more details, as I am afraid [ 


have already taken too much room in your paper. 
Gro. F. ALDEN. 


oe ee at twice two or thfee feet, if the length of his 
bith tub will permit them t0 be so far temoved. — : 

It is absolutely certain that any image which will form it 
the mirror and be reflected by it, would be even more plainly 
seen by the human eye if it was located there ahd acted in 
its normal manner, And this, because the loss of light due 
to the reflection would be saved. Nothing can prevent the 
formation of 2p image in the mirror but the absorption of 
the light proceeding from the leader by the water, and noth- 
ing but this cause can prevent the human eye from perceiv- 
ing an object so situated. 

That the eye of the trout is different from ours, is a frequent 
remark, That it is different in size—different in color, is true. 
But that it is different in function, different in its relation to 
the reflection and refraction of light, is a mere supposition, 
resting, I believe, as at present advised, upon no foundation 
whatever. It may be more sensitive to light than ours. It 
may render objects visible to them through a stratum of 
water, which would totally-obscure them to us. But even 
this I know no reason to believe, notwithstanding the fact 
that will here occur to every one of the incessant rise of 
trout long after the shades.of evening have fallen, and after 
we can no longer distinguish our fly upon the water. The 
difference of background toward which they look sufficiently 
accounts for this to my mind, 

It may be that some of the rays which compose the beam 
of light may be visible to them, which are incompetent to 
excite our retina, and of the presence of which we only 
become aware as they evidence their existence by heat, or 
chemical action. But if we are prepared to grant this, and 
I fer one can see no reason so to do, it but prolongs the spec- 
trum in one or both directions. It is too improbable even for 
mere surmise, in the absence of direct proof, that they can 
see both ends of the spectrum, while the middle is to them a 
blank. Their every action in reference to the color of flies 
negatives this. 

ight is light. And by its aid all animated beings see, 
and in its absence all alike are blind. The laws of nature 
operate equally and invariably both above and below the 
surface of the water; and, until it is demonstrated to be 
otherwise, I cannot think trout see in any different manner, 
or by any different means, than do we. There may bea 
difference in degree, buf I cannot believe in kind. 

It is to be hoped that not only wil! ‘‘Brooklynite” continue 
his experiments, but that others will enter the field as well. 
Such cannot but be productive of good. Let us relegate the 
era of guessing to a past age, where it properly belongs, and 
before the coming season is over know something definite in 
reference to this matter so important to our interests. 

New York. Henry P. WELL. 


THE DOWEL PIN IN FLY-RODS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Wells’s article on the dowel — in fly-rods is cer- 
tainly worthy of notice; and although it is not a new idea, 
it is by no means a poor one. There are a good many rods 
made now without the dowel (or tenon) and from my own 
observations, they are every year gaining in favor. 

I will not take room in your paper to write at length on 
the subject, but will ask for enough space to give in a few 
plain words my approval of this method of making fly-rods. 

For a long time I have been trying to convince my cus- 
tomers that the way to construct a light fly-rod to obtain the 

greatest amount of strength and uniform elasticity was with 
short ferrules and without dowels. 

When a rod is ordered from me I always suggest the idea 
of making it without dowels; sometimes this is looked upon 
‘as being a good thing and the rod is so ordered, but others 
look at it as something new, and they don’t wish to try any- 

thing different from what they have always used. 

I would as soon make a rod with dowels as without, and 
always try and satisfy any notion a fisherman may have 
regarding his rods, but for the last seven years I have made 
all rods for my own use without the dowel joint, and have 
found a more even spring and fewer fractures the result. 

By parties for whom! have made rods in this manner 1 
have heard them very highly spoken of, and have had many 
of their doweled rods brought to me for repairs, and at the 
same time been instructed to remove the tenons, which I do, 
then plug the socket with hard wood firmly glued and shorten 
the ferrule. A long ferrule reduces the spring of a light rod 
to a much greater extent than most fishermen imagine, and 
unless the female ferrule is long a dowel is of no use. 

I have had rods brought to are for repairs that had 
the socket for the dowel bored below the female ferrule, 
ow of course, completely destroyed the strength of the 
r 


Then again, as Mr. Wells says, to repair a rod that has 
been broken at or near a ferrule, it shortens and stiffens the 
rod to a de that is very damaging, and in making repairs 
of this kind the rod often hasto be worked down from butt 
to tip before it is a fit article for a fly-fisherman’s hand. 

As to the strength of a rod, if we take, for instance, a 
fly-rod of 6 ounces, or 7 ounces, and make it with dowels, 
the wood of the tip below the ferrule is worked down to re- 
Ceive the tapering piece of metal until it is about the size of 
a knitting needle and tapered te almost a sharppoint. Now 
there is not strength enough in this piece of wood to in any 


FISHING IN CARDENAS BAY. 


_ in Cardenas, and finding that a gentleman whom 

I wished to see would not be at home for several days, 
I thought I would make time pass quickly by taking a fish- 
ing excursion, so I went down to the wharf where the fish- 
ing smacks, or viveros come in and asked the captain of 
one of them what he would charge to take me with him on 
his trip. He said he would not charge me anything, but 
that I could bring something along to eat and that would be 
all that was nece . We went to the Plaza, and for $13 
paper I bought a large basketful of vegetables, eggs, 
oranges and four or five pounds of fresh meat, for the kind 
of fresh fish the fishermen like best is carne de vaca (beef). I 
did not forget some cigars and cigarettes, 

At 10 P.M. we set sail to catch the first of the land 
breeze, that commences to blow generally at that hour, in 
company with about eight or ten more viveros, so called 
from the fact that they have a tank on board where they 
keep the fish they catch, alive, there being many holes in 
the bottom of the same so that the sea water circulates con- 
tinually through. We went down the bay, which is about 
twenty miles long, outside of the lighthouse on Rock Key, 
to the open sea, and after fishing all day we would run in 
behind some key or small island and anchor for the night. 
In the morning we would run out again, and so continue 
until the tank was filled. In our case this took four days. 
I have been on fishing excursions many times, as you well 
know, but I never saw so many fish caught in so short a 
time before. The lines we used were large and strong, with 
hooks about the size of bed spring wire. Still, many times 
the fish would get away with the tackle, so you can form 
some idea of their size. We used live fish about six to ten 
inches long for bait, hooking them through the back, and 
seldom would I throw out my line with a good, lively bait 
on the hook, without seeing it snapped up vs ten or twenty- 
pounder, and then would come a tussle. tell you, they 
fight hard, and it takes some tact to bring to the top of the 
water so as to get a net under him, a big fellow, three or 
four feet long, with teeth like a saw. In fact there is a kind 
of fish they call sierra (saw). I found oft one must keep a 
cool head and not get excited if he wishes to be successful 
at this sport. 

Many times, after a long struggle, I would get my fish to 
the side of the boat, and then, before we could get a landing 
net under him, away he would go and I would have to go 
through the same maneuvers again before getting him safe 
in the tank. My hands are sore and cut by the line running 
through them, and from handling big fish. I won’t say how 
many fish I caught, but I will say that I fished until I was 
tired out with the sport. 

One fhing which contributes greatly to the sport is, that 
the water is so clear that one can see down to a great depth, 
and so can always see his fish when in the act of taking the 
bait, which is done like a flash, and away goes the line and 
the fight begins in earnest. One must have blood like water 
if it does not surge through his veins as a big fish drags the 
hissing line through the water, now here, now there; perhaps 
toward you, giving you lots to do to pull in the slack to keep 
him in hand; then, again, off like a flash down deep in the 
water, until you begin to think he will never stop, but take 
all your line, and that you will have to let him go, but just 
before you reach the end you feel the fish getting weaker. 
You hold on a little, restraining him, and little by little begin 
to pull in. Perhaps you will get him to the top of the 
water, but it is much more likely that you will see him dart 
off again to renew the fight, and sometimes with a grand 
— clear from the water, “he will let you see what a mag- 
nificent prize you have hooked. Then after all is over, and 
he is swimming in the tank, you would say, as I did, that 
_ never knew what it was to fish until = had played a 

ig thirty-pounder, and after a half hour’s fight brought him 
safe to hand. 

There are a lot of sharks after the boat, great, wicked-look- 
ing objects, who would make short work of one in no time. 
We would often throw over dead fish, which they would 
snap up ina flash, fighting among themselves for the prize, 
and then 1 would give it to them with my revolver. There 
was one which I wounded three times in the head, and still 
he would keep on after the boat and look up with his wicked 
eyes, as much as to say, ‘“‘Oh! I am here yet.” 

If I go again I intend to take a shark hook along for 
.them. They would often take our buit, but of course we 
could do nothing but let them break our lines. The rivero 
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on which I went was about the size of the clam sloops which 
come up the Hudson, The captain wasa young Cuban only 
three months married, and as nice and kind a person as one 
would wish to see. He could not do too much to make my 
trip pleasant, bringing dishes and other conveniences from 
his house on purpose for me. I did not have a good appetite 
for some time before I went on this trip, and it has done me 
much good. I see I have made quite a long letter of this, 
and as [ want to say a word or two on other subjects I will 
stop. C. H. Gator. 


THE LENGTH OF FLY-RODS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Feb. 14, Mr. R. H. Dixon had a brief 
article upon ‘‘Fly-Rods, Long vs. Short.” I was glad to see 
it, because the superior success attending the use of long rods 
has been mentioned to me more than once. I confess that I 
am totally unable to see why a long rod should have any ad 
vantage over a short one, provided the user of the short one 
can make jong casts, and I do see many reasons why a short 
rod is always a more convenient aud manageable thing than 
a long one. Then, too, the constant tendency to shorten 
rods, for all uses except fly-fishing, which has been very 
manifest for some years past, and the repeated declaration of 
those who have used both kinds that the short rods are better, 
would seem to be decisive against the long rods. [can easily 
see that, if the angler can only cast a line twice as long as 
rod, he who uses the longest rod will have the most success, 
for it is a general rule that the longer the cast the greater the 
likelihood of taking fish; but the users of short rods are gen- 
erally expert casters and in no way limited by the length of 
their rods. Still, let us have the experience of the users of 
both kinds of reds; let us have the matter discussed; good 
will come of it. Mr. Henry P. Wells, in his recent most ex- 
cellent article, said: ‘‘The anglers have fallen, or are fall 
ing, into a rut, and are three-quatters asleep besides.” Let us 
wake up; let us get out of our rut. The way to do this is 
to discuss and compare our various practices. 

I have, in a brief way, championed the short rod, but I am 
willing, nay, anxious to learn the intent and value of a long 
one, or of any other appliance or practice in use by my 
brethren of the angle. I want to be taught anything that 
will enhance my enjoyment of my favorite reercation. 

In conclusion, let me call attention to the last paragraph 
of Mr. Wells’s letter, so that anglers may be roused to the 
use of the pen: ‘‘A comparison of the correspondence in 
your paper iu reference to the art and implements of the 
angler with that in reference to other sports, is a standing 
shame and reproach to every man who-handles a rod.” 7 

M. 








STURGEON FISHING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Clayton Von Culin desires me to explain. Permit me 
to do so. 

In my story entitled ‘‘Gaffing a Sturgeon,” which ap- 
peared in a recent number of Forest AND Srream, I had 
no intention of descanting onthe size of the fish taken, 
knowing well that sturgeons reach enormous size and weight. 

As to the modus operandi, let me say that sturgeon lines 
proper, range from 100 to 1,000 yards in length. These are 
anchored securely at both ends, and buoyed at certain dig- 
tances from the shore. This tish line proper, has suspended 
from it at regular distances of three feet or so, smaller lines 
of about two feet in length, each of which is hooked and 
baited with perch cut vp in small pieces. The position of 
the line proper is thus suspended from buoy to buoy, and so 
the hooks will be, some off the bottom at different distances, 
and those in the middle will lie on the bottom. 

The fisherman stands in the bow of his boat, because the 
stern of it would fill if presented to a heavy sea. A. com- 
mencement is made at the leemost buoy, and the line proper 
is passed along hand over hand—hooks whose baits are de- 
stroyed are rebaited, those having taken fish are removed 
from the line proper by jerking the slip knot that fastens the 
small line to the line proper as soon as. the captive fish is 
safely gaffed. A fresh small line and baited hook then re- 
places the one just removed, and so on till the whole line 
proper has been overhauled. The boat then returns to shore, 
the fish are cared for by being cut up, smoked, etc., and the 
hooks then taken out of their mouths. 

Pound nets are also used, but not in the places where the 
aforesaid lines are the only means of sturgeon taking. 

The condition of the water as to roughness makes all the 
difference to the labor of gaffing, not only because it is more 
difficult to stand and work inthe boat, but because there is 
nearly always a greater catch by reason of the fish both 
biting better and the time being longer since the lines were 
last gone to uftera blow. - VERAX, 

Port Rowan, Ont. 


THE FISH QUESTION IN MAINE.’ 


key Norway, Me., Advertiser prints the following from 
an Oxford correspondent who signs himself ‘‘Mark 
Tapley:” 

There are many rumors afloat in regard to the little disturbances 
of last week caused by the visit of one of the State Commissioner’s 
emissaries to our villages. The truth as near as we can ascertain, 
seems to be that Leander Wardwell pleaded guilty to a charge of 
catching one spotted trout, for which crime he made satisfactory 
amends. The other fish, a kind of mongrel, known as togue or Thom- 
son Pond trout, don’t come under any of the statutes. Mr.Wardwell 
is one of our most respectable ahd worthy citizens, and we have no 
idea he was conscious of violating any law at the time. Neither had 
the Advertiser’s correspondent any evil intention in making the 
thing public. The law as it exists, is strongly disapproved by almost 
the entire community. Still as it is the law let us obey. We hope 
our next Legislature will be asked to modify this law so as to give 
our own people the privilege of catching a few fish now and then, and 
not give to a set of city grandees all the preference, who hang around 
our hotels at a time when the working people are so busy they can’t 
attend to it. 

The ‘‘togue” is the fish known in New York and elsewhere 
as lake trout, and is not a “mongrel,” nor a fish peculiar to 
any pond. Commenting on this one of our correspondents 


writes: 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I inclose you a little slip, cut from Norway Advertiser. 
See how they go for our hotel guests. I am trying to learn 
who wrote that article, but.am unabie. I was in hopes to 
see some of our Commissioners come out on this last week in 
answer to that article from Oxford about the trout, by which 
I learn there is more truth-than poetry in the charges. 
Nevertheless this poaching ought to be stopped at once. It 
is a shame to destroy the fish as they do. They say they 
don’t catch the speckled trout, only togue, or lake trout. 
The law is the samein both cases, if I understand it cor- 


rectly. ar 
I talked with Wardwell the other day. He will give 








then a hot pill if he can only get a chance. In regard to 
that part where ‘Mark Tapley” speaks of giving a privilege 
to our own people of catching, etc., and his slurs on the 
guests of our hotels (for I happen to be in the hotel line), it 
is an insult, and no person who has common sense would 
write such trash. 

It is ashame that the State would not give those poor, 
overworked people a certificate, allowing them to fish the 
whole year through with nets, snares, spears, etc. Our 
country stores would not be so crowded, perhaps; they do 
more work there than anywhere else, when, in fact, they 
go fishing at their pleasure, regardless of the law. But 
when one gets taken up and punished, why then they com- 
plain and go for the gentleman sport or true fisherman, who 
comes only when the law says he can. fishes in a sports- 
manlike manner, and winds up his tackle and goes home 
the moment it goes on again; comes here at large expense, 
paying for board at the be®& hotel; gets the best guides, the 
best boats and, the best of all, never finds a word of fault 
with his bills; has had a good time, grown fat, and returns 
home a wiser man, with hopes to come again another year. 

Magor Lovegoy. 


BETHEL, Me., Feb. 20. 


| tion was called to them by John Parker, the fisherman who 
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ful sheet of water, and that specimens of great size are being 
found there. Food and water seems to determine the size of 
the fish, for it is a fact that those which were hatched from 
eggs from Grand Lake stream and planted in Sunapee Lake, 
in New Hampshire, have been taken last summer of over 6 
pounds in weight, in several instances.—Von W. 


Wuar Frsu 1s Tats?—Cayuga Lake, N. Y., March 1.—I 
wish that some of your readers would tell-me what kind of 
a fish it is that has come into Cayuga Lake within the past 
two years. When small they look like trout, but when 
grown they can hardly be told from bullheads. My atten- 


showed me some of the little ones a year ago. Last fall he 
caught full-grown ones with bullheads. It is thought that it 
is some fish that has been planted here by some one who has 
been fooled with a worthless fish.—W. 


SALMON ANGLING.—Editor Forest and Stream: Should 
any of your readers be in search of a real first-class salmon 
river, they can have their desire satisfied. I happen to know 
that the Moisic, on the north shore of the river St. Lawrence 
is just now vacant. It can acommodate four rods and the 





A Snapprnc Time.—Philadelphia, March 5.—When I 
was a boy of about fourteen I was accustomed to spend my 
summer vacation in the country with a farmer friend, where 
I devoted my time to the pursuit of pleasure in general. 
Principal among my enjoyments were the rod and line which | 
I plied with varying success in the ‘‘raging canawl,” which | 
‘“‘raged” but a few fields distant from the house. One bright | 
morning in August, after a refreshing rain during the night, 
I hied me to my favorite nook, just across the lock, in a cor- 
ner of the dam formed by the overflow of the canal. It was 
a famous place for catfish, and I soon had a fine string. 
While waiting for another bite I soon saw my cork disappear 
slowly but surely, and somethixg told me I had a big one, 
which I proceeded to land. To my astonishment, though 
the rod bent and cracked, I found I could not move my fish, 
and then reluctantly concluded that my hook was fast on a 
log or brush; so I pulled and switched to right and left all 
to no purpose, and was on the point of breaking the line 
when I felt it begin to yield. Slowly, very slowly I pulled 
my fish to shore and then, fearing it might break away, I 
seized the line with my left hand and drawing my fish close 
to shore, slid my right hand carefully down the line to get a 
good hold near the fish. I had scarcely got my hand under 
water when—grcat Cesar! Christopher Columbus! Had 
lightning struck me, ora house fallen on me? Pain, as 
though pierced with ten million needles, shot through my 
arm, and, jerking my hand from the water, I brought with 
it, attached to my index finger, with his jaws set through 
the root of the nail, his eyes closed, his head drawn into his 
shell but hanging on with the tenacity of a bulldog, a snap- 
ping turtle about a foot long, but weighing fully a ton. The 
pain I suffered was simply agony, and I thought I felt all 
the tortures of Fox’s martyrs boiled down. Perhaps, if 
there had been any one to hear me I would have yelled, but 
no one being near I ‘‘suffered in silence alone.” However, I 
severed the line (how, I don’t know) and supporting the 
weight of my captive (?) with my left hand, dashed across 
the lockgates (before I had crossed Oh, how carefully) up 
the hill, over the fences (I don’t know how) and into the yard 
of good farmer H. As luck would have it he had just come 
in from the field and his shout of laughter as I danced 
around andimplored him to help me let go the snapper, 
brought all the girls from the kitchen, and for a while the 
chances of release seemed slim. However, sympathy pre- 
vailed and, after much punching and prodding with a piece 
of hickory, his snappership’s jaws were pried open and my 
finger released, and from that day I abandoned the rod and 
took up the gun as the less dangerous of the two. Moral— 
Take a bull. by the horns, but never take a snapper by the 
jaws.—JUVENIS. 


A PEcULIAR Fisu.—Concord, N. H., Mareh 5. An ex- 
ceedingly interesting question has arisen in Dublin, N. H., 
in relation to the subject of fish protection. It appears that 
of late persons have been catching a certain kind of trout 
from Dublin Pond and claiming that it is a peculiar species 
and is not protected by the State law. The local wardens 
refrained from making arrests under the circumstances, but 
caught some of the fish and forwarded them to the State 
Commissioners, who are Col. George W. Riddle of Man- 
chester, Hon. Luther Hayes of Miiton, and Col. E. B. Hodge 
of Plymouth. These gentlemen sent the specimens to Har- 
vard University for examination, and an answer has been 
received from Prof. F. W. Putnam, Curator of the Peabody 
Museum. Prof. Putnam, assisted by Prof. Gannon, head of 
the Zoological Museum, has made a preliminary inspection 
of the fish and says the variety is one they do not yet make 
out. At present they are inclined to believe them a variety 
of the Salmo fontinalis, or brook trout, but add that a fur- 
ther study may change their views. In the meantime the 
Commissioners have instructed the Dublin Wardens to pro- 
hibit the catching of the fish under discussion, and to prose- 
cute all persons found taking them. This action is based on 
the belief that they are a variety of brook trout. They are 
small in size and fine eating, and their general appearance is 
such, that if a few of them were mixed with accepted brook 
trout it would require an effort to separate them. There is 
a rumor that Agassiz once stated that he discovered a rare 
variety of trout in Dublin Pond, such as was found nowhere 
else in the United States, excepting in a small lake among 
the Rocky Mountains.—Boston Journal. [We have seen the 
singular trout from Dublin Pond, and think it merely a | 
white form of the common brook trout. These silver fish, 
which are the rule there, occasionally occur in Caledonia 
Creek, N. Y.] 


FINGERLING TroutT.—New York, Feb. 28.—Hditur Forest 
and Stream; 1 am glad to notice that now and then some in- 
dignant angler ‘‘stirs up” the trout hogs who slaughter 
tingerlings and call it trout fishing, when they ought to be | 
imprisoned for infanticide. And I see that the Connecticut 
Fish Commissioners have been endeavoring to get a law passed | 
limiting the size of trout, ‘‘exposed for sale,” to six inches. | 
Can’t our Legislature give us a law fining any one in pos- | 
session of a dead trout under six inches? If we don’t do 
something to stop this slaughter of trout babies, we’ll soon 
have to mourn the loss of the whole species. —MANHATTAN. 


“SEBAGO,” OR ‘‘LAND-LOCKED” SALMOoN.— Cannot we get 
u better name than that of *‘land-locked salmon,” for that 
choice fish? Why not come back to Salmo sebage? for 
the last report of the Maine Fishery Commissioners seems to 
show that they are again becoming plentiful in that beauti- 





fish run very large, looming up in the forties. Weekly 
steamer from Quebec and telegraph station. Early applica- 
tion to Mr. John Holliday, Quebec, will secure preference.— 
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AGRICULTURAL DRAINING AND THE FLOOD. 


“N the days of national calamity, caused by a repeated flood, 
it becomes the duty ef every good citizen to assist in find- 
a remedy to prevent such disasters in the future. 

Agreeing entirely with, the foresters, who see the root of the 
evilin the destruction of our forests, I go further yet and 
charge it in addition to the neglect of water farming. It is 
astonishing what an amount of labor and capital there is un- 
consciously expended in this country to decrease the value of 
our creeks and rivers by a condemnable rude method to rid 
farming lands of water, not to mention other surfaces. 

As soon as apy way possible, the farmer drains all his land; 
many a dollar is spent in tile, culverts and other devices to 
secure a rapid and direct off-flow of the water. This is well 
enough if done with proper care. It is necessary to produce 
crops in some soils, but it can be and is overdone. 

It is quite plain that after heavy rains the already full-run- 
ning creeks will be overtaxed by additions of water from in- 
numerable drains, and in consequence they will be forced to 
overflow and wash. What is to be done then is to retain that 

art of the water which is under our control as long as possi- 

le, to the great relief of the creek. This can be done by con- 
structing ponds. 

Prof. N. H. Eggleston shows how the leaf mould sucks up 
and retains the water for a long time, thus preventing both a 
sudden freshet and a sudden drought. These same faculties 
I claim for ponds. The remarks made by farmers that it 
aoes not pay them to replant part of their land with forest 
may be correct, as I hardly think that small tracts of forest 
could withstand the effects of dry winds in the summer to 
such an extent that a suffiicently thick coat of mould would 
ever collect to act as a sponge. Forests, therefore, to be of 
any service in that direction, would have to be planted in 
large tracts and kept up by companies or the State. 

Ponds, like leaf mould collected in a forest, retain vast 
amounts of water; the drains of cultivated Jand can be led 
into them, and from there, after fish have had the benetits of 
the ingredients washed from the fields, it would gradually pass 
into the little run or rivulet. The latter would then be assisted 
during a ‘‘run,” the water flow during summer better regu- 
lated, and the much-missed fish of our creeks would make 
their appearance again. 

Contrary to forests planted by individuals, ponds pay almost 
from the beginning. Tracts of land which have to be drained 
with much expense to be suited for agriculture, can some- 
times, with a trifling expense, be turned into good ponds, and 
made to pay far better than the best field. The desired 
“sponges” would thus be re-created by individuals to assist 
those formed by large forests under State control. The water 
before looked upon as waste and driven from the premises to 
bring cevastation, would thus be made a servant; which fact 
is very important, since the old proverb truly says that “the 
water is a good servant, but a bad master.” 
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DEATH OF MR. JOHN E. REARDON.—We are informed 
of the death of Mr. John E. Reardon, president of the Fish 
Commission of Arkansas, on Dec. 4, 1883 Mr. Reardon was 
a well-known eitizen of Little Rock, and had been a-Commis- 
sioner for a number of years. He was a warm friend of fish- 
culture and had long urged his State to take a more active 
interest in it. He was highly respected by a large circle of 
friends in both public and private life. : 


THE WYOMING COMMISSION. 


r ho - biennial report of the Fish Commissioners of Wyoming 
i Territory, for the two years — Dee. 31, 1885, is at 
hand. It opens with the fish laws of the Territory. 

The year 1882 was devoted almost entirely to the planting of 
native trout and other varieties. The practical results 
attained from all of the plants are very successful. 

Brook trout plauted by the Commission have been taken 
from the “alkaline” (9 streams of Laramie and Alban 
counties, which never before afforded them. Salmo fontinalis 
weighing as much as fourteen ounces have been sent this sea- 
son to the chairman of the Board, almost reaching the status 
of a three-year-old—which is sixteen ounces—placed under 
the most favorable conditions—a sufficient proof that streams 
tiowing into the North Platte will support trout. 

Concerning this planting of trout in alkaline waters the 
Commissioners say: ‘In the beginning of our work we were 
otten informed that it would be waste of money and loss of 
time to place trout in an alkaline water, whose proverbially 
known constituents would destroy the plant. Disbelieving, 
however, this ‘‘well-known fact,” we have gone oa, meeting 
with flattering success. Trout will live in such waters as are 
found heading in the Black Hills and Rocky Mountain base. 
We believe nr never were there, until the Commission 
placed them in the streams.” 

Carp have thriven wherever planted and promise to give 
good results. Directions for making ponds are given. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Angler’s Note Book and Naturalist’s Record is again to be re 
sumed by the editors of the ‘‘Bibliotheca Piscatoria,’’ W. Satchell & 
Co.,19 Tavistock street, Strand, London, W. C. The Note Book is 
specially designed to promote the interests of writers, publishers and 
sellers of books on angling and other field sports. Bibliography will 
also receive a large share of attention. The ‘Green Series,’’ pub- 
lished some three years ago, was exceedingly interesting, and many 
et its suspension. The present series will cover twelve monthly 
numbers. 


MILLIons OF DOLLARS WERE LOST by men who were accidentally in 
ured in 1883, and not insured iz the Travelers, of Hartford, Conn. 
he wise ones insured and drew $864,000 in cash benefits.—Adr. 
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BENCH SHOWS. 

March 12, 18 and 14.—New Haven Kennel Club's First Annual Beng), 
Show, Second Regiment Armory. Edward 8. Porter, Secretary, Boy 
657 New Haven, Conn. Entries close March 1. 

March 18 to ag oe og Bench Show, Masonic Hall, Wash. 
ington, D. C. Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent. 

arch 26, 27 and 28.—The Dominion Kennel Club's Second Annual 
Bench Show, Horticultural Gardens. Charles Lincoln, Superintep. 
dent. W.S. Jackson, Hon. Secretary, Toronto, Canada. 

April 8, 4and 5.—The Cleveland Bench Show Association's Secon 
Bench Show. Charles Lincoln, Superistendent. C. M. Munhall, Se. 
retary, Cleveland, Ohio. Entries close March 24. 

May 6, 7, 8 and 9.—The Westminster Kennel Club’s Eighth Annuaj 
Bench Show, Madison Square Garden. Entries close April 21. Chas, 
acm. ica R. C. Cornell, Secretary, 54 William street, 

ew York. 





A. K. R. 


Ts AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 

pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub 
lished every month. Entries close on the 1st. Should be in early, 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope, 
Registration fee (25 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription $1. Address 
‘‘American Kennel Register,” P.O. Box 2832, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 101Q, Volume I., bound in eloth; sept 


postpaid, $1.50, 


EXPERIENCE WITH DOGS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
My experience with dogs covers a period of twenty-tive 


ears, 

. I believe I am as frye from prejudices regarding breeds 
as itis possible to be. My first dog was an imported English 
setter, thoroughly broken, and a finer dog is seldom seen, I 
have since owned red Irish and Gordon setters, pointers, and 
Llewellins, and I candidly believe the difference between them 
is far more imaginary than real. Individual pointers and set- 
ters differ more widely than do the two classes, The per: 
formance of a single setter or pointer proves nothing but the 
merits of the ‘individuals immediately concerned. I have 
worked pointers and setters side by side, day after day, and 
season after season, and Twould not give five dollars either 
way as a preference. Z 

I have never owned a pointer that would refuse to go where 
a setter would. With the exception of the first men- 
tioned, I have broken all the dogs I owned myself, and I con- 
tend that a dog properly trained—pointer or setter—will 
remain so, as long as worked by his trainer or —_ one who 
understands the method by which he was trained, and that 
he will begin the season as steady as ne closed the preceding 
one. Herbert set the fashion in dogs in America forty years 
ago, and the ‘Forester bathos” continues to-day, so far as degs 
are cuncerned. ; 

His opinion of peinters arose from a very limited knowledge 
of them. This is paw shown in his works. Charging 
pointers with lack of affection, and bunting with a stranger 
as well and as readily as with their master, is not a character- 
istic of them by any means. I have never owned a setter or 
pointer that would follow a gun or hunt with any one but my- 
self. ‘‘Hunt,” in an article on the subject. states that pointers 
are inferior to setters in speed and endurance. This isthe first 
charge of the kind Ihave seen. The setter when at work has 
an industrious air about him that is apt to deceive. The 
pointer ranges more widely and goes with a bound that does 
not show up as well as the other, but he will cover as much 
ground and pass as few birds as the setter. I have a pointer 
nine and a half years old that worked last season on chickens 
day after Gay in company with a son of Gladstone and an 
Irish gyp. They were both good ones and much younger, 
but the noble old fellow more than held his own. If one in- 
clines to setters he should own them, if to pointers they are 
his dogs. If he has more than one let on oe one of. each, 
After using them for a number of years he will be of my way 
of thinking. A dog is just what you makehim. Give him 
proper care and affection and he will come nearer anticipating 
your wants than a human being can, Dick, 


Brazin, Ind. 


FOX HUNTING ON OIL CREEK. 


q! OME six weeks ago Doc P., of Petroleum Centre, presented 
.) the Rhodes Brothers, of Pioneer, with four of his famous 
foxhounds—Drive, Tickler, Center and Jo B. Thursday of 
last week, being the first fair day for hunting, the boys crossed 
Oil Creek, and at the mouth of Bull Run they — a big 
red fox, whose conddence in himself was signified by the 
pauses he made in listening to the bay of the dogs as they 
made the first rush to get in. 1lt was but a few minutes, until 
he understood that there was a different class of hounds in his 
wake from what he had been in the habit of dealing with, 
and with a good-bye switch of his tail he began his flight for 
Becker's Heights, where for about thirty minutes they — 
it to him so hot and fast that he made a break for Cherry 
Run, up and down the’ banks of which they drove it to him 
so fast and furious that he began to get frightened, thereby 
losing his confidence. Crossing at Morrison’s Corners the 
music of the dogs was glorious, double discounting any ‘Dutch 
band” in the State. 

The pace was now at its best, Drive and Tickler running to 
catch, while Jo B., Center and Wynder, one of their best 
home dogs, were well up. They were now making the pace 
still more terrific, and reynard was fast losing his head. He 
tried several short turns, but the scent was good, and the 
dogs were running with their heads up. His twists and short 
turns amounted to nothing. They were now giving it to him 
hot and eer. — of the time in sight. He swept in toward 
McDonald’s Rocks, but they pushed him so hard that he took 
the big road back toward Oil Creek. Hokey, pokey, you 
ought to have heard them giving it to him now; how they 
cried for help, but the pace was too much for him. They were 
fast é6verhauling him, when he made a short turn into the 
meadow and tried to reach some thickets on Hutchinson’s 
Ridge, but Drive overhauled him nearly in the door-yard of 
the Burns Mansion, his jaws just closing on him as Tickler got 
there, followed closely by Jo B., Center and Wynder. Time 
of run, one hour and twenty minutes—well done on strange 

und and with strangers. But that is nothing when you 
ve the stock. Delighted we were with the hunt and our 
new dogs, but our glee was great yesterday and our cup 
bubbled right over the brim with fox-hunting fun. Harley 
feeding his dogs at noon, letting them out of their kennel at 
the time, ten minutes after which they winded a big red fox 
as he was crossing Western Run. In a jiffey they were giving 
it to him up on Benninghoof’s Point, back across the run, up 
by the white school house, over the Stilwagop settlement. 

The music now was ee I know reynard was enjoy- 
ing it, for he made a bee line for the city of Titusville. so the 
hunters there could hear it too. The pace was now killing, 
the cry of the hounds was fast and furious, it was the anxious 
whiving cry of dogs that were running to catch their game. 
At Bongnice, just below Titusville, the pace was too for 
reynard, he had to make a aoe, ee the creek back; 
he tried ev way to shake mself clear, but Drive and 
Tickler would not be denied while Jo B., Wynder, and Center 
were bound to be there at the finish. The pace was a hot one 
as they worked their way down the creek, the music was 
delicious, knocking out all the Jenny Linds that ever crossed 
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Switch they made it so warm for him 
that he tried to get over the sedge. It was while climbing the 
summit that we got the first glimpse of his impudence, tongue 


the sea. At 


out, brush do ears laid back, running zig-zag, less, 


gone, picked up by Drive 


at the wooli 
and fifteen 


e, Ta, 
THE DACHSHUND. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
In the last issue of your pe 
dachshund and his pointing lik 
{ have never seen t. 
be very uncommon. L id th 
t of game they pitch in for it without stopping. 
“Fiore bade ood deal 


I have had a g 








ing do; Indeed, every forester and almost every sports- 
pray 5 a: or two of them. Mostly they are used to drive 
foxes an rs out of their holes in the ground, while the 


hunter waits 
soon as they leave the d 


times a fox, especially w " 
attacked b asharp dog. In one instance, I 


dog of a 
did not return the third day after he left, his master irispe 


all the fox holes in the neighborhood, and in one of them he 
heard his dog bark and sometimes make attacks on his enemy. 
lb was evident that the fox did not want to jump, so his warm 
mg _ o— not 

the fox through the opening we made, but_the dog came 

a panting and covered all over with sand. His master ca- 
ressed him and offered him a nicer piece of meat out of = 

1 

to finish 
When the fox was finally killed, we found that 


he was sick, and that was the reason he had not jumped. As 
owed so 
He did 


ut eight months old 
en 
several bites from 
owl they did not 
keep off, but killed him, and had such a hold of him that the 
gentleman with whom I hunted lifted fox and dogs up and 


home was laid open with shovel and pickaxe. 


pocket than he had ever tasted in his life. But the do, 
not even touch it, but turned and went down again 


his fight first. 


soon as this was done the dog lost all his pluck, and 
much exhaustion that his master carried him home. 
not refuse then the meat any more. 

Once I saw two puppies. which were a 
and out for the first time, attack an ol 
shot but not killed. Even after receivin; 
the infuriated animal that made them 


fox which had be 


swung them over his head, but they did not let go. 


I have seen old dogs of this kind with torn ears and scars 
all over their body. They get these mostly in fights with the 
r. This animal is a worse foe even against the strongest 
than a fox; these jump a great deal easier than the 
badger, which is generally too fat to feel like leaving his home 


do 
in a hurry, but fights harder for it. 


We shot a great number of .foxes with one of these dogs. 
He went into the thicket and was sure to drive the fox into 
shooting distance, and he finished him in good shape when not 
to see how these little 
and what an amount of perse- 
They have a splendid nose, and tied to 
They are 


killed by the shot. It is astonishin 
bow-legged animals will run. 
verance they SS, 
a line make excellent retrievers for wounded deer, 
used a good deal for this when there are no bloodhounds. 


I always liked these bright little fellows with their beauti- 
ful heads. {remember with pleasure the days when I heard 
their high voices in the German woods, expecting the appear- 


ance of Mr. Fox every miuute. 


There is only one drawback to them. Itis very hard to 
you + at at 


make them mind. If excited by the chase, 
them ever so much, they will go on like fury. 


OsHkosH, Wis., March 1. 





. MANGE AND CANKER. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


The desire of imparting to the world any useful knowledge 
I 
have no doubt but what that was the motive which prompted 
ut. 
But it is rather operate, for any one who thinks he knows 
something about the subject, and has nad some experience in 
the matter, to see in print that a certain combination of in- 
gredients will cure the worst case of mange with two —- 
in; 

practitioner, and also a lover and owner of dian 
I have naturally paid some attention to canine pathology and 
therapeutics, and, although I have come to the conclusion that 
with the exception of cathartics, tonics, etc., the less dosing a 
dog gets the better, from the fact of my practice a = a 
& ve 
taken a good deal of interest, and spent considerable time in 
investigating the lesions of the skin onthe dog. The term 
mange, as used, is a most indefinite one, being popularly ap- 
plied to almost any cutaneous affection that has itching as a 
concomitant. In many cases washing and any cooling or 
soothing application is all that is needed, and not a few will 
appear without any treatment at all. The severe con- 
tagious power of mange is due toa parasite, which is the 
same that causes certain skin diseases on the human race, i.e., 
ring worm, scald head and barber’s itch, according to the seat 
of its development. This parasite is a fungus, known as 
trichophyton, which, once planted in the skin, multiplies by 
erent 


that one may have acquired is a most laudable one, an 


the communication in your last issue, from Mr. Thomas 


tions, and, another one, canker of the ear with three. 
a medical 


great measure in the special branch of dermatology. 


rapid —— of microscopic sporules not very 
from those of the yeast 

it is easily killed by an 
in the beard it is a much more 


On the skin, i. e. ring worm 


especial combination will cure every case of mange with two 
applications, is simply absurd. 


the same way the term canker of the ear is applied to all 


cases where there is an irritation of the external auditory 


canal sufficient to produce a discharge, and to cause the dog 


to shake his head and scratch his ear with his hind paw. This 
may be caused by many things, such as the presence of a for- 
eign body, an accumulation of wax, a little eczema (salt 
rheum) of the inner ear, or inflammation of the same, which 
may merely affect the superficial mucous membrane, or may 
extend deeper so as to cause disease of the bone, destruction of 
the drum of the ear, ete. Practically, such cases, even the 
commencing ones, are very hard to dle. The only case 
that I have ever known of, where the disease had really existed 
for some time, that was cured, was in the case of a dog belong- 
ing to a friend of mine, in whom a mutual friend, a scientific 
aurist, took interest enough to make frequent applications 
and cured him. The canal of a dog’s ear is quite d and 
crooked, and I doubt if any a but a specialist could suc- 
ceed in making applications to the deeper It is only 
fair to say that in this ease, I believeit was boracic acid that 
Was used, but so far from three applications curing it, I doubt 
if, wad the dog been a patient, a hundred dollar bill would 
have settled his account. I have no wish to criticise Mr. 
cough eeOI ana seater ee bates ne 
c e two prescri e uw 
but he claims too much for them, of which fact time will con 
vince him. We have now several men in the country who 


Dae it was almost a doubt which Hipp 
i kler so close tbat it was almost a doubt which nippe 
= first; Wynder, Jo B. and Center close up and getting in 
match as they shook him up. Time, two hours 
utes. This is a team that you will hear from 
Hovp-IT-T0-EM. 


per I saw an article about the 
ea pointer or setter to a bird. 

done by any of them. I think it must 
I always found that as soon as they get 


of experience With these smart and 
spirited little dogs in Germany, where they are very common 


d some bush or tree to lay them low as 
in possession of their homtes. Some- 
en sick, will not leave, even when 
remember, the 
, atriehd of mine, had got away from the 
chain and hunted on his own responsibility. When the ~. 


strong application, on the scalp and 
b 1 difficult matter, as it attacks 
the hairs, and develops in the hair follicles, where external 
applications cannot reach it. This is the case when a dog is 
affected with it. The prescription Mr. But gives is com- 
posed of very excellent ‘ingredients, but they are no more so 
than many other well known anti-parasitic applications, such 
as carbolic, pee or salicylic acids, and to.say that that 


Se saw four entri 
Mr. John Brass’s Rattler II. being absent. Rattler was first, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


have taken hold of veterinary medicine and wey with 
thorough and scientific education, and it is to be 


above the use of empiric mixtures. 


However, when I remember how often, when on my annual 
trips for rest and sport, I have, when some native found out 
after my name, been 
asked, ‘“‘What will cure a headache?” or, ‘What is good for a 
cough?” I ought not to be surprised to see that a re mix- 

1c. Mac. 


that I had a Dr. before, or an M.D. 


ture would cure mange or canker of the ear. 
Boston, Mass., Marc 8, 1884. 








CINCINNATI DOG SHOW. 


date the crowds which literally packed every corner. 


shire terrier, and toy terrier classes. 
hounds were a fine collection. 


Mortimer all other classes. 
MASTIFFS. 


second, 


She may develop into a good one. 
ST. BERNARDS. 
The St. Bernards were a 


months old, 


others were a poor lot. 
NEWFOUNDLANDS. 


a large well shaped dog, but is too curly in coat. 
GREYHOUNDS. 
The greyhounds were much above the average. 
Major 
he will 


shoulders, legs and feet. 
neck ard heavy in shoulders. G 
beaten Pedro. 
SCOTCH DEERHOUNDS. 
The first prize winner, Ray, is a ve 
quarter 


animal with a capital coat. 
SETTERS. 


In the champion English setter class, Lava Rock, the only 
In the champion bitch class, Dido II., 
owned by Gen. W. B. Shattuc, had a walk over, there being 
no other entries. She has wonderfully improved since we saw 
her at New York in 1883, having let down and = “~ tucked 
She is an ex- 


entry, was . absent. 


up appearance which then characterized her. 
tremely handsome bitch and fairly earned her honors. 


Inthe open dog class, Dick Bee, a smart little dog, was first, 
and deservedly. Count Gladsome, with wonderfully good 
chest, legs and feet, came next, his weak point being his badly 
placed ears. Royal Lothair, vhc., is a wery powerful dog, 
Maxwell, 
vhe., is rather a commonplace dog, he looks like a good mover. 
Rocket, he., ought have changed places with Royal Sultan, c., 
who was all out of condition, being quite sick. In bitches, 
Nellie B. won first over Flora Bee, second. Joanof Arc, a very 
Lucy D., he., 
The 
Dan winning over Rex, a 
‘ount Gladsome puppy who inherits his father’s badly carried 
In champion 
a walk over, Mr. 
n the open class, for dogs or 
bitches, Mr. John E. Long’s Hugo won an easy first, Mack, 

The others were scarcely worthy of 
re was but one entry in the puppy class. 
In champion Irish setter dogs, Biz was conspicuous by his 
n champion Irish bitches, Lady Clare had a walk 
over. She was shown in wonderful good coat, but a bit fat 




































rather coarse in head, and with loaded shoulders. 


handsome bitch, but with a bad stern, was vhe. 
and Faustina Lava Rock, vhe., were all good ones. 
pe cori: were a very fair class, 


ears but is otherwise a very pa puppy. 
black-tan or Gordon setters Rupert IT. 
Thayer’s entry being absent. 


second, showing — 
special mention. The 


absence. 


and soft. 


good 


class and well filled. 


he., all local bitches, made up a very good class. 
Lotta (Norwood—Nellie) was first, another Norw 
being second. 

POINTRRS. 

In champion pointer dogs, Bravo easily dis 
Tom and ickerbocker. 
IL. won over the W.K.C. Lassie, Rhona being absent. 

In the open class for do; 


ond. Lamplighter, vhe., was a usefu 


did not fulfil our ex 
In dogs under 55lbs. Perry won the pride of place. 
class was a very peor one. 


ctations, we thought him well placed. 


In bitches, any weight, Vanity was a good first, Lady Crox- 
The latter is a very 
good bitch, in fact the quality of this class was second to none 
rting division. Trinket, the property of Mr. Stod- 
In puppies Rapp 
and Doncaster first and second, by Croxteth, are a very 
romise of 


teth second, Fiash and Spinaway vhce. 


in the s 
dard, vhe., and Moonstone, c., showed age. 

symmetrical pair. Glen and Dora, both vhe. 
future excellence. 


give 
This class was also well tilled, t 


ere bein 
fourteen exhibited, and but few bad ones. This finished 


Major Taylor’s duties, when Mr. Mortimer commenced with 


SPANIELS. 
In field spaniels, Hornell Rattler, a very useful dog with 
good legs and feet, but rather short in body, and in poor coat, 
was first, the heavy Clumber-headed Success being second. 
This is a grand-bodied and coated dog, but his heavy head 
and forelegs will always prevent him getting in the front 
rank, The others hardly deserve special mention. In cock- 
ers, Hornell Daisy, a good liver-colored bitch, won easily, 
Hornell Silk second. workmanlike, merry little fellow, he 
is too high on his legs and too curly in coat. Black Bess, vhc., 
had nothing but her profuse feathering to recommend her, as 
she was out of condition, and her coat was faded. Hornell 
Dinah, a useful bitch, was badly shown. The other entries 
were of a nondescript character. 


FOXHOUNDS. 
In foxhounds, D. O’Shea’s Kingwood was much the best 


of a poor 


BEAGLES. 
three of which came to the ring, 


— tha 
their influence will be able to lift horse and dog doctoring 


HHE bench show held this week at Cincinnati, O., has 
proved an immense success. There were in all 289 en- 
tries, exclusive of the specials. The attendance was very good, 
in fact, the hall could not at any time conveniently accommo- 


The sporting classes, especially the Irish setters and pointers, 
were well represented; also the non-sporting, in pug, York- 
Mastiff, St. Bernard, 
and Newfoundland classes did not fill so well, but the grey- 


Major J. M. Taylor judged the setters and pointers. Mr. J. 


There were three entries in the mastiff class. Lion, a fine 
dog, with good legs, back and loin, won easily. Leo, who won 
is a fine dog, with a good mask, but his ring tail is 
against him. Gulnare, who was given an he., is only five 


poor class. Rex, who won first, is 
a fair puppy. Finette, who won second, is too small. The 


The first prize was rightly withheld for want of merit. Nig, 
who was given second, got full as much as he deserved; he is 


Parvin’s 
who won first, is a very fine animal with lots of quality, 
compare favorably with any that we have seen. 
Smith’s Major, who won second, was shown in bad form; he 
has a racing-like look that is very taking; he has excellent 
Pedro, who won vhce., is short in 
, he., is well formed, but 
was shown too fat; had she been in condition she would have 


fine animal; he has 
head, ears and coat, he isa trifle weak in loin and 

8, which is probably owing in part to lack of proper 
work. Dick, who won second, is also a fine specimen, of good 
form, but a little undersized. Queen, who won vhc., is a fair 


In the open dog class, Norwood (Elcho—Rese), the property 
of Mr. Overman, of this city, won easily. He is a magnificent 
specimen, and will compare very favorably with the best. 

arney, second, we did not so much fancy, and thought Brag, 
vhe., might have exchanged places with him. This was a 
S In bitches, Clara Bell won 
well; Effie, second prize, being also a very superior bitch, but 
showed cares of maternity. Clytie, vhc., Virginia Reel, 
In puppies, 
puppy 


d of King 
In champion bitches, Marguerite 


, over 551bs., Mr. Munson’s Meteor 
had an easy win. Joe, a dog without a pedigree, being second, 
he has a grand chest and loin, good legs and feet; but we can- 
not overlook his bull-terrier head, bad eye and illy carried 
ears and think Bang (commended . should have been sec- 

1 looking dog. Donald IT., 
vhe., is too stilty and straight at the shoulders. Icicle, he., 


The 








Music II. second, and Major T. vhc. These are three good 
ones, Major T. being short of leather and light-colored eye, 
but good in body, legs and feet. 

DACHSHUNDE. 


There were only two dachshunde, both fairly gvod ones, the 
young one a trifle the best in bone and crook, also color. 


FOX-TERRIERS. 


Lyra had a walk over in the champion class. In open dogs, 
Lancelot won over Flippant, who was shown badly. He has 
atimid manner in the show ring. In bitches, the enn Ken- 
nel’s Jill far out-classed the others, but a protest was lodged 
against her, a veterinary surgeon called in, and she was dis- 
qualified for mange. This also was the case with her in the 
puppy classin which she competed. Clover Belle, a seven 
months old puppy, by Akely Joe—Guilty, taking first. Mr. 
Thayer’s entry being absent. 

COLLIES. 

In champion collies, dogs, Robin Adair had a walk over, he 
was in grand form, but is a trifle soft in coat. In champion 
bitches, Effie won. Open dogs introduced a very nice young 
dog, Mac, eleven months old, who deservedly was first. Che- 
viot II., a very strong, but rather heavy skulled black and tan 
being second. In the open bitch class, the prize was withheld. 

BULLDOGS. 


This class did not fill well. Mr. Thayer’s entries in this 
class, as in all others, being absent. The winner, Mr. Living- 
stone’s Boz, wrongly entered as Boy in the catalogue, is avery 
good one and won easily, as did Sweet Briar in hitches. The 
others were a poor lot. 

TERRIERS, 

Young Bill, the ever green, won an easy first in bull-terriers, 
Mr. Livingstone withdrawing his tine — dog Grand Duke, 
who had unfortunately broken out in blotches all over. Of the 
others, Chip, vhe., and Fanny, he., were gamy-looking ani- 
mals, but scarcely up to bench show form. 

Black and tan terriers were poorly represented. Spring, 
first, is just an ordinary one. 

There were no entries in Bedlingtons, and only one Skye 
terrier of very moderate pretensions. _ 

In hard-haired Scotch terriers, Tam Glen was first. Heis a 
typical little dog, but could do with a better head. Boxer was 
second, and Lady vhe. 

In Irish terriers, Erin beat Norah, second, in texture of coat 
and color. 

Yorkshire terriers were well represented, the local pets be- 
ing far above the average. 









































































PUGS. 


In champion pugs, Joe, now the property of Mrs. Hill (Cincin- 
nati) won easily. Inthe openclass, which was a large and good 
one, Bo Peep, a nice little bitch with good mark and color,was 
first, Sambo second. Judy III., who is immensely fat and re- 
fused to show herself in the ring, had to put up with a vhe. 


TOY TERRIERS 


were a numerous and good class in which Lotta, a diminutive 
black and tan, weighing 1!glbs., was adjudged the winner, 
Flora second. Charlie, a pretty white, black and tau toy span- 
iel, had a walk over. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


The miscellaneous class as usual was a large collection of all 
sorts, from an immense Great Dane down to the tiny and ele- 
gant Italian greyhound, which latter breed was well repre- 
sented. There were three prizes in this class, which went to 
a Caniche poodle, a Dandie Dinmont, a good,one and an Italian 
greyhound, 

Following is a full list of the 

AWARDS. 


Class 1. Mastiffs.—1st, James H. Lynch’s Lion, fawn, 2yrs. 3mos. 
Salizbury—Tigress II.; 2d, Geo. H. Ingall’s Guinare, fawn, 5mos. 

Class 2. St. Bernards.—Harry D. Emerson’s Rex, orange and tawny, 
6mos., Sultan—Finette; Louis Cook’s Finette. orange and tawny, 
1%yrs., Fox— —-. Very high com., Louis Cook’s Barri, white and 
lemon, 14%yrs., —— —Finette, and W. H. Sutherland's Bruno, white, 
4yrs. } 
‘Class 3. Newfoundlands.—1st, withheld; 2d, Charles Jacquemin’s 
Nig, black, 15mos., Frank—Nell. 

Class 4. Greyhounds.—1st, Geo. 8. Parvin’s Major, mouse, 13%yrs., 
Prince—Gipsy ; 2d, William G. Smith’s Major, white and fawn, 1yrs.. 
dy. Very high com., William H.Campbell’s Pedro, black, 
2yrs. High com.. Edward Wooldridge’s Flora, black, llyrs., and M. 
Schrank’s Gipsy, fawn, 4yrs. Com., Bayard Taylor’s Cricket, liver, 
8mos., —— —Fanny. 

Class 5. Scotch Deerhounds.—1st, Clover Nook Kennel’s: Ray, brin 
dle, 2yrs., Paddy—Lassie; 2d, J. M. Taylor’s Dick, gray, 2igyrs. Very 
high com., Henry C. Spellman’s Queen. light brindle, 3yrs. 

Class 6. Champion English Setters, Dogs —Absent. 

Class 7. Champion English Setters, Bitches.—ist, Dido II., black, 
white and tan, 3yrs., Druid—Star. 

Class 8. English Setters, Dogs.—Ist, J. Kline’s Dick Bee, white, black 
and tan, 2yrs., Paris Il.—Romp; 2d, John Overman’s Count Glad- 
some, white, black and tan, ¢yrs., Gladstone—Leila. Very high com., 
C. B. Phips’s Royal Lothair, black, white and tan, 3yrs., Racket 
Kelp, ard Thos L. Martin’s Maxwell, black, white and tan, 5yrs., 
Luke—Rene. High com., W. R. Traver’s Rocket, A.K.R. 118. Com., 
Hugh Hill’s Royal Sultan, blue belton,.3y1s., Racket—Kelp. A. G. 
Wetherby’s Dick, lemon and white, 16mos., Rex—Kate, and L. G. 
Hanna’s Don, black, white and tan, 2i4yrs.. Foe—Pach. 

Class 9. English Setters, Bitches.—1st. John E. Long’s Nettie B., 
black, white and tan, 2yrs.; 2d, Ontario Kennel Club’s Flora Bee, 
black, white and tan, 2yrs.. Paris Il.—Romp. Very high com., John 
Shrink, Jr.’s Joan of Arc, blue belton,. 444yrs., Leicester—Pear]. and 
Geo, W. Law’s Faustina Lava Rock, white and lemon, lyr., Lava 
Rock— Lady Beaconsfield. High com., Wm, C. Howard’s Lucy D., 
blue belton, 5yrs , Paris—Coomassie. Com., W. E. Mitchell’s Brownie, 
black, white and tan, l44yrs., Dorman’s Racket—Rose, and Ontario 
Kennel Club’s Dinah, black and white, 18mos., Mark—Betsey. 

Class 10. English Setter Puppies.—1st, P. B. Spencer’s Dan, black 
and white, 10mos., Chief—Nancy Lee; 2d, G. W. Schuller’s Rex, 
black, white and tan, 7mos., Count Gladstone—Melissa. Very high 
com., J. A. Oskamp’s Lady Nonpareil, black, white and tan, 6mos., 
Count Noble—Rosalind. igh com., H. L. Kyler’s Slip, black and 
white, 10mos., Royal Lothair—Nonie. 

Class 11. Champion Black-Tan or Gordon Setters.—ist, Franklin 
Kennel’s Rupert II., 4yrs.. Rupert—Queen. 

Class 12. Black-Tan or Gordon Setters.—ist, John E. Long’s Hugo, 
8yrs.; 2d, Alex Jeffrey’s Mack, 9yrs. High com., Geo. C. Miller's 
Rube, 8yrs.. Rip—Nell. _ 

Class13. Black-Tan or Gordon Setters, Puppies.—1st, Phil Trottner’s 
Frank, 8mo:. 

Class 14. Champion Irish Setters, Dogs.—Absent. 

Class 15. Champion Irish Setters, Bitches.—Ist, J. 5. McIntosh’s 
Lady Clare, 5yrs., Elcho—Rose. 

Class 16. Irish Setters, Dogs.—ist, Henry Overman’s Norwood, 


3igyrs., Elcho—Rose: 2d, A. S. Knoblaugh’s Barney, 3 Very 
high com., John C. Sherlock’s Brag, 7yrs., Bob—Duck. igh com., 
W. P. Biddle’s Bob. Jr., 2yrs., Bob—Flash. Com., Geo. C. Walker’s 


Joe, 2yrs., Kent—Dance. 

Class 17. Irish Setters, Bitches.—Ist, E. F. Weiss’s Clara Belle, 
284yrs., Bob—Flash; 2d, J. A. Sullivan’s Effie, ., Tolistone— 
Ruby II. Very high com., Dr. Chas. I. Keely’s Clytie, 7yrs., Elcho— 
= Fly. High com., J. Shelley Hudson’s Virginia Reel, 3yrs., Kent 
—Dance. 

Class 18. Irish Setters, Puppies.—ist, H. C. Bradley’s Lotta, 9 mos., 
Norwood—Nellie; 2d, J. P. Heister’s Beauty Belle, 8 raos., Norwood 
—Clara Belle. 

Pay = Champion Pointers, Dogs.—ist, Norbury Kennel’s Bravo. 
4. . ~ . 

Class 20. Champion Pointers, Bitches.—1st. H. W. Fawcett’s Mar- 
guerite II., liver and white, 44éyrs., Faust—Devonshire Lass. 

Class 21. Pointers, Dogs (over 55lbs.).—1st, John W. Munson’s Meteor, 
liver and white, 3yrs , Garnet—Jilt;2d, Dalliba & Munhall’s Joe, liver 
and white, 2smos., unknown. Very high com., Mrs. John Schrink, 
Jr.’s Lamplighter, liver and white, 5yrs., Ranger—Queen, and U. M. 
Munhall’s Donald, liver and white ticked, 18mos., Donald— Devonshire 
Lass. High com., Geo. W. Fisher's Icicle, A.K.R. 82. and A. A. 
Tbhomas’s lus, liver and white, 2yrs., Bodine—Dare. Com., John 
W. Munson’s Bang, liver and white, 4yrs., Bang—Lunda. 

Class 22. Pointers, Dogs (under 55lbs ).—1st and 2d, A. A. Thomas's 
Perry and Riot, liver and white, 18mos., Lort—Lass. 

Class 23. Pointers, Bitches.—ist, John W. Munson’s Vanity, liver 
and white, 2yrs., —Pride; 34, B. F. Sejtner’s Lady Croxteth, 
liver and white, aye Croxteth—Lass. V high com., John W. 
Munson’s Flash ITI.. liver and white, 2yrs., Bang—Pride; and Spin- 
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‘away, liver and white, 3yrs.. Garnet—Keswick; and E. F. Stoddard’s 
5yrs., Tory—Jaunty. High com., B, F. 
‘Seitner’s Lass, lemon and white, 3yrs., Sensation—Rose. Com., John 
R. Daniel’s Fan, lemon and white, 3yrs., Duke—Nell; Chas. Rule’s 
Margaux. liver and white, 18mos,, Faust—Musette; and Westminster 


‘Trinket, liver and wh 
Kennel Club’s Moonstone, liver and white, on Bang—Luna. 


Class 24. Pointers, Puppies.—ist and 2d, 


Bodine—Bell. 
Class 25. Irish Water Spaniels.—No entries. 


Class 26. Field Spaniels (over 28lbs., any color).—ist and very high 


~com., Hornell Spaniel Club’s Hornell ttler, chestnut and tan, 
1imos,, Dandy—Dinah, and Hornell Baroness, black and tan, 234yrs., 
Re sae 2d, Surrey Kennel’s Success, black, 33g4yrs., Bachelor 

—Salus. 

Class 27. Cocker Spaniels (any color). - 18t and 2d, Hornell Spaniel 
Club’s Hornell Daisy, liver, 2yrs., Benedict—Flirt, and Hornell Silk, 
black, 144yrs., Obo—Chloe II. Very high com., Hornell Spaniel Club’s 
Hornell Dinah, A.K.R. 66. and Dr. J. S. Niven’s Black Bess, A.K.R. 
~a Com., Mrs. J. Frank Wilson’s Rose, brown, 9mos., Colonel— 

elle. 

Class 28. Foxhounds.—Ist, Dan O’Shea’s Ringwood, black, white 
and tan, 4yrs.. Forester—Lady; 2d, Louis Rinninsland’s Girl, black 
and tan, 2yrs. Very high com. and com., A. B. Whitlock’s Lot, white 
and lemon, 3yrs., Dick—Cloudy, and Clara, white and lemon, 2yrs., 
Dick—Patti. 

Class 29. Beagles.—1st and 2d, Dan O’Shea’s Rattler and Music 
Il., black, white and tan, 14yrs., Rover—Music. Very high com., 
Mrs. Alice N. Taylor’s Major 'l’., black, white and tan, 3yrs., Rattler— 
Flora, 

Class 30. Dachshunde.—Ist, B. F. Seitner’s Prince, fallow red, lyr., 
Bergman—Gretchén; 2d, Harry L. Goodman’s Waldine III., red, 2yrs., 
Bergman—Gretchen. : 

Class 31, Champion Fox-Terriers.—1st, Frank C. Wheeler’s Lyra, 
white, black and tan, 14mos., Fennel—Fay. 

Class 82. Fox-Terriers, Dogs.—1st, Chas. E. Wallack’s Lancelot, 
white, black and tan, 2yrs., Tweezers II.—Olive; 2d, Surrey Kennel’s 
Flippant, 234yrs., Roval—Tussle. 

Class 33. Fox-Terriers, Bitches.—1st, Dan O’Shea’s Tip, black, 
white and tan, 2yrs.; 2d, withheld. Com., H. F. Wood’s Nancy, black, 
white and tan, 14yrs., Trickster—Fanny. 

Class 34. Fex-Terriers, Puppies.—1st, Clover Nook Kennel’s Clover 
Belle, white, black and tan, 7mos., Akeley Joe—Guilty; 2d, withheld. 
High com., Herman T. Groesbek’s Judge, white, black and tan, 
10mos. 

Class 35. Champion Collies, Dogs.—1st, Thomas H. Terry’s Robin 
Adair, A.K.R. 892. 

Class 354 Champion Collies, Bitches.—ist, Thomas H. Terry’s 
Effie, red sable, 4yrs., Trefoil—Maude. 

Class 36. Collies, Dogs.—1st, Edith M. Fasig’s Mac, black, white 
and tan, limos.; 2d, R. Folsom’s Cheviot Ii., black and tan, lyr., 
Cheviot—- —. Very high com., Chas. Leggat’s Major, black and 
tan, 8mos., Collie—Fanny. 

Class 37. Collies, Bitches.—1st and 2d, withheld. Very high com., 
Chas. Leggat, Jr.’s Gypsie, black and tan, 8mos., Coilhe—Fanny. 

Class 38. Bulldogs.—Ist, R. & W. Livingston’s Boz., A.K.R. 443; 2d, 
J.J. Walker’s Pungo, fawn and whtie, 4yrs., Cure—Meg. Very high 
com,. J. P. Barnard’s Hamlet, brindle, 16mos., President Garfield— 
Wheel of Fortune. 3 

Class 39. Bulls, Bitches.—Ist, R. & W. Livingsten’s Sweet Briar, 
A.K.R, 444; 2d, withheld. 

Class 40, Bull-Terriers.—1st, Frank C. Wheeler's Young Bill, A.K.R. 
196; 2d, Geo. Keller’s Chip, white, 3yrs. High com. and com.,, J. J. 
Walker’s Beauty. white, l44yrs., Spring———, and Senator, white. 
3igyrs., Jack—Daisy. 

Class 41, Black and Tan Terriers (over 7lbs).—1st. Mrs. A. Kiste- 
mann’s Spring, 2yrs ; 2d, withheld., | 

Class 42, Bedlington Terriers.—No entries. 

Class 43. Skye Terriers.—1st, J. J. Walker’s Creeper : 2d, withheld. 

Class 44, Hard-haired Scotcb Terriers.—1st, John H. Naylor’s Tam 
Glen, dark gray, 18mos., Wallace—Flora; 2d and very high com., 
Dan O’Shea’s Boxer, wheaten, 2yrs, Major—Lady, and Lady, red, 
5yrs. 

"ohees 45. Irish Terriers.—1st, Dan O’Shea’s Erin, red, 2yrs, Rock— 
Norah; 2d, Dr. J. 8S. Niven’s Norah, red, 4yrs, Spring— Nettle. 

Class 46. Yorkshire Terriers.—1st and 2d, Mrs, A. Kistemann’s 
Hero, 4yrs., and Sandy, 3yrs. Very high com., Mrs. A. Kistemann’s 
Lillie, 2yrs; Miss Maggie Burke’s Robert Bonner, 3y:s, Tom—Bess; 
and Miss J. A. Skinner’s Sir Robert, 5yrs. High com., Thos, Ax- 
worthy’s Tiny, 2yrs, and Carrie Flock’s Tiny, lyr. Com., J. Engle- 
hart’s Lena, 15mos., Bab—Minnie. 

Class 47. Champion Pugs.—ist, Mrs. Geo. H. Hill’s Joe, 4yrs., 
Comedy—Clytie. 

Class 48,— Pugs.—Ist, J. Englehart’s Bo Peep, 244yrs, Fritz—Minnie 
May; 2d, Mrs. A. Kistemann’s Sambo, 1/4yrs. Very high com., Her- 
man J. Groesbeck’s Lady Elmore, 10mos., Andy—Lady Willoughby ; 
Mrs. A. Kistemann’s Punch, 2yrs., and Harry L. Goodman’s Judy LIL., 
3yrs., Royal Dandy—Judy II. High com., Miss Ida Englehart’s 
Minneapolis Sooty, 84yrs., Sooty—Dinah; A. W. Whelpley’s Lady 
Digby, 10mos., Andy—Lady Willoughby. and Robert Wrigit’s Polly, 
ee o_o Com., R. C. Anderson’s Burnie B., lyr., Sooty 

.—Judy. 

Class 49. Toy Terriers (under “1bs.), —1st, Nick Mackley’s Lotta, black 
and tan, 14yrs.; 2d, Mrs. A. Kistemann’s Flora, tan, 24gyrs. Very 
high com., Mrs. G. Gandolfo’s Busy, black and tan, lyr., and Miss 
Minnie Farrell’s Bunnie, blue and tan, 24yrs. High com., Frank 
Seifert’s Bill, black and tan, I%yrs. Com., J. Englehart’s Fanny, 
black and tan, 2yrs., Zac—Fanny, and Mrs. J. Englehart’s Skye Th. 
blue and tan, lyr., Tony—Skye. 

Class 50. King Charles, Blenheim and Japanese Spaniels.—1st, Mrs. 
A. Kistemann’s Charlie, black, white and tan, 2yrs. 

Class 51. Miscellaneous.—Equai Ist, J. Englehart’s Gyp. white and 
fawn Italian greyhound, 1%yrs.; Peter Schwein’s Hans, black 
Caniche poodle, 2yrs., and R. Neff’s Jack, blue and gray Dandie Din. 


mont terrier, 9mos. 
SPECIAL PRIZES. 


Class A.—-For the best setter or pointer, W. B. Shattuc’s Dido II. 
Class B.—For the best English setter, W. B. Shattuc’s Dido II. 
Class C.—For the best matched brace of English setters, Ontaria 
Kennel Club’s Dinah and Pearl. 
Class D.—For the best Gordon setter, John E. Long’s Hugo. 
Class E.—For the best Gordon setter dog in open class, John E. 
Long’s Hugo, 
Class #.—For the best Irish setter, Henry Overman’s Norwood. 
Class G.—For the best Irish setter puppy owned in the counties of 
Hamilton, O.,and Campbell and Kenton, Ky., H. C. Bradley’s Lotta. 
Class H.—For the best pointer bitch puppy owned in Cincinnati, 
J. A. Oskamp’s Grace. 
Class I.—For the best pointer, John W. Munson’s Meteor. 
—_ J.—For the best pointer sired by Beaufort, Charles Rule’s 
Sy!Iph. 
Class K.—For the best kennel of five pointers, John W. Munson. 
Class L.—For the best brace of pointers, John W. Munson’s Meteor 
and Vanity. 
Class M.—For the best pointer dog, owned by a lady in Cincinnati, 
Mrs. John Schrink’s Lamplighter. 
Class N.--For the best kennel of five field and cocker spaniels, 
Hornell Spaniel Club. 
Class O.—For the best cocker spaniel, dog or bitch, Hornell Spaniel 
Club’s Hornell Daisy. 
Class P.—For the best cocker spaniel dog, Hornell Spaniel Club’s 
Hornell Silk. 
Pe ag Q —For the best collie, dog or bitch, Thos. H. Terry’s Robin 
dair. 
Class R.—For the best pug, owned by a lady in Cincinnati, Mrs. 
Geo. H. Hill’s Joe. 
Class S.—For the best small non-sporting dog, owned by a lady in 
Cincinnati, Miss Maggie Burke’s Robert Bonner. 
Class P.—For the best _non-sporting dog. owned by a lady in Cin- 
cinnati, Miss Maggie Burke’s Robert Bonner. 
“ Classs U.—For the best black and tan terrier, Mrs. A. Kistemann’s 
Spring. 
Class V.—For the largest and best display of non-sporting dogs 
owned by a resident of Cincinnati, J. Englehart. 
Class W.—For the best pug owned by a lady in Cincinnati, Mrs. 
Geo. H. Hill’s Joe. 
Class X.—For the best Yorkshire terrier owned by a lady in Cincin- 
nati, Miss Maggie Burke’s Robert Bonner. 
+ Class Y.—For the best Italian greyhound owned by a lady in Cin- 
cinnati, Mrs. 8. B. Kelly’s Daisy. 
Class Z.—For the best terrier owned by a lady in Cincinaati, Miss 
Maggie Burke’s Robert Bonner. 
* Class AA.—For the best pug in the open class, J. Englehart’s Bo 
‘eep. 
Ciass BB.—For the best fox-terrier, Nick Mackley’s Lotta. 
Class CC.—For the best terrier, Frank C. Wheeler’s Young Bill. 
Class DD.—For the best decorated kennel, Geo. W. Pickard. 
Class EE.—For the best pointer dog entered ~ a resident of Cin- 
— Newport or Covington, Mrs. John Schrink, Jr.’s, Lamp- 
ighter. 
Class FF.—For the best large pointer dog entered by a resident of 















. F. Seitner’s Rapp and 
Doncaster, liver and white, 11mos., Croxteth—Lass. Very high com., 
Dalliba & Munhall’s Dora, liver snd white, 11mos., Sensation—Dev- 
onshire Lass, and E, F. Stoddard’s Glen, white and liver, 9mos., Bo- 
dine—Lady. High com., Luck & Thornton’s Bob L., liver and white, 
7mes,, Bodine—Bell. Com., J. A. Oskamp’s Grace, liver, 44mos., 
Sport—Corley, and Luck & Thornton’s Bowlander, liver and white, 





lighter 7 ‘ 
Class GG,.—For the third best dog or bitch 0 : 

ard, pug, Yorkshire, toy and two in wee miscellaneous classes, Geo. H 

Hill’s Guinare, Louis Cook’s Batti, Hatry 

Miss Maggie Burke's Robett Bonner, Mrs. Gandolfo’s Busy, Geo 

Ellis’s Charlie and J. Englehart’s Pedro. 


by a lady in Citiciiinati, Miss Ida Englehart’sMinneapolis Sooty. 


cinnati, Mrs. Thos. T, Gaff’s Fred 
never won a prize, J. A. Oskamp’s Sport 


King Alphonso. 


SETTERS AND POINTERS AT CINCINNATI. 


7 dog show opened on Tuesday morning, the 4th inst., 
with 289 entries. Melodeon Hall, where the show ls held, 
is in all probability the worst place in America for a dog show, 
but it was the only available Rall to be had at thistime. It is 
a sort of concert hall or theater—on the third floor~and the 
approach to it is up two and a half flights of from a side 
street. The room is very small, and the kennels aré sé closely 
pecked in it that two persons can hardly passin the aisles. 
here is no yard or lot attached to it for @xércising the dogs, 
and such as are taken out, must be ¢arried into the public 
street. I wonder how Mr. Lincoln bas done as well as he has 
under the circumstances. Everything moves on with the 
good order which he alone could bring out of such a condition 
of things. The judging is done on a raised stage, where it is 
so dark that gas is kept burning all the time. When the 
crowd stands around the front of the stage the dogs have to 
be handed on and off the stage over the heads of the spectators. 
I noticed the hall was very warm all during the show, and I 
fear that many of the dogs will be made gick. Financially the 
show will be a success. On the first day there were over 
seventeen hundred paid admissions at the door, and a good 
crowd has been in daily attendance. 

Major Taylor and Mr. Mortimer judged a few of the classes 
on Tuesday, but most of the judging was done on Wednesday. 
The quality of the setters and pointers is far above the aver- 
age, and the classes filled well. I can’t say a word as to the 
— of the other sporting and all the non-sporting classes, 

or I don’t know enough about any of them to dare to cora- 
— My report must, therefore, cover setters and pointers 
only. 

Champion English Setter Dogs.—Lava Rock, the only entry, 
was absent. 

Champion English Setter Bitches.—Gen. Shattuc’s Dido II. 
was the only entry, and won the prize. It will be a very cold 
day when the little lady — left if the General shows her. 

English Setter Dogs—Had sixteen entries. First went to 
Dick Bee, owned by the Mohawk Kennel of Chatham, Canada. 
He is a very taking black, white and tan, by Paris II., out of 
Romp, and well deserved the prize. Count Gladsome, owned 
oy John Overman of Cincinnati, won second. He is white, 
black and tan also, by Gladstone out of Leila, and a very 
handsome dog. Royal Lothair, owned by C. B. Phipps of 
Winton Place, O., by Racket out of Kelp, and Maxwell, 
owned by T. L. Martin of Lexington, Ky., by Luke out of 
Rene, both — show dogs, won vhe. Rocket, owned by W. 
R. Traver, Washington, D. C., another black, white and tan, 
by Wagoner out of Nell, got he. He is a fair dog. Royal 
Sultan, blue belton, by Racket out of Kelp; Dick, a lemon 
and white, by Rex out of Kate; and Mr. L. G. Hanna’s 
(Cleveland) Don, a black, white and tan, by Joe out of Patch, 
each gotc. Major Taylor seems to be fond of the black, white 
and tans, or may be I only thought so, because with two ex- 
ceptions the honors in this class went to dogs of that color, 
but I think they were all properly piaced. The fact is black, 
white and tan is the fashion among setter men now, and there 
are more of them to te shown than of other colors. 

English Setter Bitches.—In this there were thirteen entries, 
and they were an excellent lot. Maj. Taylor had his 
little field trial champion Lit ‘for exhibition only” in this 
class, but he need not be ashamed to show her for competition 
under any other judge, for she is a little beauty. First prize 
went to John E. Long’s (Detroit) Nettie B., a black, white and 
tan, no authentic pedigree. Mr. Long bought her froma 
butcher in Detroit and thinks he traces her pedigree to a dog 
over in Canada, but as there is an uncertainty about it, he de- 
clines to manufacture a ae for her. She is evidently a 
blue blood, for she is full of quality and style. and deserved 
her first. The Ontario Kennel Club’s (Chatham) Flora Bee 
won second. Sheis asisterto Dick Bee, the dog that won 
first in the preceding class, and is by Paris II. out of Romp. 
Vhe. went to Joan of Arc, a blue belton, by Paris out of Pearl, 
and to Faustina Lava Rock, a lemon and white, by Lava 
Rock out of Lady Beaconsfield; both are good bitches. He., 
was won by Lucy D, a blue belton, by Paris out of Coomassie, 
and c., by Brownie, black, white and tan, by Racket out of 
Rose, and Dinah, black and white, by Mark out of Betsy, both 
fair. 

English Setter Puppies.—First to Dan, entered by P. B. 
Spencer (Newport, Ky.), a black and white, by Chief 
out of Nancy Lee. He is by far the best puppy in the class; 
second went to Rex, a black, white and tan, entered by G. W. 
Schuler (Hamilton, O.), by Count Gladstone out of Melissa. 
His head is poor, otherwise a good pup. Vhce., to Lady Non- 
pareil, a black, white and tan, by Count Noble out of Rosa- 
lind. She is a poor-looking young one with no apparent sub- 
stance, and bad, sore eyes. Hc., to Slip, a black and white, 
by Royal Lothair out of Nonie. 

Champion Black and Tan Setters.—First to Rupert IL., 
entered by Franklin Kennel, O., a dog I don’t fancy, and 
certainly not a Malcolm standard dog. gus, the only other 
entry, was absent. 

Black and Tan Setters.—Seven entries. No good ones, and 
no Malcolm standard dogs in the lot. First to John E. Long’s 
Hugo, the best in the lot; second to Mack, an old ugly looking 
dog. Major Taylor wisely withheld other notices from the 
class except one hc. to Rube, a poor dog. 

Black and Tan Puppies.—Only one entry and a poor one, 
Frank, who won first. 

Champion Irish Setter Dogs.—Only one entry, Biz, who was 
absent. 

Champion Irish Setter Bitches.—Only one entry, J. S. Mc- 
Intosh’s Lady Clare. 

Irish Setter Dogs.—Fourteen entries and a very fair class. 
First to Norwood, entered by H. Overman, Cincinnati, a very 
handsome dog, by Elcho out of Rose, fit to show in any com- 
pany; second to Barney, by Dash out of Clee, entered by A. 8S. 
Knoblaugh, Cincinnati, a fair dog. Vhe. to Brag, by Stod- 
dard’s Bob out of Duck, better to my mind than the winner 
of second. Hc. to‘Bob, Jr., by Stoddard’s Bob out of Flash. 
C. to Joe, by Kent out of Dance. Major Taylor failed to 
notice Wage, a very handsome big dog, by Snipe out of Fan, 
who should have had a place. 

Irish Setter Bitches.—Seven entries. Only a fair lot. First 
to Clara Bell, entered by E. F. Weiss (Cincinnati), by Stod- 
dard’s Bob out of his Flash. She was the best in the 
class. Second to a very good-looking bitch, Effie, by Tollstone 
out of Ruby. Vhe. to Clytie, by Elcho out of Fire Fly. 
liked her for second. Hc. to Virginia Reel. Not a good bitch. 

Irish Setter Puppies.—Four entries, and they did not 
amount to much. First to H. C. Bradley’s (Cincinnati) Lotta, 
by Norwood out of Nellie. Second to Beauty Belle, by Nor- 
wood out of Clara Bell. I predict that Norwood will prove a 
good stud dog if allowed a fair lot of bitches. 

Champion Pointer Daas three entries, first going to 
the timore do; ravo, over John E. Long’s King 
Tom and the Knickerbocker Kennel Club’s Knickerbocker. 
The award was correct, though neither dog is particularly 
good, tomy mind. I don’tmean that they are bad, but that 
they are not good enough to win in the best company, 


Cincinnati, Newport or Coviugton, Mrs. John S¢hfink, Jr.’s, Lamp- 
the mastiffs, St. Bern- 
,.Goodman'’s Judy IIl., 


Class HH.—For the best pug that has never been exhibited, owned 
Claes [f.—For the best small pointer dog, owned by a lady in Cin- 
Class JJ.—For the best Jarge pointer, owned in Cincinnati, that has 
Class KK.—For the best pointer, owned in Cincinnati, J. A. Oskamp’s 
























. Champion Pointer Bitches.—Had three entries and only 
two present—the Westminster Kennel Club’s Lassie, and 
Mr. H. W. Faweett’s Marguerite II., by Faust out of Devon- 
shire Lass. The latter took the deservedly. Lassie is 
not a good show bitch, and is not now in show form. 

Pointer ae (over 55 ds)—Had fourteen entries, and I 
heard Major Taylor say it was one of the best classes he ever 

ed. With two or exceptions, I thought the lot very 
much above the average of large do went to im- 
ported Meteor, exhibited by me, and I don’t think | misstate 
it when I say Major Taylor selected him for fit'st as soon as he 
looked him over. To iy mind he is ahead of aayting in the 
show. I have only had him ten days—from his w: ae Geers 
in Texas, where Col. Hughes has had him at work ye 
and he was not in good show shajie, biit a yen, Bis wise ty 
ease, The choice for se¢oiid was a hard job for the Major, aii 
took him a long time to decide: _ It finally wert to Joe; a liver 
and white dog entered by Dalliba & Hall, of Cleveland. 
He is & doz that Was Bought for $20, arid has no 
With the ¢éxceptidn. of head, which looks like a bull 
terrier’s, hé is a Splendid looking dog. His chest is fee Soapest 
I ever saw on any pointer. He was sold after the a’ for 
$100. C.M. Minhall’s Donald II., aliver and white ticked. 
dog, by Donald out of Devonshire Lass, got vhe., which is as 
much as he deserved. He is too straight up and down in front 
to win in good Sm , but was shown !n the pink of con- 
dition. thanks to ~~ 4 his handler. Jemele ter, a liver 
and white dog, by Dilley’s Ranger out of Dilley’s Queen, got 
vhe. also. He isa good looking, big Gog, bas vey as 
are the general run of Ranger dogs. The much-advertise 
Icicle got he., probably because Major Ta, oa nop wait ¢ 
break his owner’s heart, biit had I ndgéd he ogs, tie woul 
not have been iioticed:. He i§ & big, ungai looking dog, 
without a sign 6f nality te hini. Bolus, a. liver and whi 
dog enteréd by A. A. Thdmias, 6f Dayton, Ohio oa he., an 
Bang, by dld champion Bang out of Salter’s i ia, entered by 
me, gotc. Bang’s breeding is all right, but he don’t “show 
up” well. He is too stocky and thick, and lacks quality. 

Pointer Dogs (under 55 pounds)—Had four entries. First 
went to Perry, a liver and white dog, entered by A. A. 
Thomas of Dayton, by Lort: out of Lass. He is , except 
his chest, which is entirely too thin. It is deep enough, but 
very thin. The owner of second, Riot, a brother of Perry and 
entered by same gentleman, with the exception of his nose, 
which is short, is to my mind the better of the two. 

Pointer Bitches (any weight)—Had nineteen entries, and 
was a splendid class. First went to my imported Vanity, b 
old champion Bang out of Pride. Iam vain enough to think 
the selection was easily made, for I like her better than any 
bitch I ever saw. Second was taken by Lady Croxteth, 
entered by B. F. Seitner, of Dayton. She isliver and white, 
by Croxteth out of Lass. I preferred her dam, Lass, who got 
he. to her, though she is a showy, taking ae and handles 
well. I thought Trinket, entered by E. F. Stoddard, of Day- 
ton, a better bitch; but she was shown iu very bad condition, 
and would not have deserved to beat her as she now is. I also 
think my two bitches. Spinaway and Flash, third, better than 
Lady Croxteth—but I am very vain of my entries. They 
were given each a vhe. as well as Trinket. Seitner’s Lass, he., 
is a very. handsome lemon and white bitch—better far than 
the average. Westminster Kennel Club’s Moonstone, by Bang 
out of Luna, got c., and I don’t think deservedly. She is not 
at all a show bitch. Their Polly failed of a place, though I 
like her better than Moonstone. 

Pointer Puppies—Were a fair lot, only the winners of 
first and second, B. F. Seitner’s Rapp and Doncastor, both by 
Croxteth out of Lass, deserved their places. They are a pair 
of very fine pups. Dalliba & Munhall’s Dora, by Sensation 
out of Devonshire Lass, got vhe. She is alsoa handsome pup, 
liver and white. E. F. Stoddard got vhe..for his Glen, by 
Bodine out of Lady. The others were a fair lot. 

The special prizes were numerous if not valuable, Special 
A was the best of the lot. It was a massive silver dog collar, 
with solid gold lock and trimmings, donated by the Cincinnati 
Enquirer. It was for the best setter or pointer, dog or bitch 
in the show, and brought out Dido II., Dick B., Nettie B. and 
Dan, all English setters, winners of first prize; Rupert IL., 
champion Gordon; Hugo, first prize Gordon; Norwood, -Clara 
Bell and Lotta, first ~ lrish setters,'and Bravo, champion 

inter; Marguerite II., Meteor, Perry, Vanity and Ra) p, all 
first prize pointers. The choice narrowed down to Dido and 
Meteor, and I can say unselfishly that no man in the show was 
more glad to see the prize go to Dido than I. She deserved it, 
and it is worth a fortune to her big-hearted owner. 

Special B, for best English setter dog or bitch, a pair of 
leather leggings, donated by B, Kittridge & Co., went to Dido. 

Special C, a picture for best matched brace of English set- 
ters went to Dinah and Lucy, the only entries. 

Special D, for best Gordon setter dog or bitch, a ~ of leg- 

ings donated by Kittridge & Co., went to Hugo. Rupert and 
Frank showed et him. 

Special E, for best Gordon dog, bronze tobacco case went to 


Hugo. 

Special F, for best Irish dog or bitch, a pair of leggings, went 

to Recosnl, beating Lady Clare, Clara Beil and Lotte, 
Special G, for best Irish puppy, went to Lotta, the only 


entry. 
Special H, silver cup donated 2 ee News Journal, 
for inter puppy owned in Cincinnati, went to Grace. 
ir leather leggings, donated by Kittridge & Co., 


Special I, pair 
for oo pointer dog or bitch, went to Meteor. 

Special J, for best pointer puppy sired by Beaufort, went 
to Sylph. 

Special K, for best kennel of pointers, Ligowsky clay pigeon 
trap and barrel of clay pigeons, went to my kennel com 
of Meteor, Bang, Spinaway, Vanity and h, beating Lady 
Croxteth, Rapp, Doncaster, Perry and Lass. 

Special L, for best. brace of pointers, went to Meteor and 
Vanity. 

S evial M, for best pointer dog owned and entered by alady 
of Cincinnati, went to Lam ae. : 

Special EE, silver medal for best pointer dog entered by a 
gentleman resident of Cincinnati, Newfort or Covington, as 
owner or agent, went to Lamplighter. 
~ Special FF, same as preceding, a meerschaum pipe, went to 
Lamplighter. s 

Special II, for best pointer dog under 55lbs., owned by a lady 
of Cincinnati, went to Fred. 

Special JJ, for best pointer dog owned in Cincinnati, and 
winner of no other prize, went to Sport. ; f 

Special KK, for best pointer dog puppy owned in Cincin- 
nati, winner of no other prize, went to King Alfonso. 

The show has drawn together a a nice lot of dogs for a 
beginning, and no doubt hereafter Cincinnati will have an 
annual show, anda good one. Quite a number of prominent 
owners and dog show patrons are here, too many to note in 
this letter. The judging seems to have given entire satisfac- 
tion, from all I can learn. The weather has been bad all dur- 
ing the show, but for which more money would have been 
taken in, but it is a success nevertheless. 

Jno. W. Munson. 

Cincinnati, March 6. 

EASTERN FIELD TRIALS DERBY.—The annual Derby 
of 1884, of the Eastern Field Trials Club, open to all setters and 
pointers whelped on or after Jan."1, 1885, promises to be the 
most important event of the kind that has yet taken place in 
this country. Nearly all of the prominent breeders duronsb- 
out the country will send the pick of their kennels to com- 
pete for the honors of victory. The purse is $500, with $250 to 
first, $150 to second and $100to third. In addition to > 
there will also be several valuable specials offered. The 
entries will close May 1. For further on address Mr. 
Washington A. Coster, Box 80, Flatbush, Kings county, N. Y. 
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ST. LOUIS DOG SHOW.—Special Dispatch to Forest and 
Stream: St. Louis, March 11.—It has been decided to hold a 
bench show of dogs here about the middle of April, under the 
auspices of the St. Louis Gun Club. The cash and special 
prions will be sufficiently liberal to attract prominent dogs 


THE NEW HAVEN SHOW. 


[Special Dispatch to Forest and Stream.]} 
New HaveEN, Conn., March 12.—The dog show commenced 
to-day under very favorable auspices. There are 3t5 entries. 










































rrangements for the dogs will compare favor-| from a distance. Competent judges will be secured and the 
ay with those of our best shows. The building is roomy, | show properly managed. Every inducement will be offered 
jl lighted and ventilated. There are a large number of | to exhibitors to bring their dogs. Will send full particulars by 


oaal entries that make a showing. The attendance is 


good for the first day, and there is no doubt that the show 
will be successful, 


MR. D. C. SANBORN. 


itor Forest and Stream: 
i publish the inclosed resolutions of sympathy from 


arty who have often spent a very enjoyable time on the 
eee with “Uncle Dave:” 

It has pleased an all-wise Providence to take from among us 
our ‘ear friend and beloved brother sportsman, D. C. San- 
born, of Dowling, Mich., and while we bow in reverent sub- 
mission to the Divine will, we feel that one has been called 
away whose place will be hard to fill. His sterling quatities 
endeared him to.all who enjoyed his acquaintance. e was 
kind to a fault, just though it were to his hindrance, and full 
of that ready wit and humor which always made him a wel- 
To the family of our friend in this, the day of 


mail.---J. W. MUNSON. 


PHILADELPHIA DOG RACES.—Dog racing or running is 
coming to the front in Philadelphia. Dogs bred for this particu- 
lar purpose with a certain amount of greyhound blood in their 
veins are employed. Two or three runs take place weekly, 
but the owners of these fleet-footed canines as a rule are those 
who patronize the prize-fighting ring, rat-killing matches, 
and bull-terrier = and the amusement will hardly ever be 
upheld by the refined sportsmen owing to the general surround- 
ings.—Homo, 


CLEVELAND DOG SHOW.—Cleveland, O., March 8.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: We have extended the time for 
closing of entries till March 24. We do this on account of the 
Washington show, hoping that we may get many entries of 
the winners there.—C. M. MuNHALL, Secretary. 


DOG LOST.—Mr. E. L. Mead, of West Winsted, Conn., has 





come guest. lost his a and white English setter dog Mac. He weighs 

their sorrow, we offer the most respectful homage of our sym- | about 45lbs., his head is eventy marked and he has dark eyes 

pathy. . F, WItson, and nose, there is more orange on one side than the other. 
EpWARD GREGG, Howarp HaRTLEy, Any information as to his whereabouts will be thankfully re- 
J, W. ORTH, E. B. GopFREy, ceived by his owner. 


8. L. Boaes, 


W. A. NICHOLSON. CLUMBER SPANIELS.—Any gentleman owning a well 


bred Clumber spaniel will confer a favor by sending his ad- 
dress with description and pedigree of dog to this office. 


SHOW ENTRY BLANKS.—NSecretaries of bench shows 
should send premium lists and entry blanks to us as we fre- 
quently have calls for them. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 


ke No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


C. 8., Falmouth, Mass.—Feed your dog with mutton broth and well 
cooked rice, and give after each meal lacto-pepsin. 

F. P. C., Exeter, N. H.—Dogs are often troubled with warts in the 
mouth. Gut off the largest with scissors and touch with nitrate of 
silver daily until they disappear. 

J.C. E., St. Catherine’s, Ont.—Your dog is probably troubled with 
worms. Give on an empty stomach a dose of finely powdered areca 
nut, two grains for each pound of his weight; follow in two hours 
with a dose of castcr oil. 

C. B. M., Madison, Ga.—Write us a description of the trouble. Your 
puppies may have the mange, but we are inclined to the belief that 
they are only afflicted with a breaking out that is very common to 
puppies and that will disappear as they grow older, 

READER, Williamsport, Pa.—1. We presume that your ees has 
dew claws. If so we should advise you to take them off. 2. Your 
bitch can be hunted up to within a week or ten days of the time she 
is due to whelp if used carefully. 3. There is no work that treats ex- 
clusively upon training hounds. ‘ 

W. W. C., Topeka, Kan.—Distemper assumes so many forms that 
it is impossible for any one to intelligently prescribe without an ex- 
amination. It is always safe, however, to recommend careful nurs- 
ing. a warm kennel, where plenty of pure air can he had, and incase 
of debility, tonics may be given. 


Kifle and Crap Shooting. 


FIXTURES. ' 
First International Clay-Pigeon Tournament, at Chicago, Ill., May 
26 to 81. Managers, Ligowsky Clay-Pigeon Co., P. O. Box 1292, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Joun O. PHILLIPS, 
O. F. WHARTON, 
PrrrspurGH, Pa., Feb. 12. 


N. A. K. C. DERBY. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I inclose a list of entries received to date for the sixth an- 
nual Derby of the National American Kennel Club. Purse, 
$500—$250 to first, $150 to second, $100 to third. Entries close 
April 1, with $5 forfeit. I will mail entry blanks free to all 
applicants. Will furnish you list of entries as fast as I receive 
dun. D. Bryson, Sec. N. A. K. Club. 

Mempuis, Tenn., March 5. 

N. A. K. C. DERBY, 1884. 
ENTRIES, 

Daisy BELTON.—J. R. Henricks, Pittsburgh, Pa., blue belton 
English setter bitch, Jan. 8 (Belton IfI.—Countess). 

RopErico.—Gates & Merriman, Memphis, Tern., black, 
white and tan English setter dog, April 11 (Count Noble—Twin 
Maud). : 

Hayprr.—Gates & Merriman, Memphis, Tenn., blue belton 
English setter dog, April 11 (Count Noble—Twin Maud). 

Cat Coot,—Gates & Merriman, Memphis, Tenn., black, 
white and tan English setter dog, June 30 (Gath— Lit). 

Not NamMEpD,—Gates & Merriman, Memphis, Tenn., black, 
white and tan English setter bitch, July 20 (Gladstone— 
Carrie J.). ‘ 

QuEEN Bess.—B. F. Price, Memphis, Tenn., black, white and 
tan English setter bitch, June 28 (Gladstone—Donna J.). 

Lintian,—P. H. & D. Bryson, ge yr. Tenn., black, 
white and tan English setter bitch, Aug. 21 (Gladstone—Sue) 

GuLapstTone’s Boy.—Dr. G. G. Ware, Stanton, Tenn. , black, 
white and tan English setter dog, Jan. 10 (Gladstone—Sue). 

Bitty Gates.—Dr. A. F. McKinney, Forest Hill, Tenn., 
black and white English setter dog, Aug. 21 (Count Rapier— 
Kate B.), 

Surrey.—W. B. Mallory, Memphis, Tenn., black, white and 
tan English setter dog, June 10 (Gath—Juno II.). 

Lapy Lrge.—W. B. Mallory, Memphis, Tenn., black, white 
and tan English setter bitch, June 10 (G@ath—Juno II.). 

LEXINGTON.—W., B. Mallory, Memphis, Tenn., black, white 
and tan English setter dog, June 10 (Gath—Juno IL). 











RIFLE POINTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was much interested in the ‘Rifle Queries,”’ by “J. J. P.,” of Wor- 
cester, Mass., in your issue of Feb. 21, and somewhat disappointed in 
finding that no one had undertaken to answer any of them in the fol- 
lowing issue. I may not be able to answer any of them, but hoping 
to stimulate a discussion I will venture afew remarks. First, in re- 
Pe to the comparative effect vf moving the wind gauge one-hun- 

redth of an inch, or raising or lowering the peep sight the same dis- 
tance, I believe there is no difference. The raising or lowering of the 
rear sight will make the same vertical variation on the target as the 
moving of the wind gauge will cause laterally. Theoretically it should 
be so, and my experience has taught me that it is so. Any one doubt- 
ing it can easily test it by taking a rifle with sights 36in. apart, and 
after getting it sighted for the center of the bulleye at 2Wyds., set the 
wind gauge two _— (one-twentieth of an inch) to the right, and fire 
afew shots, and note where the shots strike. Then raise the eleva- 
tion five points (one-twentieth of an inch) and fire again, and see if 
the bullets do not strike as much above the center of the bullseye as 
they did to the left of it in the first trial. Ifthe gun is held steady, 
and the wind does not change, the variation should be ten inches in 
either case. In practice I always set my wind gauge two points, and 
my elevation five points for ten inches at 200yds. The scale on the 
wind gauge being in fortieths of an inch, and on the peep sight in 
hundredths, makes the variation the same in either case. 

Question Second.—In regard to the air space, my experience is this: 
A large air space will reduce the recoil, and cause the bullet to “up- 
set’’ to such an extent as to bulge the barrel at the point the ball 
started from when struck by the exploded powder. I used a long- 
range rifle with 115 grains of powder, an air space of 9 inches and a 
520-grain bullet, firing off-hand at 20)-yard target. The recoil was 
very light, and the bul let struck the gronnd 180 yards from where I 
stood. I presume that a small air space would have the same effect, 
only in a lesser degree. An air space of one-eighth of an inch would 
not damage the gun, and its disadvantages might be more than off- 
set by the advantage of having the bulletin front of the chamber 
when struck by the exploded powder. My theory is that the larger 
the air 7 up to a certain limit, the barder will be the blow on the 
base of the bullet. 

Fourth Question.—I think it is best to lubricate the barrel, as 1 be- 
lieve Ican keep the barrel ina more uniform condition in match 
shooting in this way than in any other. If the barrel could be thor- 
oughly dried after cleaning every time, then it would probably be 
better to use no oil; but I believe this is impossible in match shoot- 
ing, especially in damp weather. In match shooting you are ex- 
pected to fire promptly when your turn comes, and you do not have 
much time to dry your gun barrel with a multitude of consecutive 
swabs. In cloudy weather ~ swabs become wetter and wetter as 
the match progresses, and finally there is a sudden halt. Some one 
has challenged a shot. The fi are stuck up, and the markers ap- 
pear on the embankment in front of the target, apperently mere pig- 
mnies at the distance of over half a mile. Finally they disappear 
as suddenly and mysteriously as they made their appearance a few 
minutes before. Down go the flags, and Farrow gets his bullseye as 
usual. Now itis your turn to shoot. Yourgun has been drying out 
slowly but surely. Where will the next bullet strike? You do not 
know. You screw up your elevation one point and fire. You take a 
long look through your friend’s telescope, but no welcome signal 
gre our eye. -The scorer calls out in a loud voice, *‘Miss for Mr. 

nk.”” Youdo not pretend to hear him, oh, no, you are too busy 
cleaning your rifie. Thisis not a fancy sketch, but an actual ex- 
perience at Creedmoor. 

How different would have been the result if you had been oiling 
your rifle. You may argue that in that case your rifle would have 
contained oil and water, and the water would have dried out. So it 
would, But the oil would have =o there, no matter how long the 
delay, and it is a matter of small consequence whether the small 
quantity of water stays there or not. 

My plan is this: In damp weather I pass the wet brush through 
once; in hot, dry weather twice. Then follow with three linen wipers, 
in the same order every time; then a woolen rag saturated with pure 
neat’s foot oil (not too much oil), then a woolen rag to wipe out the 
superfluous oil. As the match progresses, your oil rag becomes de- 


BASKET (OR FOOT) BEAGLES. 


TS beautiful little basket beagle, ranging from twelve 

down to nine inches in height, who has heretofore been 
exhibited at bench shows together with their larger brothers 
of thirteen to fifteen inches in height, in one class, will at last 
have a separate class provided for them at the coming New 
York show, if the number of entries will warrant the making 
of such a class. 

The necessity of two classes for beagles at our shows has 
been a want long:felt, and as a friend, one of our best judges 
of beagles, said to me in a letter of recent date: ‘The best 
judge was in a quandary when called upon to award a prize 
to one of two beagles, respectively ten and fourteen inches in 
heigth, and of equal merit. If he was prejudiced against the 
one, he felt that he was doing injustice to the other, or vica 
versa. Two classes would abridge this difficulty, etc., etc.” 
I quote from memory. Having consulted the opinions of 
several of our most prominent beagle men, and finding them 
all coincide with my own convictions, I laid this matter before 
the managers ofthe Westminster Kennel Club Bench Show, 
and the following is the reply I received: 

New York, March 6, 1884.—A. C. Krueger, Esq., Wrights- 
ville, Pa.: Replying to your favor of the 3d inst., the managers 
of the W. K. C. Bench Show request me to inform you that 
if there are enough entries of beagles under twelve inches to 
warrant making a separate class, they will do so and will 
award to the best of that class an extra medal.—Cuas. Lin- 
COLN, Superintendent. 

Now all ye owners of this admirable breed, it lies in your 
own hands to bring about this new era in beagle history, and 
I sincerely hope that you will add your mite by entering your 
little pets at the coming New York show, and thereby make 
this class a permanent fixture at all future shows. If this is 
done I think we can, with certainty, look for a champion, 
two open and a puppy class for beagles under twelve inches, 
in the near future. 

The Westminster Kennel Club have also consented to accept 
and hand to their judges the standard of the American 
English Beagle Club, which will be ready about April 1, when 
it will appear in FoREST AND STREAM. 

. A. C. KRUEGER, 
Sec’y and Treas. American English Beagle Club. 


WRIGHTSVILLE, Pa., March 7, 1884. 


A CANINE TRANSFORMATION.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: M family rejoices at present in the ion of 
two dogs; Nep, a Newfoundland, huge, black sal curly; and 
eo, likewise large and black, but straight-haired (both as to 
his coat and his treatment of his fellow creatures). Little two- 
year old Mabel and her mother were our guests the other 
morning at breakfast, and the child was much interested in 
Nep, who chanced to be in thehouse. After atime he departed, 
but to the astonishment of Mabel, the same dog, as she sup- 
posed soon walked in, with never a curl in his hair. “Why!” 
Said the child, add Leo, ‘‘where’s all you turls.”—K. 
(Central Lake, “Mich.) e 


CHAMPION DIDO Il.—Special Dispatch to Forest and 

tream: Cincinnati, O., March: 10.—Please announce that 
Champion Dido II. will not be entered for competition this 
year. I do this in the interest of brother sportsmen, as I wish 
them to enter irthe champion ‘class, which they appear not 
willing to do while she is in com on.—W. B, Suarroc. 


your barrel remains about the same throughout the match. 

Fifth question—If theywind gauge were on the grip or heel, in shoot- 
ing in strong cross wind the peep sight would be so much to one side 
as to necessifate an unnatural position of the head and spoil the 


shooting. . in : ; 
* Sixth,—If the bullet fits the gun it may bé pushed in from the breech 








pleted gradually, but the last swab takes up a portion of the oil, and. 
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with a plunger, and must take its proper position, but if it be a little 
too small to fit the bore snugly, I do not believe that accurate shoot- 
ing can be done with it by any possible style of loading, whether it 
be pushed in at the breech, rammed down from the muzzle, or forced 
into a small mouthed shell. and shot in the form of fixed ammunition. 
I have experimented considerably with this style of bullet, and never 
obtained any satisfactory results from it. A bullet that is a little too 
large to be an accurate fit may give good results, but a bullet that is 
a tritle too small is an abomination. 

Seventh.—If you lubricate the bore, the patch is not liable to strip in 
loading from the muzzle or breech, if ordinary care is exercised. If 
the bore is wet, or dry, and not lubricated, the patch may strip par- 
tially, or entirely off the bullet, before its proper time. especially 
when loading at the muzzle. If no lubricating disc is used I think the 
= will leave the bullet close to the muzzle of the gun, but I have 

nown & lubricating disc and part of a patch to follow a bullet for a 
distance of 200yds. I believe that a thick pasteboard wad between 
the lubricator avd bullet will prevent this. 

Eighth.—I have questioned several experts on this point, and never 
found two to agree. Neither have 1 ever succeeded in finding a man 
who seemed to be sure that he knew much aboutit. If any long- 
range expert knows anything about it, will he be kind enough to tell 
us what he knows? 

Ninth.—I use the Hazard Kentucky rifle, sea shooting, FG powder, 
and have always been of the opinion that it gave uniform results. All 
the powder taken from one keg would shoot the same place, but every 
time I got a new keg, I found it was stronger than the preceding 
keg, and I was compelled to make out a new list of elevations. This 
has been the case until recently, say the past two years, I have found 
no material change in the strength of the powder. The powder of 
to-day requires a much lighter elevation at 200yds., and a much lower 
elevation at 1,000yds., than the powder of five yeaas ago, although it 
is the same identical brand, Hazard FG. I am quite positive on this 
= as I am using the same rifle and the same flask, and a reference 

my old score books must be considered positive evidence. I have 
no desire for a stronger powder thanthe Hazard FG of recent: manu- 
facture. It gives a reasonably flat trajectory, and the recoil 1s quite 
sufficient to enable marksmeh to know for a certainty whether or not 
his gun has missed fire. I believe that a heavy recoil is very ——- 
ing to close shooting, for the marksman will always involuntarily 
brace up to such an extent every time he is about to pull the trigger, 
that his rifle will be deflected from its proper position just at the 
critical moment when it is absolutely necessary that it should remain 
immovable as a rock. KE. A. L. 


Norristown, Pa., March 7. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


SARATOGA RIFLE CLUB, March 6.—Following please find the 
highest score of each member of the Saratoga Rifle Club, shot dur- 
ihg their regular Wednesday and Saturday shoots last week; Massa- 
chusetts target; off-hand; 200yds. : 

11 11 11 10 10 11 10 10 12 12—108 


H Wheeler 
121110121011 9 9 11 11--106 

rd congsxcccees cane dimecianiess 10 10 12 12 8 12 10 10 10 11—105 
ME a chan adaeadevaduanacixete tc 11 11 11 91111101110 9—104 
OE icc cvescanncnsa wscces 12 10 8 10 11 11 11 10 10 11—104 
Ds csadinaaé4enedensexsewns 1211 81210 81211 9 11—104 
MEN nd vedcevcaudddactanncwes 8 9 11 10 12 10 12 10 10 11—1¢3 
En adicacccdkducnade pownedns 12 811101110 9 8 11 10—100 
Ira D Roods....... a dates eeuaa 121112 810 g¢ 710 9 11— 99 
W Allerdice.. -.--. 9 910 711 10 11 10 11 10— 98 
AF Mitchell .8 91111 910 91010 10— 90 
Mr Barrett. . -5 5 812 7 7101010 8— #2 
SF Corey....... ... f 8 712 7 6 510— 7% 
A. G. H. 

FORT D, A. RUSSELL, Wyoming.—Record ot two best scores made 
by members of Company E, 9th U.S. Infantry, in February, 188, at 
gallery practice with the Springfield rifle, indoors, 344 grains powder, 
round bullet lubricated, distance 50ft., Creedmoor target reduced to 
8x12in., 15-16in. bullseye cut out; toshow what some of the regulars 
are doing in the way of rifle firing indoors this winter: 





















Best Scores. Pr. ct. 
Lieutenant Hofman........,... 5555 5-25 55 5 5 5—25 100 
First Sergeant Louder..... ..5545 5—24 5554 5—24 96 
Sergeant Meerholiz.... 5444 4-21 5444 4-21 S4 
Sergeant Fendlon. . 4544 5-22 55544-2838 90 
Sergeant Griffin... 55 5 5 5—25 5545 4-23 96 
Sergeant Roeshn er -55544-23 4555 5—24 94 
Corporal Werner.. ..555 5 5—25 5545 4-23 96 
Corporal Hodson.. 5545 5-24 54555-4 96 
Corporal Johnson... 4454 5-2 4535 4-21 86 
Corporal Erfurth.............. 45545-23 4445 4-21 88 
Musician Nolan.... ........... 44543—-W 4544 4-21 82 
Musician Ames................ 4454 4-21 555 3 4—22 86 
Private BGQIMG...... . cccccecd 4544421 5444421 St 
Private Bendorf.............. 454452 54555-2%4 92 
Private Bothem...............5 4 4 4 5—22 4545 5-23 ot) 
Private Dooley............ .... 4545 4-22 4544 4-21 86 
Pravate DOWIGS. «.. 2200s 00s0s0. 4455 5-2 5445 3-21 88 
EN ONO BUOY onc cicceusec: aces 555 45-24 5455 4-23 94 
Private Hagerman............. 4445 5—22 5445 5—23 90 
Private Hannon......... . ...6455 5—24 5555 5-2 a) 
WRRNNO TROOOE cic ccccccccceces 5544 5-23 55445-2 92 
Private Keane................. 3445 4-20 4534 4-20 80 
Private Kenney................ 4445 4-21 4555 5—24 ” 
Private Koerting.............. 4544 5-22 4544 4-21 86 
Private Lusk........ .........54 4 4 5—2 4555 4-23 90 
Private Marks............ ...56485 5- 2 4445 5—22 38 
Private Massey 4355 5—22 5544 4—22 &8 
Private Morrow .............. 5 5 5 5 3-28 54545-2 2 
Private Mount................. 455 4 5—23 4455 5—23 92 
BRIN I ove ocicwceceesssecs 4555 3—22 5455 5-2 2 
BYIVGEe OWORE. «20 oc cccccccse: 55 3 3 5—21 345 45-21 &4 
Private Quackenbore......... 54554-3 5544 4-22 90 
Private Rafferty..............¢ 4455 5-23 55554-%4 94 
Private Robinson... .......... 4544 5—2 5 444 5—22 88 
Private Schienbine. ..... ... 4555 5—24 5554 5-2 96 
Private Seymoore............. 55445-23 45554-2323 96 
Do Pe 5445 5-238 45544—22 90 
Private Vaughn............... 44445—21 5455 4—28 88 
Private Zimmer........ ...... 5454422 4555 4-28 90 


39 men firing: Company per cent. 90.2. 

THE N. R. A.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
National Rifle Association, held March 4,Colonel John Ward was 
chosen as secretary and Colonel John G. Scott was elected an 
honoarry director for life. The following committee for the ensuing 
year were appointed: Finance. Colonel J. H. Cowperthwaite, Captain 
Ackerman and Major Fincke; On Ranges, Colonei J. G. Story, Gen- 
eral Charles 8. Robbins and Captain E. L. Zalinski. At the suggestion 
of Mr. J. H. Brown a resolution was passed that a committee be ap- 
pointed to draw up plans for five matches, to be known ceupectively 
as the President’s match, the Governors’ match, the Merchants’ 
match, the Bankers and brokers’ match and the Manufacturers’ 
match; that this committee be directed to appeal to the Governors 
of the different States, merchants, hankers, brokers and manufac- 
turers throughout the country asking them to interest themselves in 
the matches and donate prizes therefor by way of suitable encour- 
agement to the citizen seldiery ‘‘who are the great protectors of the 
general safety and property ;”’ that the committee be further directed 
to make arrangements forthe public presentation of the prizes and 
seek to induce the President of the United States and the Governors 
of as many States as possible to take part in the presentation. After 
it had been decided that the Executive Committee, in conjunction 
with Mr. J. H. Brown, the proposer of the resolution, should attend 
to this matter, the meeting adjourned. 


NEW YORK GALLERY SHOOTING.—The White Elephant Rifle 
Range, Broadway, between Thirtieth and Thirty-first streets, has be- 
come famous for remarkable rifle shooting, and the old-time siiooters 
have been left far in the rear by the markmanship of some of the 
experts of to-day. This gallery has all the modern improvements, 
and is the most complete the veteran Conlin ever constructed. Fol 
lowing are a few of the scores of many similar ones since the open- 
ing of the year: 

Off-hand, 200-yard target, 10 shots; possible 50.—Wm. Hayes 50, 
Fred Kuihnle 50, Chas. W. Minon 49, Wm. Blake 49, Dr. O. Adelberg 
49, F. T. Broun 48, Col. H. F. Clark 50, E, E. Tiffany 50, Foxhall R. 
Keene 49, M. J. McGrath 49, John H. Gregg 48, C. S. Johnston 48. 

Off-hand, 200-yard target, 7 shots; possible 35.—R. B. Coleman, M. 
D., 35, A. B. Smith 35, Fred. J. Allien 34, D. Piole 33, H. G. P. Mellage 
35, G. W. Grenzer 35, Wm. 8. Young, Jr., 34, D. G. Young 33. Lieut. 
F, P. Fremont 3J bulls in 35 shots, with 32 cal. rifle. 

200-yard target, 10 shots, rest.—G. N. Bliss, Chas. Matthews, T. E. 
Soule, J. 8. Tucker, R. Lockhart, C. A. Lummis. F. 8. D. Forest, full 
score each. 

200 yards, 7 shots, rest.—Thos. Doolittle, F. E. Moser, Chas. Lynch, 
Chas, S. Cohens, C. A. Tucker, A. Robbins, Dr. L. McNamara, A. F. 
Wendt, C. H. Barnes. Dr. F.N. Boynton, Walter E. Livingston, PF. 
Rhinelander, W. C. Popper. H. Dunman, J. G. Robertson, W. Arnold, 
D. J. J. Robertson, W. G. Nesson, J. H. Mathews, full score each. 

At 500-yard target, rest; ible 35.—F. A. Aramayo 35, Thos. 
Doolittle three full scores. . J. Barker 33, W. J. Hughes 33, P. E, 
Merritt 35. A. Salvini 3, H. P. Gardner 33. E. E. Tiffany 50, possible 











[Marce 138, 1884, 



























COLLINSVILLE, Conn., March 5.—Canton Rod and Gun Club Fourth event, 5 birds from five traps kept re-pigeoned. ° 

Riverside Range, 8lbs. pull, 10 shots, Mass. target. NE oe ae. ae 00100—1 Decker..... 01001—2 ac ‘ 

FP Ee cen ccs, _ucsusevessceccteete 1207 FTES OBB 0:0 Fas OD FW PTF ccc ccccccccccces 11111I—5 AH Perry.......... 

SEP aS caccccode cxbabeuseasconvete 11 11 11111012 910 8 11—103 | Jenkins.... .............. 11101—4 Johnson... diicetitaialinmamanieate 

Se MEE. kos abe, cunpsodeesseweeee 11 1010 1010 12 910 7 9— 98 | Rochemont.... .......... 11010—3 Williams............ 

pO OS ee ee ae .. 811 10 11 10 10 12 9 11 11—108 | Hart... .................. 01010—2 Houghten ..... ......... FIXTURES. 

8 J Lyon.. 911 91110 9 9 811 9~ 97 | Schaefer............ .... BINT —B DOOR aie a cise conse vvesees May 24.—Oswego Y. C., Opening Cruise. 

BO Higley 910 710 8 9 9 8 7 9 81 | Evans ............... 000 CT epee eseiteine May 24.—Boston Y. C., Cruise. 

J Laubastei 81110 910 9 7 5 9 9— 87 ME wives eovens* sents ape 11000—2 Sam a ccncccups cdi sean May 30.—Knickerbocker Y, C., Spring Matches. 

G Barbour.. -- 811 101212101010 9 7— 99 SER cence xearened cen May 30—Atlantic Y. C., Opening Cruise. 

TU PGNG eS .5. ssc th ie cae 10 9 9 911 5101012 8— 93 D Chambers May 31.—Boston Y.O., First Match,Connor and Commodore's cups 
Tie: O B Hull, 10 10 12—32; J D Andrews, 9 9 12—30. H G Taylor June 9—Portland Y. C., Challenge Cup. 

Nichols... June 10.—Atlantic Y. C., Annual Match. 


AN INDOOR TOURNAMENT has been arranged by the Seppen- 
feldt Rifle Club, open to teams of five men from any organized rifle 
club or military organization in the United states. Entrance fee, $1 

r man. Entrance fee to be made to W. Seppenfeldt, No. 15 East 

ouston street, New York, at any time prior to Monday, March 31. 
Two teams to shoot each evening, and the choice of evenings to be 
drawn by the captains. The team prizes to be a fine gold medal to 
the first, and a medal to the second team as extra prizes presented by 
the Seppenfeldt Rifle Club. Entrance fees will be divided with all the 
teams who enter. The money prizes will be arranged on the night of 
meetings of captains of teams. Each captain will be notified of the 
night of meeting. Weapon, any .22-cal. rifle, 3lbs. pull; 10 shots per 
man, with the privilege of two sighting shots, at 10-ring target. Other 
conditions those of the N. R. A. The contest to be shot at Judson’s 
Rifle Gallery, 18744 Bleecker street, New York. In case of ties in the 
aggregate, the teams tying will shoot off. All disputes that may arise 
shall be decided by a referee appointed by the captains, whose de- 
cision shall be final. Distance, 100ft. 

A DOUBTING READER.—Springfield, Mass.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your issue of Jan. 31 I notice a communication from 
“H. H.” that is so smooth and mild, and yet so full of rifle talk, that 
I had to read it over and over again. It came from Florida, and its 
assertions seem to almost carry the fragrance of the orange with 
them. We must all take off our hats to “thirty years ago.” Then 
the muzzleloader was in its prime. This is the assertion that forces 
my obeisance: “‘At 200yds., with a reclining rest, I could put all my 
shots in a 2in. bullseye,”’ and this with round ball and linen patch in 
a .38-cal, muzzle-loading rifle. How Major Merrill would like to see 
that target and put his calipers on every bullet, rub his hands in glee 
and shout again, ‘‘Muzzleloaders to the front.’’ But I have to notice 
a question in ‘“‘H. H.’s”’ letter. It is this. ‘Has the increasing twist 
been applied to any of our breechloaders?”’ This question throws a 
shadow of weakness over the communication that I much regret, tor 
the uncharitable will say that **H. H.” is not posted enough in rifle 
matters to make the assertion that he put all his bullets into a 2in. 
bull at 200yds.—REST SHOOTER. 

ALBANY, Feb 28.—At the Rensselaerwyck range to-day the shoot- 
ing was on Massachusets target, 3 scores of 7 shots. The best scores 
were as follows: 

9 12 10 11 11—7%7 


VO Bo BG oasis sicsics seve Howesncins 11 12 ¢ 
11 10 11 11 12 1 11-7 


11 12 10 11 11 12 12—79—233 
ee ee ere 10 10 10 10 11 11 12-74 
12 11 12 10 12 10 11—%8 
11 10 11 11 12 12 11—79—231 
March 6.—The first competition in the American decimal match 
200yds. was shot. We give the best scores: 
Ue MIR sins Sincnien sin’ see Sevian wanes 9 9 910 91010 9 9 9-93 
SUBUEROEE cisraconsrcaenedswe aencaceweee 8 9 8 910 9 9 9 9 9-89 


BOSTON, March 8.—There are at the Mammoth gallery three solid 
silver, hand made badges, valued at $25, to be shot tor by amateurs 
during the month of March. In three classes, rounds 10, the best 
five scores to win in each class or possible 250. Position off-hand, dis- 
tance 150ft., Creedmoor targets. Following are scores made in first 
class the past week: 


Be MEMEO occ sesinnceuserassaunmacaseescuce cee 44 44 44 44 45-221 
ONG oi. 56s 00000 Niches OGak ws Wenicasenesbineene eer 44 44 44 44 45-221 
Be INE, cccncareness. Mocach) phaweseunn econ 43 45 43 43 43—217 


NEWTON RIFLE ASSOCIATION.—Newton, Mass.. March 1.—The 
regular annual meeting of the Newton Rifle Association was held 
Saturday, March 1. The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing vear: President, T. W. Stevens; Yice-President, Geo. Linder; 
Treasurer, J. E. Hills; Secretary. F. W. Stevens: Directors—J. G. 
Wildmen, Geo. Strong, W. O. Edmonds, Jr., Dwight Boyden, Dr. EK, 
Hitcheock, L. Edwin Chase, Geo. Linder, F. W. Stevens, J. E. Hills 
and M. C. Laftie. The club is a live one, and ready at all times for 
friendly contests with neighboring clubs, at either targets or clay- 
birds. Regular shoots will be beld on club grounds every Saturday, 
at2P.M. Correspondence on club matters solicited.—Tom ALLEY. 

BULL’S HEAD RIFLE CLUB.—Regular weekly shooting, Feb. 28: 
12-ring target; possible, 120: M. Dorrler 119, G. Zimmerman 117, C. 
Rein 116, H. Holzmann 115, H. Hachmann 111, J. J. Schneider 110, A. 
Lober 109, A. Stoizenberger 107, J. F. Campbell 104, J. J. Jordan 103, 
S. Mebrbach 102, B. Walters 99, D. Holland 97, S. F. C. Weber 96, H. 
Zubiller 87, D. Louinskie 81, H. A. Wasmuth 78.—A. LoBEr, Sec. 


THE TRAP. 





Correspondents who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 





THE BOSTON GUN CLUB. 


— fourth tournament of the Boston Gun Club brought out a 

large array of shooters, representatives from the Brunswick 
Club, Maine; Manchester Sporting Club, Exeter; Sportsman Clubs, 
New Hampshire; the Worcesters Sportsman, Malden (Mass.) Rifle, 
Suffolk Sportsman, Clinton, Brockton, Maynard and Watertown Gun 
Clubs, Massachusetts, being present todo justice and prove their 
skill. The gold badge team match, of course, attracted the most at- 
tention, visitors and sportsmen crowding in and round the spacious 
platform to witness each shooter doing his best for the honor of their 
respective clubs, The wingless messengers of peace were incessantly 
peppered at, though the traps being worked to their best made fine 
scores the exception. A southeast wind gave from the easterly trap 
stands very strong left-quartering birds, after the shoot, birds being 
recovered fully 80yds. from trap. Of course the right-hand birds 
were much shorter fight. The general distance being 45yds., 
shooters seemed agreed that no gun could be built to shoot too close, 
or powder thrown too strong for the birds thrown from these power- 
fultraps. The wind, though varying little in strength, becamea 
little colder through the day, necessitating a frequent visitation to 
the steaming hot coffee provided in the club-house. The scores are 
as follows, singles being from 18yds. rise, doubles 15; ties shot at 
straightaway 2lyds, rise, miss and out; ties on doubles 18yds., one 
pair miss and out: 
First Event, 7 single birds. 






C H DeRochemont ..... 1101100—4 J Decker................ 1111110—6 
PRED escavesasenaeg 1111110—6 A Houghton............ 0011110—4 
BE We POE. 3. 5055cces ance 0111111—6 CA Gerrish............ 01111116 
A. ree 1111010—5 BF Johnson............ 1111010—5 
AH Perry.... ..-0011101—4_ LG White.............. 1100001—3 
O J Jenkins........ RE ee eee | ere 0101011—4 
L Evans..........- ----1110011—85 J Nichols ............... 1000001—2 
OB BIOIAOR ...050 see sces 0001100—2 H Severance........... 0010010—2 
G A Sampson...... ...0101011—4 A F Cooper........ .... 0011100—3 
ee 0101010—3 D Kirkwood ............ 1110111—6 


R Schaffer .......... .-1111110—6 JS Sawyers ............ 1111101—6 
Ties—Eager and Gervish first, Allen, Evans and Johnson second, 
Sampson and Houghton third, Jenkins and Cooper fourth. 
Second event, 7 single birds. 
SS SO ee 0011111—5 















De Rochemont.... 
IE 8a cnesw .0101010—3 Nichols... .. 0011011—4 
Schaefer ..1111111—7 AH Henry -1110000—3 
White ..0101000—2 A Sampson. -0111100—4 
Holden..... ..1111101—-6  Houghton.. 1110010—4 
Decker....... ..0101101—-4 Kirkwood 011111—6 
a ae ..1110111—6 Field..... 0011011—4 
of ..101110!—5 Severance.. 0100101—3 
ere 0000 w—0 W Emerson.. 0101000—2 
@ Johnson... 1000101-3 _G F Cutting. 00010118 
DRIER. o50ccce wanna sume 0111010—4 _G Williams..... ........ 1101100—4 
CO Rr errr: 1100000—2 Curtis. .. ........ . .1001110—4 


Schaefer took first, Rochemont, Eager and Holden second, Perry and 
Hart third, Curtis fourth. 
eer event, 3 pairs double hirds. 





RRB: ca cscsssesanan 00 O01 10-8 Field.... ............ 01 O01 00-2 
Evans “eccane 2D BID Gert ....0.ccccwccsiend 01 11 10-4 
Rochemont 10 00-3 Williams............. 11 11 10-5 
Kirkwood 11 00-3 Schaefer ............ 11 11 10-5 
White il 11—5 Nichols ............00 11 10 10-4 
Eager 00: 208 WW DANG ...50. 5 ccvcwene 11 11 10-5 
BT Bwlth.......655. 55. 10 01 10—3 Jenkins.............. 00 11 11—4 
Houghton............ 11 01 00—4 WLane.............. 11 11 10-5 
Sampson............ 00 10 0O—1 Sawyer .............. 10 11 10-4 
PEMD. ccunsaxcrsh su ae ee 10 10 00—2 
DIE. sks nsiccinsccntec 11 10 10—4 Cutting.............. 10 10 11—4 
Oe Rr 10 10 11—4 AH Perry........... 11 10 00-4 
SURES 5.00 cn cease ae 11 11 11-6 


Ties—Cooper took first, Schaefer and W. Perry second, Sawyer. 
Houghton and Nichols third, Eager fourth. 















































Ties—Evans, Curtis and Schaefer first. Jenkins, Holden and Nichols 
— De Rochemont and Law third, Williams and Houghton 
ourth. 
Fifth event, 7 single birds. 
DeRochemont........... SIIB. DOGO. 0.6.05 cccncee cb50 0110111—5 


ee See -1111111—7 Cooper..............0 .1011110—5 
RG cunweraxtekeetvs RTE BRO 605505 6 oveersenen .0111110—5 
ED wos dn casienwiscan -1111011—6 Johnson................. 1110111—6 
re 0111010—4 WS Perry.............. 1110001—4 
BR est scantsesaeus . .-1011011—5 Sampson............... -1011011—5 
ere 1001110—4 Emerson............... 1010111—5 
RR cole cap raising 30 GE 1011000—3 AH Perry.............. 0110110—4 
Rea rea rey oS eee -.0111101—5 
Be RUMOR as sone secs ccae 0011011—4 Howard..... J eee en 0100111—4 
a hb henusatens aebwer 1111011—6 Sawyer................+6 1000111—4 
DN Si snicanecenecaeee 1100111—5 _ CF Steele............... 1010100—8 
RO oh pcniees keane cee 1001111—5 GF Locke.............. 1110111—6 
eee 0000011—2 H Dutton....... ........ 1110100 - 4 
SE 556:c 5s onesacckeee TITAII FT TRIO o.oo 55:0 cccen cones 1111111—7 
CIE Ec noaeeiiaig sone Gee 10001013 HC Warren.... ........ 1101110—5 
D CRAMNONS........0s00008 100( 101—3 


Schaefer and Taylor first, Jenkins second, DeRochemont, Curtis 
and Warren third, W Perry fourth. 

Sixth event—New England clay-pigeon, three men team badge, 
championship match. e Boston Gun Club giving a magnificently 
finished solid gold medal), of the value of $50, to the club getting the 
best aggregute of two scores out of six shoots. Conditions—A team 
to consist of three men from any organized club in the New England 
States, each club entitled to send two teams’ scores, to consist of five 
singles from five separate and constantly re-pigeoned traps, three 
pair doubles from two traps, and ten single birds from a constantly 
altere ! trap, each team’s score to be thus: 68 birds, singles to be shot 
from 18yds. rise; doubles, 15yds. rise; ties each day to be shot at one 
pair doubles and one single ——-< bird, meaning nine birds 
per team. If any tie exist on the total of two best scores, the teams 
shall shoot off at five straightaway birds and three pair doubles, or 
33 birds per team. Entrance, $1 per man, the money on each day to 
be divided, 50, 35 and 15 per cent. to the clubs in usual rotation. 6 
man can be changed if 7 or inability to shoot on different 
days, but no change can be made by members from one team to an- 
other of same club. Not less than six teams te constitute a shoot. 


First Worcester Team. 


Five Traps. Doubles. Singles. 
NOR. ccccastenkwntecacnee 10101 10 11 It 1010010111—14 
err en 11110 10 10 01 1111111110—% 
We PF i isnwon< sh5cerenen 01011 10 11 00 1100001111—12—42 


First Massachusetts Rifle Team. 
-01110 10 00 10 


aa 1101111011—13 
- 01011 11 10 10 


De Roehemont. 
0100111011—18 







Emerson........ ‘ 
BORING 5525 neinaineswesaeks 11119 01 11 «11 1011110111—16—42 
Second Massachusetts Rifle ‘Team. 

RS i cccicsucasvieees eee 01101 00 11 O1 1111011111—15 
oe igre igre anole eioibyeralaa ities 11100 11 11 10 0111111101—16 
CINE 555 cignmsaeencanmeees 00011 01 00 10 0010101110— 9—40 
Boston Gun Club Team. 
Kirkwood ....... (Saad oorhen 10010 00 01 00 0111001011— 9 
WMD Sond oSceesnesshavewan 01110 11 11 01 1101111011—16 
i sccscsecawewsdceavcseneen 10110 10 11 10 1101111011—15—40 
Exeter Club Team. 
DIOR Ss sing cssncowneaecee 00100 60 10 00 1111111111—12 


11 00 11 011011110113 
01 10 01 1101001111—14—89 


Second Worcester Team, 


Cooper 
Jenkins 











NEE. csc uiansadasauesevean 01000 00 00 11 1100001110— 8 

BRMIIION 6:5 65:09 ois asenvscn ear 11111 10 10 00 1011111011—15 

crs 10110 00 10 10 1101101111—13—36 
Wakefield Sportsman Team. 

MOBS. So cct assess see acenee 1101 10 10 10 1100111111 - 14 

Miles.... ..--01110 10 10 00 1101001101—12 

Goodman.... 00 00 1010101011— 6—32 


Ties for frst e only decided on the fifth tie, when the Worces- 
ter first team took first money, Boston Gun Club and Massachusets 
Rifle divided second, the Exeter taking the third. A large number 
of visitors were present during this match, and exciting the greatest 


interest. 
Seventh eg 5 single birds. 
11— 


NR oo ceivccnswiawexawean 111 EN .cssxsicenacacceu 01001—2 
Ne eer 00011—2 Emerson.................. 11111—5 
ERIE... cen ewecacwn an 11001—3 Nichols ................... 01111—4 
Jenkins...... chactweseaeeine RE DUI ons vcs covesvocsccun 11110—4 
RGR 5 occsscaccnsess voncs MOU —4 OW BPG oo icccccsecceseed 01110—3 
MTNMAG icsicsscagsices seen CERO D MIE cccrevecbececsstive 01101—8 
ER ser it ae en. ee ee 01111—4 
eae 11110—4 De Rochemont. .......... 11111—5 
MRS cc se: shaseucus SENOS TOMO. 6. cce <icsinsncetucn 11011—4 
Steele.......... - O0001—1 Cutting. ..............0c0- 11000—2 
Johnson SIRI — 6 Tn vss. son cnenaceans 11001—3 





Eager, Johnson and Emerson first, Decker second, Sampson and 
Field third, Chambers, Cutting and Schaefer fourth. 
Eighth event, 5 birds. 


DINE cc ccwcesucssoooes 11101—4 Sawyer ................... 10111—4 
Sa ee PURER el SIN oxi. ccesacenacoennege 01111—4 
SAMpPSoD ........scccceese BOE win'soon sists okaaesens 10111—4 
ee 11101—4 Emerson.................. 01100—2 
coin. con tenetocebual 11101—4 Chambers ........ ....... 01100—2 
eS Sere 11000—2 
Decker and Evans first, Hart second, Nichols and Emerson third. 
Ninth event, 5 birds. 2 

Sampson.........« jones eee i eer 11000—2 
eee a SUROI 4 RVD oon ccc cciice svccaes 11111—5 
ee OU NNE NOEs ioe vssecene Savswos 11111—5 
COOPET ..cccrcccesscesccns 11000—2 Sawyer. ..... SienesWNea mes 10110—3 
DES cbiacccamesenne ENE I si cv'sacecvosecacxaal 00010—1 


Sampson and Decker first, Emerson and Jenkins second, Hart and 
Sawyer third. 

During the poagees of the latter matches a large number of miss 
and out matches were shot, at double birds from five traps; these 
events concluded a splendid day’s sport, the evidences being that the 
next shoot on March 19 will, should weather indications be favorable, 
one of the largest events yet held by this club. 


UNION GUN CLUB.—The first annual meeting of the Union Gun 
Club, of Pawtucket and Central Falls, was held Tuesday evening, 
March 4, and it was shown by the report of the Executive Committee 
that the club was in a good and te megs condition. They have 
recently moved to new grounds, which are easy of access, being situ- 
ated about half way between Pawtucket and vidence, and within 
400yds. of the line of horse cars running between the two places. 
The opening shoot of the season was held on Feb. 22, and was 
a very enjoyable day, members frem the Narragansett Gun Club, of 
Providence, and Watchemoket Gun Club, of East Providence, being 
present and taking an active part with us. We shall shoot this sea- 
son from five screened traps, placed five yards apart. and Friday of 
each week will be our regular field day. We are always pleased to 
see members of other gun clubs, or those interested in shooting, at 


our grounds, 
The following is the listof officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Charles B. Payne; Treasurer, C. Fred Crawford; tant 


Treasurer, Thomas H. Eaton; Secretary, Samuel F. Dexter; Execu- 
tive Committee, John Ratnsbottom, W. F. Salisbury, C. M. Carpen- 
ter.—SaMvEL F. DExTER, Secretary. 


MAPLE GROVE GUN CLUB.—Lancaster, Pa, March 4.—The 
sportsmen of Lancaster have organized the Maple Grove Gun Club. 
The officersare: President, Herbert H. Anderson; Treasurer, Charles 
Francisens; Secretary, John Snyder. 


KNOXVILLE GUN CLUB.—The officers of the Knoxville, Tenn, 
Gun Club for 1884 are: President, M. G. poles, Vp ereident, s. 
B. Dow; Secretary and Treasurer, Chas. C. Hebbard. , 


WELLAND, Toronto, March 6.—To-day cs. Ritter shot against 
Anderson and Seigelburst for $20 a side, the Captain to break as 
many balis out of 30 as the others did out of 50—that is,.25 each. 
The Captain won, eens his 30 straight? Arderson and Seigel- 
burst also broke 30 out of 50. A match was made to-night between 
Capt. Ritter add George Rogers, the noted shot from St. Catharines. 
The terms are two matches, one at 21 ms each, and the other at 
50 glass ‘balls each, for $50 a side, on Friday, 14th, to be shot here. 


























June 12.—New York Y. C., Annual Matches. 

June 14.—Hull Y.C.. Club Meet. 

June 14—Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Annual Matches. 
June 16.—East River Y. C., Annual Matches. 

June 28.—Boston Y. C., Ladies’ Day. 

July 9.—Beverly Y. C., Marblehead, First Championship. 
July 12.—Hull Y. C., Club Meet. 

July 12.—Boston Y. C., Second Club Match. 

July 26.—Beverly Y. C., Nahaut, Second Championship. 
Aug. 9.—Hull Y. C., Club Meet. 

Aug. 9.—Boston Y. C., O Matches, all clubs. 

Aug. 16.—Beverly Y. C., Swampscott, Third Championship. 
Aug. 23.—Beverly Y. C., Marblehead, Open Matches. 

Aug. 23.—Boston Y. C., Third Club Match. 

Sept. 6.—Beverly Y. C., Marblehead, Special Matches. 
Sept. 18 —Hull Y. C., Club Meet. 

Sept. 18.—Boston Y. C., Second Ladies’ Day. 


ET TU, BRUTE! 


E announce with pleasure that Mr. Lawton’s sloop Gleam is ty 

be improved by the addition of 1,500Ibs. lead on the keel, which 
willno doubt make the Gleam an abler craft than she now is ip 
ier water. This is like a stab at the sloup inthe back. The jig 
is nig! pp when depth, keels and outside | invade the classic re. 
gions of Bay Ridge, the last spot on the globe where the patriots have 
collected to resist the —— of common sense by a frantic way. 
ing of the flag, drawing the while upon Danes and Swedes for 
th-ir weapons in battle. And now even Bay Ridge gives lively signs 
of regeneration, Outside lead is the first step, the rest follows as 4 


far yaw from all that is holy in oary traditions of Ameri. 
can yachting as to plaster chunks of lead on the keel ‘‘allee samee 
cuttee,”’ the remainder is only a question of time. Probably Gleam 
with her outside lead will be found rather hard in a sea, and demand 
an unwieldly rig. Tbe boat which follows her will be given ‘‘just a 
little’’ less beam and ‘‘just a little’’ more depth, by whi e sloop of 
— ov evolves herself into the cutter now capturing the public's 
attention. 

So long! Gleam, old-time trap. All hail! Gleam regenerate, one 
more penitent gathered into the fold. There is the difference between 
the naval] architect and the good patriot. The former throws over 
the ancient, and with the true American spirit of progression accepts 
the new at abound. The latter, soul, fights into the last ditch, 
but bows to the inevitable, just so he can delude himself fondly with 
the belief that he is ee himself and not swallowing bitter 
doses emanating from base, bad “‘foreign” sources. So the Gleam is 


to “lug”? a ch of outside lead. Whither are we drifting? 


HINTS TO LOCAL COMMITTEES. 


L igé regatta committees of the various local clubs existing in.ports 
frequented by yachts on their summer cruise woul so arrange 
dates for -—, matches it would further a systematic making «/ 
“the rounds,’’ which would contribute immensely to the interes 
and ends of yacht seeing © enabling records of broad meaning to be 
made. Cruising to the tward up the Sound and along the eastem 
coast as far as Mount Desert is becoming quite general during the 
summer months, especially in July, August and September. Butit 
is still done ina desultory manner. Now, if committees of clubs 
from Larchmont to Portland would arrange a series of fixtures for 
public matches open to all comers, offering good cash purses, the 
cruisers would quickly learn to reduce their movements tq some 
system, so they could put in an appearance from port to port in 
time to take in the races mentioned, and thereby add to the impor- 
tance of all contests and the oe of their records. It would lift 
racing from local to national dignity, which is what we now most 
need. Thus the near-by ports should fix upon early dates in July. 
the Eastern coast upon Aygust and early September, and the Sound 
and New York ports again for the latter partc ot September and Octo- 
ber. In this way a yacht, after startingin the local events, could 
weigh for the rounds along the coast in midsummer on the passage 
east, and likewise enter for the fall races during the passage home 
again, winding 2 the season with some October matches in New 
York waters. e@ commend such a scheme to the New Haven, 
Newport, New Bedford clubs, the various organizations in and about 
Boston, Salem, Newburyport, Portland, etc. A little correspondence 
among the secretaries of the clubs would settle upon suitable dates. 





ALL IN DUE TIME. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 


I have been a reader of the yachting columns of your paper for a 
long time, and fully appreciate your efforts in dissemina’ ideas in 
the direction of increased draft and seaworthiness in our yachts. 

Enough has been said on that subject to convince any one who de- 
sires or is willing to be convinced, and any further ments will be 
both useless and superfluous. ere will -be enough cutters afloat 
here during the coming season to enable them to speak for them- 
selves, and if their actual performance does not sustain their claims, 
arguments will be of no avail. I would suggest that you give us the 
designs of other t, as well, of which we certainly have a large 
and interesting variety on this side of the Atlantic. Why not give 
the lines of some of the Eastern yachts, some of which greatly re- 
semble the Daisy? Also those of some of our pilot boats, which have 
a reputation for speed and staunchness. Such a series, together 
with reports of the performance of the craft shown. would be most 
useful in affording the genera! information as to the different theories 
and practice in construction on which a thinking yachtsman could 
base a valuable opinion, and without which any statement of prefer- 
ence is not worthy consideration. 

I therefore submit the above suggestions in a desire for wider infor- 
formation on yachting subjects euee. H. 

[We cannot do more than possible. e have illvstrated and de- 
scribed keel sloops of Boston, centerboard sloops, compromises, 
beamy cutters and narrow cutters, besides sharpies, canoes, buck- 
eyes, steam launches and engines, yawl rigs and cutter rigs of all 

nds. We havein preparation some schoozers, the Petrel as an ex- 
ample of a very fast yacht,a modern Boston i iron work of 
schooners and much other practical information. It is our claim 
that we have published a greater number and variety of designs than 
all other periodicals. But eve must wait its turn. More than 
that cannot be expected. e can —y a that Forest AnD 
Stream has done more to further precise information and instruc- 
tion in the past years than all its a put together. The 
field is a very large one, and the future lies before us to cover what 
has not yet been reached. Our object is to supply the most pressing, 
practical and available material within the imposed limits of com- 
mercial success, which no periodical can afford to disregard, We 
have naturally neglected dead issues, and for that reason have given 
the old-fashioned light displacement centerboards little attention. 
There is no object in giving publicity to boats of astyle soon to be- 
come obsolete, nor to practices and customs which we condemn as 
fraught with harm to the best interests of the sport. We must have 
time to fill the whole bill. Having received several letters similar to 
tlfe above, we hope this will explain the policy pursued. It is easy 
to ask for this or that oo. ut amuch more difficult matter to 
supply the want. Most yachtsmen and yacht builders cannot fur- 
nish accurate particulars, and many are still selfish enough to assert 
proprietary rights for fear of giving away for the benefit of others 
what they deem a good . Considering the difficulties to be 
contended with, the a, is to be congratulated upon having more 
pertinent material offered through ForEsT aND STREAM than through 
all ether sources. ] 


ATLANTIC Y. C.—Annual match fixed for June 10. Officers for 
the year: Commodore. H. H. Hogins, schooner Agnes; Vice-Commo- 
dore, George B. Moffat, cutter Enterprise; Rear Commodore, H. C. 
Wintringham, sloop Nomad; Recording Secretary, F. C. Swan; Cor- 
respon: Secretary, J. L. Marcellus; Treasurrr, Richard C. Field; 
Measurer, J. J. Pierrepont; Regatta Committee—George D. Mackay, 
C. T. Pierce and George W. Chauncey. The club has 204 members 
and 103 boats, probabjy a larger proportion of boats to members that 
any other, as some of the yachts are owned by several persons. 
There are 16 schooners, 65 sloops, 12 cats and 8 steamers. The club 
does not owea dollar of debt, and has a bright future, possessiDg 
the best inducements in its harbor and accessible club grounds. The 
posapete of the club is the direct result of pursuing a well defined 
policy. the mean length rule could only be modified so as notte 
exclude yachts with the long overhangs which taste and practical 
convenience demand in boats of modern style, accessions to the fleet 
would take a further bound ahead. 


natural sequence. When the truly seg and great patriot can 
the h mn 
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“THE BUCKEYE.” 


supply information to many inquirers the building lines of a 
Chesapeake buckeye are produced herewith. The plans in 
question are from an original model of the Cynthia, a boat famous 
as abler and faster than the general run of the family. She repre- 
sents the latest improvements, and it is not difficult to find good rea- 
son for her comparative success in the extra depth of one foot given 
her beyond the custom, the Cynthia drawing 2!<ft. or the depth of 5. 
She is distinguished likewise by more deadrise. an easier turn to the 
bilge, and rather longer and finer entrance. She is another illustra- 
tion of the fact that boats ‘“‘grown” to a certain locality to meet cer- 
tain ends are after all only in the first stages of development reviewed 
from a purely critical standpoint, making no allowances for the 
special limited work the boat is intended to cover, nor for the restric- 
tions due to the lack of material, money or skill under which she is 
brought forth. For the moment the original buckeye took on a 
form one step nearer to the regular yacht, us in the case of the Cyn- 
thia, a marked improvement in performance resulted; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that still further approximations to the stand 
ards observed in yacht modeling would contribute, step by step, to 
a corresponding development of qualities for the better until event- 
ually the pristine buckeye finds herself transformed into a veritable 
yacht, not deviating radically from a yacht in any respect. There 
is then good ground why any one seeking the qualities of a yacht 
can save himself trouble and certain disappointment in declining to 
be driven back to primordials of any kind. The various stages of 
experiment and the gradual evolution from the extemporized acci- 
dents which have ‘“*grown”’ to certain localities, have already all been 
gone through extensively by others whose experiences and labors 
have led up tothe modern yacht as the climax to the evolution. 
Going back to early forms for afresh start involves only a tedious 
and profitless repetition of what the world has already acquired. and 
it is much sounder policy to take the initial from the latest develop- 
ment and attempt to improve upon that. 

But there are casesin which a return to first efforts is fully justified 
when a yacht is not wanted, but a contrivance to fulfil in the readiest 
and cheapest way that particular duty to which the existence of the 
“grown” or indigent boats owe their origin, though even then the 
structural and mechanical attributes will generally admit of con- 
siderable amelioration through the application of funds and greater 
skill than were at the command of the originators of the type. Thus 
we find that where the peculiarities of the buckeye are sought to be 
preserved, their build has undergone great change nevertheless. The 
Cynthia and her sisters are no longer the clumsy dugouts of yore, 
but are built with a frame and regularly planked. The crude creation 
hewn out of a log has been replaced by a more pretentious construc- 
tion, both in regard to perfection and refinement of form as well as 
in methods of manufacture. 

This stage of the evolution is fittingly represented by the buckeye. 
Sportsmen and others onthe lookout fora boat which will carry 
them and a load at good speed on the conditions of cheap first cosi, 
light draft and small rig with fair behavior in troubled waters, will 
find in the plans produced this Week one more excellent addition to 
the collection of useful substitutes for full-fledged yachts. As the 
sharpie displaced the dugout on Long Island Sound with the scarcity 
of large logs and the advent of the sawmill, so has the framed buck- 
eye come to the fore in Chesapeake Bay and Southern waters as the 
substitute for the improvised canoe. 

That she is a swift boat, gauged by a rational comparison of size 
and not by the empyrical length standard set up out of band by 
—— cliques without reason or considerations of justice, few 
need to be told. With a long body, easy ends and fore and aft sec- 
tions, with deadrise and slow bilge and a fair allotment of ballast to 
the bulk, boats like the (‘ynthia ought to be capable of excellent be- 
havior and speedy on all points, falling short only in turning to 
windward in lumpy water. This the sportsmen may be willin, 
enough to forego for the sake of the economical inducements an 
light draft held forth. For his purposes the buckeye can certainly 
be favorably commended. He will find it quite possible to improve 
upon her present equipment, and thus exact a higher degree of 
efficiency by attention to details of ballasting and rig. 

The Cynthia is 49ft. on deck between rabbets, the plans being to 
outside of moulds only. Her beam is 14ft. and draft 3)¢ft., with keel 
in ordinary trim, or about 2% if fitted with board. Owing to her 
ballast she has — weight for working, some ability in a sea, and 
shows wellin climbing to windward, where lighter boats fail. She 
has a round stern, which is locally a matter of pride and style ob- 
tained at an extra cost of about $200. The buckeye is built in all the 
ports along the Chesapeake, and a fifty foot boat, hull and spars, is 
said to cost about $1,000, iron work, sails, gear and joinerwork in 
cabin being extra, which $500 may cover. The usual rig ts similar to 
the sharpie, and was Hlustrated in this paper for ¥eb. 14. The 
schooner rig is, however, coming into vogue as more efficient. 




























SOME GENERAL REMARKS. 


EFERRING to Mr. Frankiyn Bassford’s letter published last week, 
these remarks are made mm reply and explanation: 
Weight in itself without consideration of form is not productive of 
resistance, but form without — to weight certainly is. Hence 
reat weight on a good form of sufficiently narrow beam may be 
path as economically as less weight in a broader form. Though 
more water is moved, it is moved to a less distance, hence at a less 
speed and expenditure of power. Proof to be found in the fact that 
with like sail area, Bedouin drives 106 tons practically at the same 
speed the Gracie drives her 64 tons. We referred to beam in propor- 
tion to loadline, as fantail overhangs cannot be included in the boat 
proper from a naval architect’s standpoint any more than acutwater 
reaching half way out on the bowsprit. A look at Lloyd's Register 
wiil show a vast majority of cutters under 44% beams and a mere 
handful of 5 beams and over. For the rest it seems to be only a dis- 
pute as to what can be called a sloop and what a cutter. No hard 
and fast line can be drawn, for one type gradually merges into the 
other, and if it is any consolation to call a ‘sloop so modified as to 
possess in a greater or less degree the principles of a cutter by the 
term sloop, no one will seriously object. They may be called frigates 
with a fore and aft rig, or steamers without an engine, for all the dif- 
ference the name will make. Just so our yachts are built with enough 
depth and weight and shipshape equipment to earn respect from sea- 
men and professional people instead of being looked upon as childish 
toys or silly machines. A centerboard will draw less water than a 
keel, though the difference in deep boats is reduced often to a #M»minal 
amount, and it remains for every one to determine for his own pur- 
whether the advantages of either overbalance the disadvantages. 
he cost of a ~~ is regulated by the amount of matervial and 
labor used construction and the completeness of equip- 
ment, and not by the empty name her type goes by. All this 
may be more in a sloop or in a cutter, according to their individual 
shape and outfit. With the exception of excess in ballast, there is 
nothing in a cutter which, quality for quality, cannot be as cheap 
and even cheaper than in the sloop. It is certain, however, that a 
cheap and nasty job will cost less than a good piece of work, regard- 
less of type, in the first place, though, taking depreciation into ac- 
count, the costly job will often be found the cheaper in the long run. 
Mentioning prices of yachts out of hand is no more a fair comparison 
than citing a Chatham street suit of hand-me-downs for $10 against a 
$50 suit from a reputable tailor. The notion that a boat and a boat 
ought to cost alike simply because they are two boats,‘ought to be 
overcome by this time. A tin watch and a gold watch are both 
watches, but there is a difference in price. The construction and 
outfit of the Bedouin and the Gracie differ in just the same manner, 
and long after the Gracie is broken up for firewood the Bedouin will 
have fair market value. The modern beamy Boston sloops are not 
only as expensive but more expensive to build than cutters, for the 
simple reason that there is more of them on the length in the way of 
material, more rig and equal or more displacement and draft. The 
Gracie is an old-fashioned light draft. Such yachts are no longer 
b.ilt. Dr. Barron’s new sloop of 52ftt. loadline has more than the 
actual depth of the Gracie on 70ft., and within a few inches 
the same draft. We are well aware that under length rules 
very narrow beam cutters may not come into vogue, but the 
signs of the times all point to moderate beam at least, 
coupled with the depth, draft, low weights and equipment 
of the cutter. All this may be only old experience. It may all 
have been tried long ago. In fact, the ancient Phoenicians knew ull 
about cutters and outside lead long before the English developed the 
modern yacht. There is nothing new under the sun anyway. But 
the fact remains that in spite of previous experience we drifted off 
at a tangent here in Americainto the universal construction of flat, 
shoal, 7s displacement traps and declined to listen to anything 
else until the “cutter agitation” again opened the public’s eyes to 
the possibilities in directions for a long period refused the slighest 
recognition. That period is now closing. There will be no more 
schooners built like the Grayling and no more sloops like the Fannie 
or Gracie. How far we will proceed in the opposite path, how nearly 
we will approximate the extreme t of cutter is a question no 
newspaper controversy can settle. It can safely be left to future ex- 
perience. Forest AND STREAM has labored for a full understanding 
of both sides and equal ition to various systems, so that intel- 
ligent selection would result. It must readily understood by 
every one that as long as ‘“‘cutter principles” could not obtain a hear- 
ing in this country, as long as everything in the way of change or 
improvement was damned without trial or evidence, yacht designing 
was nothing but groping in the dark, a matter of stumbling on the 
right thing in place of eran nen appreciating the problems to be 
worked up to as nearly as iting conditions would w. No better 
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proof of the utter absence of trustworthy knowledge among the 


classes accepting the responsibility of modeling our yachts can 
asked than the capsizing of the Grayling, a schooner which had been 
proclaimed absolutely uncapsizable while on the stocks because the 
so-called ‘*practical”’ eye was mislead by her beam into a false as- 
ements the few who foresaw the probability of the disaster bein 
laughed to scorn for their temerity in proclaiming the likelihood o: 
that which subsequently happened. We have again fairly started on 
the right path with the practice of more depth and weight and better 
rigs, and for that only Forest AND STREAM, with its few coadjutors, 
must be thanked. Our course has been opposed at every step by 
every conceivable agency, but in spite-of prejudice, false witnesses, 
and malice, the cutters steadily increase in numbers, and the whole 
of American yacht building has entered > a revolution, circling 
about the cutter in a spiral —— piloting up to the ultimate 
center of perfection. And in the knowledge that no agency has con- 
tributed to this great change more than our pen lies our reward and 
satisfaction, be -the upshot of it ‘all “improved so-called sloops,”’ 
*‘american cutters,” or exact copies of the foreign craft under our 
flag. We care not which, so the trap has been forever ousted and 
the dawdler transformed into a veritable amateur shellback, with 
irresistible salt water longings. The question of 7 has been so fully 
discussed in this journal, that we refer to our files rather than ge 
more space to a reopening of generalities not specific enough to lead 
toa point. It is certain that the ball of innovation has been started 
rolling. It is certain that it has not yet stop; rolling, for successive 
yachts represent fresh departures from their predecessors. The ball 
may now be allowed to roll out its course, then we will know upon 
what it has brought up. We are entitled to thanks for having inau- 
gurated this new era in the overthrow of warped and narrow Concep- 
tions which monopolized attention before our advent upon the 
scene. To that extent we have earned the favorable recognition even 
of those who still resist the inevitable evolution from the makeshift 
of American yachting in its infant days to the regular vessels of 
yachtiug, ripened into the dignified occupation of men. 


NEW ENGLAND YACHT RACING ASSOCIATION. 
BY-LAWS. 


DOPTED at meeting of delegates from New England yacht clubs, 
heid at Parker House, Boston, Feb. 20, 1884. er by W. 
Lloyd Jeffries, Beverly Y. C.; C. A. Perkins, Hull Y. C.; L. M. Clark, 
Dorchester Y. C.; John Bryant, Eastern Y. C.; Parkman Dexter, Dor- 
chester Y. C.; C. F. Loring, Boston Y. C., ex-officio, committee. 
ARTICLE I. 
Name.—The name of this organization shail be The New England 
Yacht Racing Association. 
ARTICLE II. 


Ossects.—The objects of the Association shall be: To encourage 
yacht building and yacht racing; to establish and enforce uniform 
rules for the government sf all races in which the yachts of two or 


more clubs compete. 
ARTICLE III. . 

MemBeERrsHiP.--The followipg dane clubs may become members of 
this Association by accepting the by-laws: Beverly, Boston, Bunker 
Hill, Dorchester, Eastern, Hull, Jeffries, Lynn, Portland, Quincy, 
Salem Bay, South Boston, West Lynn and Yale. 

Any other yacht club of New England in good standing, having 
fifty members, or twenty-five yachts measuring more than ten feet 
in Jength on the water line, shall be eligible to membership. Appli- 
cations for membership must be made in writing to the secretary of 
the Association, must be signed by the commodore or secretary of 
the club applymg for membership, and must contain a correct list of 
the members and yachts of the club. The executive committee shall 
act upon said application, and shall admit all clubs eligible under 
this article. The decision of the committee shall be final. 


ARTICLE IV. 
REPRESENTATION.—Each club shaJl be represented in the Associa- 


tion by one delegate. 
ARTICLE V. 


Orricers.—The officers of the Association shall be as follows: 
President, vice-president, secretary (who shall also be treasurer), 
and an executive committee consisting of five members, of which 
the president and vice-president shall be ex-officits. These officers 
shall be elected by ballot at each annual meeting, and shall 
hold office for one year or until their successors have been duly 
elected. Vacancies may be filled at any regular or special meeting. 
A majority of the votes of the members present shall be necessary to 


elect. 
ARTICLE VI. 

Duties oF Orricers.—President. The president shall preside at all 
meetings and enforce all regulgtions of the Association. He may call 
a special meeting at his pleasure, and shall so do ut the written re- 
quest of any club of the Association. 

Vice-President. Tie vice-president shall assist the president in the 
discharge of his duties, and in his absence officiate in his stead. 

Secretary. The secretary shall keep a true record of the proceed- 
ings of all the meetings of the Association in a oe for that 
purpose; shall keep a correct roll of all the clubs and delegates; shall 
notify each club of its election to membership; and shall notify each 
delegate of every meeting and of the purpose for which it is called. 

Treasurer. The treasurer shall collect all money due the Association 
and pay all bills contracted by it, keeping a correct account of the 
same in a book provided for that purpcse. He shall make areport at 
each annual meeting of all the receipts and expenditures, and of the 
amount of money remaining in his hand. 

Executive Committee. The executive committee shall act asa mem- 
bership committee, shall establish and enforce penalties for the in- 
fringement of the racing rules of the Association, and shall settle 
any dispute arising out of the construction of racing rules which 
shall be referred to the Association. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Meetinas.—There shall be an annual meeting on the fourth Wed- 
nesday in April of each year, at which the reports of the secretary 
and treasurer shall be read, and officers for the ensuing year shall be 
elected. Special meetings may be called by the president. Notice 
of each meeting shall be issued by the secretary at least ten days 
before the date thereof. Representatives from five clubs shall consti- 
tute a qygrum. Voting by proxy shall not be allowed, but in case of 
the absence of any delegate, his place at that meeting may be filled 
in such manner as his club may have provided. 

ARTIGLE VIII. 

ASSESSMENTS.--Funds for defraying the current expenses of the 
Association shall be raised by an annual assessment on each club of 
ten dollars, which shall be due and payable in advance, and the 
financial year shall begin at the date of the annual meeting. No 
other assessment shall be levied except by a two-thirds vote of all the 
delegates present at a meeting called for that purpose. 

ARTICLE IX. 

RESIGNATIONS AND ExpuLsions.—The membership of any club in 
the Association shall be forfeited by voluntary withdrawal. or by a 
two-thirds vote of all the clubs of the Association at a meeting 
specially called, at which said club shall have an opportunity of 
being heard in its own defense. 

ARTICLE X. 

AMENDMENTS.—These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
at any meeting of the Association, provided, however, that the notice 
of such meeting shall have contained the proposed amendment in 
fuli. 

First meeting at Parker House, Boston, April 28, at 7 P. M. 
P. O. Box 1381, Boston. PELEG ABORN, Secretary. 


THE BUGBEAR OF DRAFT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Ever since the cutter became an element in yachting, a great deal 
has been said aud written by sloop men about the cutter’s great draft 
in relation to our shoal waters and harbors, Here is a list of the 
principal waters and barbors used by the yachts of this port. We find 
that with one or two exceptions, wherever vessels of the Gracie’s 
draft of water could be accommodated there would be water enough 
for the largest cutter. 

Horse Shoe, Sandy Hook Bay, 16ft. to 8fms, The channels from the 
ocean contain from 14ft. upward, Gravesend Bay, 12ft. close up to the 
bexuch. Upper Quarantine and Bay Ridge anchorages 4fms. and 6fms. 
respectively. Kill von Kull 3}¢fms., lower Hudson 4fms. From Gov- 
ernor’s Island to Whitestone, the East River is narrow, but deep. 
Whitestone anchorage 34%fms. Along the north shore of Long Island 
we find the following anchorages: Cow Bay, 12ft. to 5fms.; Sand’s 
Point, 12ft to 16ft.; Glen Cove dock, 3gfms.; Oyster Bay, 10ft. to 
5fms.; Cold Spring, 15ft.; Lloyd’s Harbor, 10ft.; Northport Bay, 10ft. 
to5fms. Port Jefferson harbor can only be entered by large vessels 
during certain conditions of wind and tide: A yacht that is being 
repaired at that port pow draws 11ft. Orient harbor, 15ft.; Green- 
port, 34gfms. close to dock. Through Shelter Island Sound and the 
greater parts of Little and Great Peconic Bays, a vessel drawing 13ft. 
could be carried. Sag Harbor, 10ft.: Napeagne Harbor, 12ft. On the 
lower shore of the Sound comes first in order City Island Roads, 10ft, 
to 6fms.; Larchmont Harbor or Delancey’s Cove, 6ft. to 11ft.; Cap- 
tain’s Harber, 344fms.; abreast of Morton House, Greenwich. 9ft.; 
Stamford Harbor, not much frequented, 9ft.; Black Rock, 10, 12 and 
15ft.; Charles Island Harbor, east of the island of the same name, 


recently purchased by the American Y.C., 10 to 16ft.; behind the 


people who know what they want a yacht for.] 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


tons on 86ft. loadline against the 164 of Madge on 38ft. I think the 
Hera will run nearer 16 tons than 14, and in proportion to length will 
displace more than any cutter, fully justifying your position that the 
new length sloops will cost more than cutters, and be more expen- 
sive to keep in commission and more difficult to manage. We have 
not reached the limit yet, aud I think we will see Heras with 18 tons 
displacement, and 36ft. hoist to mainsail as the natural consequence 
to length measurement. My choice would be about 12 tons displace- 
ment with say three and a half beams, and about 25ft. hoist to load- 
line of 36ft., asa good average for all purposes, but such a boat 
would start with a disadvantange for racing as you have often ex- 
plained, so there seems nothing to do but to build the largest boats in 
the hope that the trouble will correct itself by bringing into promi- 
nence the evils of the length rule. It seems a pity to me that a better 
rule cannot be adopted at once without, so to speak, going through 
an experimental purgatory to cleanse the cobwebs from our under 


standing. 


breakwater in New Haven Harbor, we find 814fms.: Morris’ Cove, 10 
to 14ft.; 13ft. may be carried up to the city through a very narrow 
channel; the rest of the upper harbor falls almost dry at low water. 
Thimble Island’s harbor, 15ft.; Connecticut River bar, t. This 
would shut out our big cutters and sloops at low water. Inside the 
bar there is plenty of water as far as the chart gives soundings op’ 
site Lynn Ferry. New London Harbor, 10ft. to 5fins.; Noank 13ft.; 
Mystic Bridge, 11ft.; West Harbor, Fisher’s Island, 10 and 14ft.; Ston- 
ington, 10 and 12ft.; East of the Race we have Block Island break- 
water, behind which we find 8 to 16ft.; Newport, 10ft. to oes; 
Wickford, 14ft. Providence is approached by a very narrow dred 
channel 20ft. deep; the rest of the harbor falls dry. Bristol, 16ft. ; 
Fall River, 13 and 15ft.; New Bedford, 15ft. to 8fms.; Upper Harbor, 
9 to 14ft.; Cutty Hunk, 14ft. The other harbors in Buzzard’s Bay are 
little used by New York yachtsmen, but with the exception of those 
— in the extreme northern portion the chart shows anchorage 
D ; 

In Vineyard Sound, sepuie Cove 15ft., Wood’s Hole 14ft., Vine- 
ale Haven 8fms., Edgartown 15ft. and over, Hyannis Port 13ft. to 
fms., Stage Harbor, Conthans, 18ft., but there is only 3ft. on the bar 
at the harbor’s mouth; Nantucket Harbor 9ft. to 1ft., but the bar 
shows only 5ft., and as the tide only rises 2ft. or so in this locality 
vessels of a little dratt are shut out of the last two har- 
bors mentioned. These figures are all taken from the chart and in- 
dicate the depth at mean low water spring tides. Hanp LEAD. 

[The fear of draft is in practical yachting life a bugbear and 

nothing else. The same kind of aversion once existed in Eastern 
waters, but now nearly all yachts built East are keel boats of as 

reat and even greater draft than regular cutters. New Yorkers are 
ast overcoming their aversion to draft. Those owning keel yachts 
invariably acknowledge that their draft does not bother them in the 
least. It is, of course, ssible that by deliberate selection a spot 
here and there can be found too shoal for a deep draft. The same 
can be said of every coast in the world. Weare far better off for 
depth of water than our English cousins. many of the English har- 
bors being artificial and drying out at low water. Our harbors and 
channels are also easier to navigate, and our system of buoyage and 
lightin — and simpler than similar provisions abroad. There 
are isolated instanees where a flat trap will make shelter in some 
small cove to which a deep draft could not follow. But such cases 
are so few and far betweeu that they cannot be taken into considera- 
tion as having any weight upon the choice of proper design. We 
deem the question of draft clap-trap pure and simple. ‘Our shoal 
waters” are much of a myth, and no longer influence any sensible 





THE NEW HERA. 


You stated in last week’s paper that the new Hera will displace 14 


Semi-Currer. 


FRIGHTFUL ANARCHY.—Our cousins abroad are at their wits’ 


ends on the measurement question, and we are not much better off 
here in America. One thing the English are fast realizing. The Y. 
R. A. rule must go. It is killing yacht racing not because of the cost 
of the inodern narrow beams as often assumed, but because it out- 
classes ail other styles in. handicapping them so heavily with a ficti- 
tious tonnage. Remove this unjust discrimination and the beamy 
yacht will come to the fore if she proves the equal of narrow deep 
heelers in speed. If she cannot match the narrow flyers of the latest 
proportions on a fair rule, no rule can alter the present state of affairs 
unless in the nature of a penalty upon the narrow beams in turn, and 


that no fair rule should seek to accompliish, for no fair rule should 


dictate how we are to model and how not. That handicaps upon fast 


boats will never become popular stands to reason, because diametri- 
cally opposed to the very nature and objects of allowing time. Last 
week’s tao and Water says: ‘As handicapping is equivalent (or, 
at any rate, is intended so to be) to bringing the merest old tub and 
the smartest vessel to an equality, it seems asif no good results could 
be derived from this curious style of racing, and as yacht racing was 


originated and is still supported with a view to the improvement of 
naval architecture, it seems illogical and even ridiculous to encourage 
it. Were handicaps to become general, there would be no induce- 
ment to build fast vessels, and it is by no means improbable that the 
designing and construction of yachts for racing p 
gether cease. Fortunately, however, if we may judge from bygone 
experience, this kind of racing will never become common, and it is 


ses would alto- 


not likely that it will influence genuine sport one way or the other.” 


SUCCESSFUL SCHOONER.—Last winter a gentleman living on the 
Chesapeake built a schooner on the lines of the Penzance lugger, il- 


lustrated in Dixon Kemp’s popular book on ‘‘Yacht and Boat Sailing,” 
but gave her one foot more depth. She has proven a success, being 
quite fast, a good, comfortable and wentherly sea boat, with large 


accommodations. Loadline, 36ft.; beam on same, 10ft.; freeboard, 


8ft.: draft, 4ft. 9in. Inside iron ballast. Rigged as a pole eqpoouer, 


with single jib and large yard lug foresail for light winds. Hoist o 
mainsail, 26ft.; bowsprit outboard, 10ft. Base of three lower sails, 
55ft. Headroom in cabin, 6ft. Floor, 34¢ft., and sofas 32in. wide. 
For general cruising the yacht hos shown herself well adapted. She 
is already in commission on Chesapeake Bay. We will soon publish 
lines and details. 

PORTLAND Y. C.—Has 147 members. 6 schooners, 14 sloops, 5 cats, 
1 steamer, and 1 catamaran—27 in all. During the past season 118 
“foreign’’ yachts put in to Portland harbor, of which 11 were steam. 
ers. Challenge Cup race fixed for June 9. Officers for the year: 
Commodore, William Senter, Jr.; Vice-Commodore. ‘seo. C. Owen; 
Fleet Captain, Edward Woodman; Secretary, George Doane Rand; 
Treasurer, Harry R. Virgin; Measurer, Joseph H. Dyer; Regatta 
Committee, Com. Wm. Senter, Jr., ex-officio, Frank L. Moseley, H. P. 
Larrabee, H. R. Virgin, W. H. Stevens, 

THE NICE INTERNATIONAL.—The great international races at 
Nice, April 15, 16 and 17, promise good sport this - The famous 
cutter Annasona has shifted for yaw! rig, and will appear as such, 
the rules having been altered. to allow mixed rigs to compete for 
same prize. The English schooner Gladys, 80x15.7x9.1, built in 1876 
by Harland & Wolff, of Belfast, has been entered, The American 
schooner Dauntless was at Algiers Feb. 14, bound for Nice, and the 
Gitava. of Boston, may also appear at the start. 

ANNASONA.—This cutter will, after all, sail under her regular rig 
at Nice, owing to late change in the rules. He cutter spars will be 
sent out after her. The performance of this modern narrow beam on 
the passage will be full of interest. Judging by the recent cruise of 
the Ileen down our own coast, she ought to prove a fine, able sea 
boat, in spite of the misgivings of the old school. 


LAST NEWPORT RACES.—A gentleman writes that Captain Joe 
Ellsworth, who sailed the Montauk for the Goelet Cup in the matches 
of last August, acknowledged in person that Fortuna had the race in 
hand, and lost only by trying to carry unproper sail on the wind. 
This by way of reply to assertions of correspondents giving different 
explanations. 

RARITAN Y. C.—Editor Forest and Stream: The election of offi- 
cers of Raritan Y. U. resulted as follows: Commodore, N. D. White; 
Vice-Commodore, E. H. Hall; Secretary, F. W. Kitchel; Treasurer, 
F. A. Greenly; Measurer, C. F. Hall. The treasury is ina flourishing 
ae, and a good time is anticipated the coming season.—F. 


JERSEY CITY Y. C.—Officers for the year: Commodore, H. C. 
Roome; Vice-Commodore, F. C. Brower-Ancher; Secretary, George 
Hawes; Measurer, G. H. T. Doggett; Regatta Committee, Charles G. 
Gardner, F. E. Coles, and John Linegrove. 

HUNT’S MAGAZINE.—The February number contains a very fair 
design for a four-beam yacht, 26ft. loadline and 6tt. 6in. beam, with 
4.8 tons displacement and 4)4ft. draft. Also a variety of cruises, some 
of which are quite interesting. 

THE MIGNONETTE.—The rig illustrated last week, and the calcu- 
lations are for sails unstretched as they come from the sailmaker’s 
=v Carmita’s rig is her cruising suit. For racing she has a larger 
plan. 

THE SEASON.—The reader’s attention is directed to our adver- 
tising columns, in which bargains in tonnage are often offered, and 
otber announcements which will save many inquiries. 

THE NEW RULE ABROAD.—The London Field says the Royal 
Thames Y. C. proposes to substitute the sail area and length rule in 
place of Y. R. A. tonnage for trial. 












DAUNTLESS.—Mr. Colt’s schooner returned to Gibraltar with bog, 
ame and bulwarks smashed. Repaired and resumed voyage t, 
aga. , 
MERLIN.—The rig of this new cutter measures 50ft. bowsp,i 
hounds to mainsail clew, and 45ft. deck to topmast shoulder. 


PORTABLE BOAT.—Communication on this subject has been re 
ceived, but no name was attached 


Canoeing. 
CHICAGO C. C. 











\OMMANDER, G. M. Munger; First Officer, J. W. Keogh; Secretary 
and Treasurer, F. R, Seelye. Thirty members, ‘The club burgee 


is A. C. A. regulation size, a red field with old gold ball five inches j 
diameter. Organized Jan. 11, 1884, ~~ os 





AMATEUR CANOE BUILDING. 
Tenth Paper. 
BUILDING— CONCLUDED. 


ii is still customary in many canoes to place the floor 
boards directly on the timbers, giving a little more space 


below deck, but allowing the water to cover the floor if 
there is the least leakage or a wave is shipped. A better 
plan, shown in the accompanying plate, which is a working 
drawing of a ‘‘Jersey Blue” canoe, is to raise the floor above 
the garboards from 14 to 2in., according to the depth of the 


boat, thus giving space below for ballast if desired, and also 


keeping crew and stores dry, even though there is consid. 


erable water on board. 

The floor is carried on ledges, z z, 1}in. deep at the middle 
by gin. wide, fitted closely to the planking, and secured by 
screws through the laps. Small limberholes should be cui 
in each piece to permit the free passage of water. These 


pieces also serve to strengthen the bottom of the canoe 
materially. The floor boards, n n, are in three widths, gin. 
thick, of pine, the side pieces being screwed to the ledges, 
while the middle piece can be lifted out to stow ballast 
below. An oval hole in the latter piece, about under the 


knees of the crew, holds a sponge for bailing. The deck 
beams—of pine, spruce or hackmatack—are marked out 
from a beam mould, which is made from the large drawing. 
The amount of crown to be given to the deck must be 


decided on by the buiider. From 8 to 8}in. is not too 


much for a 30-in. boat, as the space below, for air and -stow- 
age, is much greater than with a flat deck; the boat will free 
herself from a wave quicker, and there is nothing to be said 
against it. Before putting in the deck beams the timbers 
must be cut off level with the gunwale, and the latter planed 
down until the sheer is perfectly fair from end. to end, the 
beam mould being used at the same time as a guide by which 


to bevel the gunwales to suit the deck beams. The latter 


are spaced about as shown in the drawing, being fastened 
by a 2in. brass screw through gunwale and upper streak 
into each end. The beams will be lin. deep and in. wide, 
except the partner beam that supports the mainmast, which 


will be 4in. wide, so as to take a 2tin. hole for the mast’ 


tube, and the beams under the butts of the deck, which will 
be 1}in. wide. 

Canoe decks are sometimes laid in but two pieces, with 
one seam only down the center, but while this makes a very 


handsome deck it is necessary to take off the entire half 


deck every time that repairs or alterations are to be made. 
It is often desirable to open one of the end compartments, 
and to do this quickly the decks are now very often laid in 
six or more pieces, one joint being over the forward bulk- 


head and one over the after one. At these points the beams 


are made 1}in. wide and but fin. deep, each piece of deck 
lapping gin. on the beam. After the beams are in, ridge 


pieces are fitted down the center of the deck fore and aft 
of the well. They are from 2 to 4in. wide, according to 


the size of the masts, and #in. thick, being halved down into 
the deck beams and bulkheads and nailed tothem. The 
holes for the mast tubes are now bored, the steps of oak are 
fitted and securely screwed or riveted to the keel and the 
mast tubes putin place. These are of copper or brass, the 
ends soldered up so that they are perfectly watertight. The 
upper ends are slightly flanged over the ridge pieces, with a 
little lamp wick and paint under the flange to make a tight 
joint. Plugs are sometimes put in the bulkheads to drain 
off any leakage, and the holes for them should be bored 
now, as low down as possible. The frame work of the well 
consists of two fore and aft pieces of spruce, vo v, §x1tin. 
sprung partly to the shape of the well, the ends nailed to 
the deck beams and bulkhead, and also of two curved 
chocks, 7 7, at the forward end, completing the pointed form 
of the cockpit. The side decks are also supported by four 
knees, y y, on each side, sawn from oak fin. thick and 
screwed or riveted to the planking, a brass screw 1t4in. long 
passing through the gunwale into each, while the side 
pieces, v v, are screwed to the inner ends. 

Before putting in the coaming, the decks, which will be 
of jin. mahogany or Spanish cedar, should be cut and fitted 
roughly to the outline of the well, the final fitting being done 
after the coamings are in. These should be of clear tough 
white oak, jin. thick. Their shape is taken by means-of @ 
thin staff sprung into the well, the upper and lower edges of 
the side pieces being marked on it. The pointed coamings 
now generally preferred are from 8 to 3tin. high forward, 
sloping to 1}in. amidships and aft, the after end being either 
round or square. The coamings are riveted to the side pieces 
and the after piece to the deck beam or bulkhead, a piece of 
fin. mahogany, g, being fitted in the angle forward, to 
strengthen it, and also to hold cleats and belaying pins. 

The other fittings, described in the following chapter, such 
as side flaps, footgear, tabernacle, etc., are now put in, theD 
the boat is turned over and the outside smoothed down, usiD: 
fine sandpaper and a file on the nail heads; the stem band, 0 
ysin. -round brass, is drilled and put on, the rudder braces- 
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| are fitted and riveted fast, and sometimes bilge keels, which 
are strips of hard oak gin. square and about 4ft. long, are 
screwed to the bottom about over the second lap, protecting 
| the boat in hauling up. 
| The outside of the boat aud the inside of well has now a 
| coat of raw linseed oil, and the inside of the compartments, 
| the bottom, under, the floor, and the deck frame, is painted 
| with white lead and oil, sufticient black being added to make 
| alead color. Now, the bulkheads should be tested, to do 
which the boat is securely blocked up a short distance above 
| the floor, and each bulkhead in turn filled with water, the 
| leaks, if any, being carefully noted and marked. After the 
| ends are tested, the water may be bailed into the middle of 
| the boat, and the leaks there marked also. When these have 
| been made tight, the decks may be laid, the pieces being 
| first fitted, and then the under side of them being painted, 
and the edges of the gunwales, ridge pieces and bulkheads 
| being also covered with thick paint or varnish. While this 
is fresh the pieces of deck are laid in place-and fastened with 
| gin. No. 5 brass screws, placed 3in. apart, along the gun- 
wales, ridge pieces, deck beams, bulkheads and side pieces 
| of the well. In all the older canoes the screw heads were 
| countersunk and puttied over, but it is customary now only 
| to screw them flush with the wood, allowing the head to 
show. If puttied over it is difficult to remove them, and 
| the decks will be more or less defaced in clearing out the 
hard putty in order to do so. 

After the deck is on, enough quarter-round heading of 
mahogany must be got out to go around the well, and also 
some half-round, to cover the seam down the center of the 
deck. These are nailed with half-inch brass or copper nails. 
The decks are next oiled, the mast plates, cleats, screw-eyes, 
and other fittings screwed fast, the rudder, hatches, etc. 

| completed, and all the outside of hull and inside of the well 
is varnished with some variety of wood filler, of which there 
| are severalin the market. This first coat is merely to fill the 
grain of the wood, and has no polish of its own. After it is 
| thoroughly dry, a coat of spar composition should be given, 
and allowed full time to dry before using the boat. 
REFERENCES TO DRAWING. 


| a, stemn. i, shifting bulkhead. s, hatch. 
b, keel. k, forward bulkhead. tt, ridge pieces. 
c, sternpost. l, partner beam, u, floor boards. 
d, chock. m, Inainmast. v, sides of well. 
e, mainmast step. 2, mizzenmast. «, deck beams. 
J, mizzenmast step. p, coaming. y. knees. 
ah, after bulkhead. q. chock. z, floor ledges. 


rr, frame of well. 





THE LAKE GEORGE C. C. 


Bk third annual meeting of the Lake Geore C. C. convened at the 
. residence of Mr. 5. R. Stoddard, 22 Elm street, Glens Falls, N. 
Y., on the evening of Feb, 21, to elect officers for the ensuing year. 
Dr. Charles A. Neidé was re-elected captain of the club, Mr. James 
Knight was chosen mate, and Mr. F. F. Pruyn was elected purser, 
which last office covers the duties of a secretary and treasurer. The 
members of the club, who must be active canoeists and canve owners, 
are known as skippers, this being the American title for the com- 
mander of a fore-and-aft schooner or coasting vessel. Messrs. W. F. 
Ranger and Charles Oblenis were elected members of the club? 

Dr. Néide spoke of his desire to encourage local camps of canoeists 
throughout the country. as many A. C. A. members cannot attend the 
annual Association meetings. ‘these local meets would do much to 
encourage local canoeing; and as there were some old members of 
the A. C. A, and many new ones, who desired to visit the birthplace 
of the A. C. A , Lake George, he proposed that a committee, consist- 
ingof Messrs. E.W. West James Knight and W. F. Ranger, be ap- 
pointed to arrange for a local meet of canoeists, at the Canoe Isiands, 
Lake George, to take place after that of the Newburgh-on-the-Hud- 
son and before the A. C. A. gathering on the river St. Lawrence in 
August, 1884. 

The above named gentlemen were appointed to draw up a call to 
be issued, inviting canoeists to camp upon Lorna Island, Lake George. 
Skipper N. H. Bishop, in the name of the owners of the Canoe Islands 
(Messrs. Longworth and Wulsin, of the Cincinnati C. C., and N. H. 
| Bishop, of the L. G. C. C.) offered the free use, under sanitary con- 

ditions, of Lorna Island for the local meet. 

It was understood that the above meet was for the purpose of 
strengthening the ties of brotherhood among cruising canoeists, and 
also for the encouragement of independent camping. At the late 
Canadian canoe meet the Lake George Canoe Club was credited with 
being the only party of canoeists present which did its own cooking 
and catering. The local meet to take place at Lake George is in 
tended to make canoeists independent of hotels, restaurants and 
other inappropriate aids to successful canoeing. 

It is hoped that all cruisers who gather at our ‘Sacred Lake” next 
summer will exert themselves to come as independent cruisers with 
means at hand to cruise and live as far as_ possible by their own ex- 

@ertions. There will be no hotel racing at the lake the coming sum- 
mer under the auspices of any canoe organization. Canoeists, how- 
ever, can act independently and individually in this matter, accord- 
ing to their own wishes after the local meet at the Canoe Islands 
has ended. 

The committee may be addressed at Glens Falls, Warren county, 
N. Y. Its chairman will soon issue, through the usual organs, all in- 
formation that may be needed by those who expect to aid us in put- 
ting canoe-cruising upon a substantial and independent basis. Parties 
who are not canoeists, but desire to join the brotherhood, are invited 
to come. 

When not canoe owners, but owners of cruising boats, they will be 
received as brothers of the cruising fraternity, and will be invited to 
connect themselves with the meet. McGregor, Baden, Powell, and 
other English canoeists, were boatmen or yachtsmen; and from this 
large class of experienced watermen we hope to fi!lour A. C. A. regis- 
ter, which now numbers about 600 members. Three thousand canoes 
have been sold by the American builders to Americans. The A.C. A. 
membership should increase to 1,000 during the next yaar. Let each 
canoeist contribute his mite to attain this object. To do so, help the 
local meets and increase the local clubs. 

After the members of the Lake George C. C. had completed the 
business of the meeting, tLe newly re-elected captain ordered the 
members present to cook a supper for those in attendance. It was a 
most encouraging sight to see five cooks at one time around the stove 
in Mr. Stoddard’s kitchen, working industriously, without confusion, 
in preparing their individual dishes. As one set of cooks retired from 
the large stove, other took their places. in an hour’s time the meal 
was upon the long dining-room table, and the club sat down to feast 
— their own cooking without fear of injury to stomach or temper. 
All this good menu was the result of a deternoination on the part of 
the members to fit themselves for the duties of cruising canoeists; 
and it is expected that every gentleman who hereafter connects him- 
self with the club will learn to cook. 

Cannot an educated man learn to accomplish what an ignorant 
Irish girl can do? LORNA. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION DUES. 


R. NEIDE writes that he will have to drop many names from the 

roll before the publication of the Association book, which will 

be ready next month. Most of these men are active canoeists, and 

men to whom a dollar is no'great sum,but who neglect year by year to 

pay their dues. While they will be a loss in one sense to the Associa- 
tion, some means must be taken to put an end to the evil. 

Canoeists, even at such a distance that they cannot attend the 
meets, should take a pride in the Association, and not only join it, 
but use every effort to extend its influence in their immediate iocali- 
ties. There is no limit to the valuable work within the scope of the 
Association in the way of eet concerning our vast 
water courses, and this work must be done, not by a few officers, but 
by the mass of American canoeists. Each man, in return for such 
information as he can collect with little time and trouble, has at his 
disposal accurate data concerning almost any waters he may desire 
to cruise on, and in addition, if a member of A.C.A., be may obtain 
the addresses of fellow members ready to aid him on his cruise. 

Since the executive meeting in October, nearly thirty members 
have joined, and there is every prospect of a large increase of mem- 
bership as soon as the season opens. 

Not only should the officersof a canoe club, above all others, be 
| members, but 1t devolves on them te secure as many from their club 
| as possible. The expense is but nominal, and nothing more is needed 

to become a member than to send $2.00 to Dr. C. A. Neidé, Schuyler- 

ville, N. Y., $1.00 for initiation fees and $1.00 for dues for current 

ear, the further expense being but $1.00 per year, no assessments 
ig allowed. 
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THE GALLEY FIRE. 


MILK TOAST—COOKING FISH. 


Fr 7 have any stale bread in the locker, what is better for break- 
ast than coffee and milk toast? Allow asmall cup of milk, with 

a good pinch of salt added, to come to a boil. While heating, brown 

the bread nicely over the stove or hot coals. Pour some boiling 

water over the browned bread and drain. Butter the bread plenti- 

fully, cover it with boiled milk, and you have a dish fit for a crowned 
ead. 





In frying fish have the pan hot and the fat boiling (with emphasis 
on the present participle) when the fish are first put in; afterward 
they require less heat to cook them completely through without 
burning on the outside. That is the secret of nicely browned fish. 
The hot fat cooks the outside instantly, and prevents the soaking in 
of the fat. All fish should be rolled before cooking on a plate of 
flour or meal, - 

To broil fish, split so that the backbone shall be in the center, 
sprinkle with salt and hold over a clear fire on greased broiler, open 
8 _ foun, until it begins to brown, then turn. When done, butter 
plentifully. 

Fish Chowder—Wash and dress fish. Cut up one-quarter pound 
Jean pork into small pieces and fry brown in hottom of kettle. Pare 
and slice one-half dozen good-sized potatoes and two onions. Place 
a layer of potatoes and onion in kettle then a layer of fish; dredge 
in a little salt, pepper and flour. Put im alternate layers as described 
and cover with hot water. Cover tightly and boil thirty minutes. 
Add one pint milk and half dozen broken crackersgiipped in cold 
water. Cook ten minutes longer. 

For a fish roasted in clay as before described in ForEsT AND STREAM 
a simple stuffing is made thusly: Take some bread and a couple of 
slices of fat pork, cut up finely and season with salt, pepper, sage 
and savory, moisten with warm water and fill fish. Q. 


NEW YORK C. C. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The annual meeting of the N. Y. Y. C. for the election of officers 
for 1884 was held on Feb. 28, resulting in the unanimous election of 
Wm. Whitlock, Commodore; C. K. Munroe, Vice-Commodore; J. F. 
Newman, Secretary and Treasurer; C. B. Vaux and H. O. Bailey, 
Executive Committee. The report of the secretary for 1883 showed 
an increase of ten regular and three associate members for the year, 
i ~~ _ of three members by resignation and one name dropped 

or N. P. D. 

The treasurer reported the payment of all bills against the club, 
as also the payment of the building debt, together with a balance of 
cash in hand. The club accordingly begins the year free from debt, 
the owner of a commodious club house, with a membership of thirty 
active and six associate members, and a fleet of thirty-four canoes. 

It was unanimously resolved that, ‘tin the opinion of the members 
present, any change in the titles of officers of the New York C. C. 
is inexpedient.” 

A vete of thanks was tendered to Mr. W. P. Stephens and friend 
for their successful efforts in securing the conviction and sentence of 
the parties arrested for attempting to rob the club house. Much in- 
terest is already evinced in preparations for the coming season. 
Several members are building new boats, and others are making im- 
provements suggested by experience upon old ones. We expect to 
send a good representation to the local meet at Newburgh, and also 
to the A, C. A. meet at the Thousand Islands. 

Altogether, we look forward to a very enjoyable and successful 
season. J. ¥. Newman, Secretary and Treasurer. 








TORONTO C. C.—The annual meeting of the Toronto Canoe Club 
was held on Tuesday evening at the office of Mr. Hugh Neilson. The 
following officers were elected for 1884-85:—~Commodore, Hugh Neil- 
son (his third term); Vice-Commodore, John T. R. Stinson; Librarian, | 
Frank M. Nicholson; Secretary-Treasurer, Robt. Tyson. Messrs. 
John Hague, Charles Wesley Busk, and Erastus Wiman were elected 
honorary members. Mr. Stinson presented three new books to the 


LIUMPHREYS | 
OMEORATH TARY | 


VET EAT CIFICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Humphreys’ Veterinary 
Specifics have been used by Farmers, Stock- 
breeders, Horse R.R.,Travel’g Hippodromes 

enageries and others with perfect success. 


LIST OF SPECIFICS. 
A.A. Cures Fevers and Inflammation, Milk 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 7 
-B. Cures Fourider, Spavin, Stiffness, 75c. 
C.C, Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 7 
D.D. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, - - - 75c. 
i.E. Cures Cough, Heaves, Pneumonia, 75c. 
-F, Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, T5c. 
-G, Prevents Abortion, - - - - - - - 5c. 
H.H. Cures all Urinary Diseases,- - - - 75c. 
1.1, Cures Eraptive iseases, Mange, &c. 75c. 
J.J. Cures all Diseases of Digestion, -_- 75c. | 
eterinary Case (black wainut) with Vet- 
erinary Manual, (330 pp.), 10 bottles of 
Medicine, and Medicator, - -- - - s&s. 
Medicator,- -------+-+++:- 35 


Dy ; Mpad Votestaaey Cases are sent free to any 
dress on poostet of the price; or any order for 
Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more. 








> | 


| 
Humphrey’s Veterinary Manual (330 pp.) sent 

free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 

&"Pamphliets sent free on application. 


MUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO. i 
109 Fulton Street. New York. . | 


library, and Mr. Neilson presented eight peo raphs of the Amer- 
ican Canoe Association meet, at Stony Lake. Tne Gecanmrer’s report 
shows a balance in hand of $11.75 when all liabilities are paid. The 
Secre *s report detailed the proceedings of last year, stating that 
among the prizes given for sailing and paddlirg races were a 
camera. a $20 aneroid barometer, a $7.50 medal, and several other 
prizes of value. It was arranged that the sailing canoes of the club 
should in future carry a distinguishing signal on the peak of the 
mainsail, in the shape of a large, red ring, sixteen inchesin diameter. 
This can be seen at a great distance. Arrangements were also made 
which will enable the members to participate more generally in the 
sailing and combined races. The smaller canoes cannot go to wind- 
ward nearly as well as the larger ones with heavy centerboards, and 
this fact has enabled the two canoes of the latter class to monopolize 
tke sailing class. It is now intended to give another cup exclusively 
for races in which there is to be no beating to windward or close- 
hauled sailing, with a time allowance for the smaller canoes if neces- 
sary, thereby giving a fair chance to every sailing canoe in the club. 
On the same principle the sailing portion of the combined dling 
and sailing races will consist of one or two reaches across the wind 
under sail instead of the triangular course as before. A majority of 
the club will go to the meeting of the American Canoe Association at 
the Thousand I-lands next August. Following the examples of other 
clubs, the T. C. C. will this year goin asimple and serviceable uni- 
form, consisting of a knickerbockers, and plain boatin, 
shirt, all of gray. Votes of thanks terminated a pleasant and cordia 
meeting.—Toronto Globe. 


CLUB NOTES.—The Rob Roy C. C., of Indianapolis, holds meetings 
every two weeks for the discussion of all pertaining to canoeing.—— 
The Whitehall C. C. has now 11 members and 9 canoes, besides one 
small cutter, one yawl, and a deep catboat._—A club has been formed 
at Warren, Pa. They expect to be represented at Grindstone Island. 
—Mr. R. W. Bailey. Pitsburgh C. C., has sold his Everson Shadow 
and will use a Lansingburg canoe. Mr, A. K. Nimick, of the same 
club, is having a 14x28 canoe built by Stephens, with patent center- 
board and Albany !ateens. 

NEW YORK C. C.—The two young men, John Burns and Edward 
Styles, who were caught robbing the New York C. C.’s club house at 
New Brighton, were tried at Richmond on Feb. 25. Messrs, Stephens 
and McMurray, who made the capture, appearing as witnesses against 
them. Both pleading guilty to burglary inthe third degree, they 
were sentenced to the Reformatory at Elmira. The prompt and ener- 
getic manner in which the club have followed up the matter, and the 
resulting conviction, will add to the security of all the boat clubs in 
the vicinity. 

PERSONAL.—Mr. Orange Frazer has lately moved to Wilmington, 
Ohio. Mr.N. H. Bishop expects to be in New York about March 19. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


=" No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 











R. E. S., Afton, N. Y.—See article on the Dachshund this week. 

= R., South Bend, Ark.—We know of no bloodhound puppies for 
sale. 

S. W. A., New York.—Write to Victor Hesse, 154 Market street, 
Newark, N. J. 

H. R.8., Boston.—See note on the lamp in our issue of Dec. 20, 1883, 
canoeing column. 

G. A. S., Marysville, Kas.—Write to Messrs. J. & W. Van Wyck, New 
Hamburg, Dutchess county, N. Y. 

G. H. B., Derby Line, Vt.—A dispute has arisen among the sports- 
men of this place in regard to the rearing of the young opossum. Will 
you please to tell us if the young are raised on the teat in the pocket 
or are they born as other animals and the pocket used as a home 
until they are able to run about? Ans. The young are born in the 


FISHING 


is the only absolutely perfect rod, we have invariably 


asked by any other makers, while the rods are widely 





usual way, but very slightly developed, and are transferred to the 
teat by the mother. They remain attached to this for a long time, 
and a letting go their hold continue to use the marsupium, or 
pouch, as a refuge. 

J. W. K., Marietta, O.—We do not know where you can obtain the 
oil-tanned buckskin pants that you desire. 

F. W. G., Hartford, Conn.—We will communicate with our corres- 
pondent “Adios,” and advise you of his reply. 

W. A. A., Kansas City, Mo.—The pointer Donald is seven years old, 
by Bob out of Sappho. Le Guy is six years old, by Bang out of Juno. 

F. W. B., Lynn, Mass.—You can build a canvas canoe from the 
drawings, though the scales are incorrect. She will be heavier than 
a wooden canoe. 

C. F. C., Waupaca, Wis.—Please give me the address of the Auk 
and subscription price. Ans. Cere Estes & Lauriat, Boston, Mass. 
Three dollars per annum. 

Bovunp VoLumEs of the Forest AND STREAM (six month’s numbers) 
cost $3.50 each. The au for binding volumes, subscribers fur- 
nishing the numbers, is $1.50. 

8. W. A., Jn.—We are informed by J. W. K., of Marietta, 0., that he 
has the picture of pointer Dan, by A. Pope, Jr., and that it is pub- 
lished by 8S. E. Cassino of Boston, Mass. 

SusscriBer.—Can you give me receipt for cement used in fastenin, 
ferrules to the joints of arod?’ Ans. Have ferrules fit perfectly an 
heat shellac in the ferrule and push home. 

C. W. W., Boston.—Will you kindly inform an old reader when the 
time expires for shooting quail in Virginia and North Carolina? Ans, 
Virginia, February 1; North Carolioa, January 1. 

W. P. U., Peabody, Mass.—It was a dog that took first prise at New 
York in the Siberian or Ulm class in 1879, instead of a bitch. Lilly, 
who took second prize, was entered as igree unknown, 

L. H. W., Pavilion, N. Y., March 5.—Quail are nearly extinct in this 
part of Western New York, owing rather more to severe winters 
than to the number served on toast. Would a few dozen from Ten- 
nessee, if ship this month, breed so to aiford us shooting next 
fall? Ans. Probably. But if you put them out it would be a wiser 
plan to forego shooting next season. 

Rock anp Rye, New York.—Fairly good trout fishing may be had 
along the line of the Erie Railroad. Narrowsburgh or Port Jervis, or 
Lackawaxen are among the places near streams that afford fair 
fishing. The Shohola often yields. moderate sport, but the fish are 
not large. There are also fair trout streams in Sullivan and Ulster 
counties, N. Y. The Long Island streams are mostly preserved. 


LivE QualiL, St. Catharines, Ont.—Can you inform me whereI can 
obtain some live quail upon reasonable terms and give me theaddress 
of a reliable shipper. These birds having been pretty well thinned 
out in this neighborhood, some gentlemen here have formed them- 
selves into an association for the importation and protection of them. 
Ans. Address Chas. Reiche & Bro., Chatham street, New York. The 
market price fluctuates. 

Pisces, Brooklyn.--Is there not some simple way to preserve the 
head of fish? I have often captured fish whose heads I should like 
to have kept, but could not do so for lack of time. Cannot you or 
some of your readers furnish a way? Ans. Alcohol is used for pre- 
serving fishes. If you wish to mount them you can remove the brain 
and as much of the flesh as possible and dry them, with or without 
glass eyes. We often set heads with the opercles bent outward and 
nailed to shingles. This is a rude way, but is better than none. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 
J. W. wants to know of a wild place in Tennessee where he can 
camp out, and find plenty of game and fish. 


C. W. A. wants to know best locality for a summer camping and 
fishing trip in mountains of North Carolina. ; 


Se 
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Wuat is poetical license may perhaps never be defined. The points 
of a perfect pen may, however, and Esterbrook’s fill the bill.—Adv. 


RODS. 








Having been the pioneers in the manufacture and introduction of Section Bamboo Rods, we have always 
taken great pride in securing and perfecting every improvement in order to maintain our position as the makers of 
the very best rods. Knowing not only theoretically, but also by long experience, that a properly made roun@ rod 


refused, and still do refuse, to put our name on afhy but our 


‘‘Best” round section rods. Our prices for these round rods average only about 40 per cent. more than the prices 


known to be incomparably superior. While no hexagonal or 


MARK any angular) rod can be perfect, we long believed that with proper work nanship and material a really good angular 
rod could be made; Being much easier and cheaper to make than round rods, we hoped to be able to offer to those 
anglers who can not afford to pay the price of our ‘‘Best” round rods, a hexagonal rod that would be good and 
serviceable at a moderate price. We are more than satisfied with the success which has attended our efforts, for we 
are now able to furnish a hexagonal rod that is really worth having, and at a price which is only a trifle in advance 
of that asked by other makers. 

In addition to the many styles of round and hexagonal Section Bamboo Rods, we wish to call the attention of anglers to our large 
| variety of fine Agh and Lancewood and Greenheart rods. Every rod guaranteed absolutely hand made. 
If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order them for you, send us 50 cents for 120-page illustrated catalogue. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


48 and 50 Maiden Lane, New York City. 





SILK WORM GUT. 


F. LATASA, 85 Broaaway, N. ¥., 


Calls the attention of the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his extensive assortment ot | 
Valencia Silk Worm Gut in all grades, long and extra long, and from. Extra Heavy Salmon 
Gut to Extra Fine. Sample thousand, 10 different grades, from extra heavy to tine, $5.00. 


For price list address 


F. LATASA, 35 Broadway, New York. 





PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 
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JAS. 


180ft., $1.50; 
nickel pla 


EF. MARSTERS, 


| 
| 55 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
| MANUFACTURER AND DEALER OF 


| Fine Fishing Tack le. 


First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. 


Brass ey ~ dy Reels with Balance Handles, first anaite 208 fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
P 1.75; B00ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25; 50. 
25 cts, extra; nickel plated; 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, 
, 50 cts. extra. Marster’s celebrated Hooks snelled on g 
Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O’Shaughnessy, agent Aberdeeen, Sneak Bent, and all other hooks. 
Single gut. 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble. 
ackage. Single Gut Trout and Black Ss 
wisted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; treble twisted, 2 length, 10 cts. Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Black Bass 
Flies, $1.00 per doz. Trout and black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass 


Any of the above Reels with Drags, 
ds., 50 cts.; 30yds., 75 cts.; 60yds., $1.00; 
ut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, 


600ft., $2 


, 30 cts. per doz.; put up one-half dozen in a 
Leaders. lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cis.; 3yds., 15 cts. Double 
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Loy 
B : T TE R 87 Water Street, N.Y. 


Fly Rods, 10ft. long, $1.50 to $10.00, Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. 
Samples of hooks, leaders, etc., sent by mail on receipt of price ig money or stamp. Send stamp for 
catalogue. 


Established 20 years. Open Evenings. J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 


BY NOGH'’S 
Patent Perfect” Brass Shells, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 


These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base; are adapted to either 
Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost 
only about half as much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and closer, and admit 
of a heavier chenes. as owing to the thin metal, inside diameter is nearly two gauges larger. Load 
same as any brass shells, using wads say two sizes larger than gauge of shells. Or can be effectuall 
crimped with tool and straighten out to original shape when discharged. The crimping tool also 
acts as a reducer, an advantage which will be appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample 
shells will be mailed (without charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices 7 to the trade 
only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots only, (2,000), and crimpers 
not less than one dozen, by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO,, Sole American Agents, 


101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 
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‘been improved upon,so that 


‘This, the only defect on the 





«« . SOHARLES. DALY Hammer and Hammerless Guns. The Celebrated PIEPER 
ai ns) 


Maron 18,,1884.} 


Se nneamennn smn aaa 


Antelope and Deer-of America. 


—STe 
JOHN DEAN :GATON; LL D. 
This work is the most important publication ever printed on the subject. 








The subject is a capital one. These animals are the most interesting of all our American 
game. . 

a deer hunter.to write.of deer; and he must bring to the work the same enthu- 
ee ts him to ca the rifle day in and da out'in pursuit of the game. There 
is no need of J pa Caton’s telling us in the preface that deer hunting has always been his 
favorite diversion, for the reading of his book shows us that. 

The characteristic of the book is that it is, all the way through, a statement of facts 
which have been learned by the most patient and industrious study of these animals. 
Judge Caton has for many years kept in domestication the American antelope and all of the 
American deer, save the moose and the two species of the caribou. The chapters are 
devoted to the following: The Antelope, Moose, Elk, Woodland Caribou, Reindeer, Mule 
Deer, Columbia Black-tailed Deer, Virginia Deer, Barren-ground Caribou, Reindeer, 

sapu'co Deer. : 
scape Antelope and Deer of America” is a large volume of 426 pages, illustrated with 
more than fifty illustrations (most of them from photographs), bound in cloth. The former 
publishers sold the book for $4.00. 


We have reduced the price from $4 to $2.50. 





Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, New York. 





Bargains that should be in every Sportsman's Hands. 


A FEW COPIES OF THE SECOND EDITION OF 


“WitING SHOOTING” 
Left, and will be sold for 50 cents each. 


Methods for cleaning and loading the modern breech-loader; practical hints upon wing shooting; 
‘Jirections for hunting snipes, woodcocks, ruffed grouse and quails. 


Illustrated: Bound in cloth, sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price, 50 cents; formerly sold for $1.00. 
T. G. DAVEY, Publisher, London, Ont. 





eer PATENT BREEOH & MUZZLE-LOADING 


ae Y 
Yacht:-Cannon, 
Sizes, 17, 24, 28 and 32 inches in length. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


STRONG FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Ct. 


Also Mfrs. of Shelton Auxiliary Rifle Barrels, Combination Sights 
and Cartridge Grooving Machines. 
Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


Hornbeam Rods The Fishing Kit 


A SPECIALTY. And collection of BOOKS AND MAPS belonging 
| to the late 











W. HUNTINGTON, 


WILTON, CONN., 


LORENZO PROUTY, 
| 
Makes a specialty of the manufacture of Pe 


is now on exhibition and for sale by 


APPLETON & LITCHFIELD, 


304 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Importers and Dealers in 


Fine. Fishing Tackle 


AND CUTLERY. 


The Still-Hunter, 


aoe 
T.S. VAN DYKE. 
PRICE, POSTPAID. $2.00 
For Sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Go. 


HAND-MA RODS of Hornbeam for fly-fishing. 
Every fly-fisher should have.one. of these rods, for 
whatever preference he may have these are the 
only thoroughly reliable rods, secure against break- 
age and capable of real hard usage. ith one of 
these rods a sportsman may venture into the woods 
for aseason and take no other rod, and be fairly 
sure of returning with it in serviceable condition. 
As made from wood of my own cutting and season- 
ing, they are powerful, easy in action and full of 
endurance. For circular send to WALLACE | 
| 


HUNTINGTON as above. 
OF THE FINEST DECOY | 


Decoy DUCKS.IN THE WORLD. | 


H. A. STEVENS, Manufacturer, 
WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 








SEND FOR PRICE LIST | 


| 
| 


DALY 


This gun is made under 
the Anson & Deeley pat- 
ents, which, however, have 


a longer fore-arm to the 
body is used, and Jarger and 
stronger ings can be applied. 


A. & D. system, has been 
thus overcome. 
—_—o— 

As regards the workman- 
ship, only the finest me- 
chanics are. put on the ham- 
merless actions, and the fit- 
ting is of the quality of the 
Diamond Grade of the Daly 
Hammer Guns. 


PTSUB.N-S 


’ 2 ° No. 120—Fine Damaseus Barrels, 
Retail Price: Monogram, High Rib, Barrel Obeck, 
wa ! No. 200—Finest Quality in Every Respect, - 


Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GA 


Hammerless Gun! te 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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FOR LOADING BRASS OR PAPER SHOT 


SHELLS OF ANY GAUGE, 


LOADS FIVE SHELLS A MINUTE. 
Largely used by 


Any one can use it on sight. 
our best trap shots. . Send for circular. 


Perfection Cartridge Loader Co. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 





SPORTSMENS TENTS. 





ee SS 


Tents of all kinds for Sportsmen, Naturalists and 


Photographers, also for Cam 
Tents for families made to order... Awnings of 
kinds for Dwellings, Boats, etc.; also Yacht and 
Boat Sails. Flags and Banners of-all kinds made 
to order. All work done in best manner and at 
very low figures. Send for illustrated circular. 
Address 8S. HEMMENWAY, 60 South st., Upp. 
Wall st. Ferry House. Factory, 39 South s 
Gor. Old Slip, N. Y. City, 





Harrison's. Celebrated Fish Hook 


Registered. 





Mark, 


Whereas, It having come toour notice that some 
eee house, to gain their own unworthy 
ends, and to attempt damage our good name 
having spread reports to the effect that the manu- 
facturers of the above hooks are defunct, we now 
take this opportunity of informing the American 
and British public that such reports are utterly 
false. The same efficient staff of workpeople is 
~~ ed as heretofore, and we challenge the 
wor: 
of temper, beauty and finish in any way to 
approach. ours, which are to be obtained from 
the most respeetable wholesale. houses in the trade. 

Signed, HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Sole manufacturers of Harrison’s Celebrated Fish 
Hooks, Redditch, England. (Décember, 1882:) 

Manufacturers also of Fishing Tackle of every 
description. Sewing and Sewing Machine Needles. 





Finely Engraved and Checkered, Ornamented Rubber Butt, with 








Meetings. Foor { 


to produce a fish hook for excellence | 


| 


STRONGEST 
WET MADE! 


LES, 84 & 86 Chambers St., N. Y. 


FOR 1883. 


Published with the official sanction and under the 

: mage of the New York and Eastern Yacht 

ubs. 

Contains a complete register of the Yacht Clubs 
of the U.S. ana Canada, with List of Officers, Names 
ot Vessels and Owners, Dimensions of Yachts, their 
Builders, Home Ports, etc., ete. 

Also, Chromo-Lithograpn of 

CLUB PENNANTS AND PRIVATE SIGNALS. 
COMPILED BY NIELS OLSEN, Steward N. Y. Y.C. 

PRICE, $3.00. 


To be had from the author or book dealers ganer- 


| ‘Pwo Beantifal Illustrated Books 
PADDLE AND PORTAGE 


AND 


Canoe and Camera. 


8Y THOMAS SEDGWICK STEELE, Of Hartford, Conn. 





123 exquisite illustrations of life in the woods, 
with map in each copy. 

The humorous as well as the serious side of cam 
life is vividly represented, while Mr. Steele’s well- 
known artistic perceptions, and a most intense love 
of nature, has made the work all that could he 
desired, 

Seven Epirions of these works sold. Most popu- 
lar books in the market. Cloth. Price $1.50 each. 


A NEW MAINE MAP. 
The headwaters of the 


Aroostook, Penobscot and St. John Rivers 


Compiléd by Taomas Sepawick STEELE. 


The chart is 20x30 inches, printed on Govern 
ment survey paper and mounted on cloth. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
39 Park Row, New York. 


M’F’G OPTICIANS. 


PERFECTED 





| 


| 
| 








GLASSES, 
Tourists’ & Rifle Range 
TELESCOPES. 


Pocket Compasses, )/?edom- 
eters, Odometers, Barometers, Thermome- 
ters, Microcopes, etc. 192-page illustrated cata- 
logue of Optical, Meteorological, Mathematical, 
Engineering and Electrical Instruments gratis on 
mention of this paper. 





Buy Allen's Brass-Shell Swage 


You can swage a shell to its pe: size in one 
minute, Price $1. No more tight shells. No more 
profanity. For sale by the trade, and by F. A. 
ALLEN, Monmouth, Ill. 


HILL ON THE DOG. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 


MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 
Price $2.00. 


For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


CHOKE-SWAB! DIVING DECOY 
ROWN WAD<: 














Ae eRe 








The Greatest Care is 
taken to get the Finest 
Shooting Possible. 


—_ 9 —.-- 


Mr. D. T. SEELEY, Brad- 
ford, Pa., says: 

‘Have just received the Daly 
hammerless and given it a ther- 
ough overhauling; it is the 
strongest and best fitted ham 
merless I have ever seen.” 


W. R. SCHAEFER, Boston, 
- Mass., says: 

“You have a hammerless 
now that will stand all the 
; strain that a gun can be put to 
It is the best gun in the mar 
ket.” m 


#125 00 
250 00 


FOR SALE BY ALL THE DEALERS HANDLING FINE GUNS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


it your dealer has none in stock, don’t purchase until yon see it. Get him to send tor one on approval. 


THE 8. D. & G. SPECIALTIES ARE: 


eee & Lem ate Samenesions Sam, SA Ce 
ric cart COLT'S Guns, Rifles and Pistols. ” Guns. 2 
. Bs ting Bove vers. L. M. C, Psteisaling’nplowenta 


et the new Marlin combined tool for reloadin, 
STANDARD Revolvers. AMERIC) 





MARLIN & BALLARD Riifes—Don’t 
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PRICES OF FISHING TACKLE. 


_ Brass Multig yiog Reels with balance handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
180ft., $1.50; 2401 *., $1.75; S00ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25; GOOt., $2.50; 750ft., $2.75; 900ft., $3.00. Nickel lating 
and Dragsextra rass Click Reels, s5yds , 60 cts.; 40yds., 75 cts.; 60yds., 85 eents.; 80yds., $1.00. Kiffe 8 
q Celebrated Hook snelled on gut, Single gut, 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. _ doz.; treble, 30 cts. per 
1 doz. Single Gut .'‘rout and Black Bass ers, lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cts.; 8yds., 15 cts, Double Twisted 
} Leaders, 3 lengti: 5cts.; 4length, 10 cts.; treble, 3 length, 10 cts.; 4 length, 15 cts.; extra heavy 4-ply, 
4length, cts. Zrout Fiies, cts. per doz. ; Black Bass Flies, $1.00 per doz. Samples of our goods sent 

by mail or expre. : on receipt of price. SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


HERMANN H. KIFFE, 318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Between Fulton Ferry and City Hall. OPEN EVENINGS. 


: WAT A EFINIIN G ¢ 
——)o—_ 
Buy or use no Clay Pigeons or Clay Pigeon Traps excepting those 
made or licensed by 


The Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Co., Cincinnati, 0. 











This company owns the original patents on “‘Clay Pigeons” and ‘‘Clay Pigeon’’ Traps. Others are 
manufacturing in infringement of these patents; and all who use or sell such infringing Clay Pigeons 
or Clay Pigeon Traps will be prosecuted. The Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Co. furnishes traps at $7.00, with 
all the latest improvements and guaranteed against any liability for infringement. 

Send for circulars of the 5-days programme of the First International Clay Pigeon Tournament, 


Cpe: May 26 to 31. Over $5,000 in prizes and sweepstakes. 


AT THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
TEE WICHOoOxL:s 
Hexagonal Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 


Were awarded Three Silver Medals and the highest special prize—10 Sovereigns. Noted for excel- 
ence more than numbers. This is the highest prize awarded to any American for Split Bamboo Rods. 


Manufactured by B. F. NICHOLS, 153 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for list with Massachusetts Fish and Game Laws. 


Sportsman's Librarv. 





Last of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard .. ........... $1 00; Horses, Famous, of America............ ..... 1 50 
Adirondack Wilderness, In the................ pS SS i! ee ae ene 50 
Amateur yo ae DOP, BOC.: DAS.....00cc00- 75 | How to Make Photographs, pa. 50.; cloth. ... % 
American Angler's a). eee 5 50 | How to Camp Out. Gould...................... 1 00 
Aeeetione TG TARGe.... «<< <000020000s'02000500 50 | How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s .............. 1K 
American Boy’s Own Book, Sports andGames 2 00} Hand Books on Out-Door Amusements:— 
American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 5 00 ee | Sa 
American Wild Fowl Shooting, J. W. Long.... 2 00 SEIT MRODORNOR vise suvdcescscwre savandedeons 
American Kennel, Burges.............-.-. «+++ 3 00 CPOGUEE .0.22520ccccrcccrcrccccsccceccesvcceces 
American Grape Growing and Wine Making.. 1 50 Se OR OWED Sas excccvesaeiscs: sleeenes? 
Angling Talks, Dawson............ ..-ssseeees 4 BE Dckucnotwcheacungieseeoecsadnseeneeers 
Angling. a Book on, Francis............+++.+++ 7 How to Buy and Sella Horse. . .... ........ 1 
Angling Literature in England................ 1 25 | How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 1 
Antal Plagues, rr 4 80 |-HowI Became a Sportsman............ ...... 2 
Antelope and Deer of America.... .........-- 2 50 | Humorous Sketches, Seymour................. 6 
BER, DER cccsccess vwacnccgssess>osnnece 25 | Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher................ 
Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 1 50 | Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 1 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 8 00 | Insects Injurious to Vegetation................ 6 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.; cloth....... 1 00 | Jenning’s Horse Training................... .. 1 
Baird’s Birds of North America..............++ BOD) RP OOOO oo ois vino ss wc cwsiecnngnscasccs 1 
Boating Trips on New Engiand Rivers........ 1 25] Laws and Principles of Whist, Cavendish..... 2 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship.......... 1 00 | McClure’s Stable Guide................... 2+. 1 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 2 D0) Manuel OF TO TROTW, 6. ois cies ccs cvccsccces 

NOD cn cakaccktnvccbscccrseses ssoeesseses 75 | Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher...... 

Bits and Bearing Reins...............--.++++++ 50 | Map of Northern Maine, Steele. .............. 

Black Bass Fishing, Henshall.................- 8 00 | Mayhew’s Horse Doctor....................04. 


Mayhew’s Horse Management................. 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds. ............... 
Mountain, Lake and River................ .... 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard................... 
Natural History of Birds..................000. 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green.................... 
Notes on Game and Game Shooting... ........ 
Notes on Fish and Fishing.......... .... ..... 


Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 
Government Report.............+-+2--+++ Lee. 
Books for Sportsmen: Angling, 50c. ; Shooting, 
50c.; Common Objects of the Seashore, 50c. ; 
Cage and Singing Birds, 50c.; Dogs, 75e.; 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium, 50c; Native 
SS eee 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols.............--+-++- : 
British Angling Flies................. 
Boat Racing, Brickwood............ 
Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan..... 
Butler on the Dog.........-...-... 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams. . 
Camp Life in the Wilderness... 
Canoemg in Kanuckia. .. 
Oanoe and Camera....... 
Canoe Traveling, Powell........... 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop 
ee er eee 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson... 
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iy 
Practical Orange Culture 
Prime’s I Go a-Fishing.... 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd 
RAPOy'S HOrwe TRMOG. ......0i2. co ccccsccccsccests 


BOTS et ee 
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75 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
50 
30 
25 
50 
00 
50 
00 
ssmer Se 
Coues’ Birds of the Northwest................ ne eS OS eae eee 1 
Coues’ Fur-Bearing Animals..... Rupiah meee 00 | Recreation in Shooting........................ 2 
eee a re 25 | Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s........ 3 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8ve. 50 | Rifle and Marksmanship, by Gildersleeve.... 1 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 50 | Rifle Practice, Wingate.....................06. 1 
Detail Map of St. John River................ 5 25 | Rod and Gun in California................. eae 
Dog Breaking, by Holabird................000+ 25 | Samuel’s Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 4 00 
Dog Breakiag, Hutchinson..................++- od Seer re 150 
Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 8 00 | Setter Dog, the, Laverack..... ............... 3% 
SORE MD MEE, onchcedacesiees snSsnes sae eeenens 2 00 | Shooting on the Wing. .............ccsccocccsece 75 
of Great Britain, America and other SOD PNUUE .* .0cis5ns ote reba baceersantba eres ene 15 
MINE eo corekcsikGaas sae, opeeneee ease 2 00 | Sportsman’s Gazetter, Hallock................ 3 00 
Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo........ 75 | Stable Management, Meyrick.................. 1 00 
Dogs, Points for Judging.............-..-.-+6+ 50 | Stephens’ Lynx Hunting....................... 12 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.; cloth............... 60 | Stephens’ Fox Hunting........... .... .... - 1D 
ee era 60 | Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters ............ 150 
Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. ............. 1 25 | Stonehenge, Dog of British [slands.......... ~ 730 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond.....,.. 1 00 | Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 7 50 
DWTS BEOROD SHOOK. 5.0.6 .00cccccccwccccevnctns 1 25 | Stonehenge, Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia....... 3 75 
MN MPIEIE, «oo ccopnaesenbomep as orcneennsneacs> 50 | Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 3 50 
INO Noon cnncechcabedpehisecensenesa cn 1 50 | Stonehenge on the Horse, American edition, Ss 
English Kennel C, S. Book, Vol. I.............. B00 Te RD oa on cance Saescdeusncccunsvcuseces cumees ~ 2°00 
English K. C. S. Book, Vols. III. to X., each.. 4 50 | Still Hunter...............05..cc205 seeenee 2 00 
Every Boy’s Book of Sports and Amusements 8 50 | Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake............ Oa tn case berabcnsnscuonoseans ace 2 00 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley Taxidermist’s Manual,........ .......cscsceees 1 00 
EEO, eh 50 | The Book of the Rabbit........................ 5 00 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake..... 50 | The Game Fish of the Northern States and 
Furrar’s Pocket —— Rangeley Lake Region 50 EL 55 cusccesssneeae bamiel'e 2 00 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching............. 1 50 | The Philosophy cn cccndannssunwusecee 140 
Fish and Fishing, Manly ..................++ . 5 2% | The Taxidermists’ Manual, Brown............ 1 00 
Fishing, Bottom or Float............ Suntadtme PF NE PENG ci ciccnodus edb en cc eccecsenncy 50 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott............ ey a IID, oc ca vnnexexwcne<os-concaucame 1 00 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock. ............0000060... 2 00 | The Horse Owner’s Safeguard................. 2 00 
Fly Fishing and Worm Fishing............... 50 | The Cream of Leicestershire......... ........ 3 50 
Florida and the Game Water Birds of the The Northwest Coast of America.............. 20 00 
Atlantic Coast and Lakes of U.5............ BOD T Tee PORTS OF TATOO... oss oieidscsinwncecccwayes 3 75 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis ................... 2 50 | The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols..................0.+ 6 00 
Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes...................- 1 25 | The Zoological Atlas, 2 vols..................5- 10 00 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing .......... Oe aah erin en is sp ne nkenns > wunasacasascaane 50 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 25} Veterinary Dictionary. Going ................. 2 00 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 2 00 | Wallace’s American Stud Book..... .. ...... 10 00 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing 1 00 | Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols. 20 00 
Fysshe and IND vnc ncn sieaae TOD) WR DOP TRIOED,. ..0 ooo ioc c ccc crow ccccccchs 50 
Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt 1 00 | Wilson’s American Ornithology, 3 vols -. 18 00 
Gun, Rod and Saddile...... ..... 1 00 | Wild Flowers of Switzerland. ... -. 15 00 
Hlerbert’s Hints to Horse Keepers 1 75 | Wood’s Natural History of Birds . 600 
Hints to Riflemen. Cleveland.......... 1 50 | Woods and Lakes of Maine................ -- 800 
Holden’s Book of Birds, pa. 25c 50 | Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America. .:... 250 
Horseback Riding, Durant. 1 25 | Yellowstone Park, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, Gov- 
Horse Breaking, Moreton.. 2 50 SERMON Gee oe icic'e sod s0secccee és -. 830 
Horses and Hounds............ 80 | Youatt and Spooner on the Horse. . 150 
Horses, Famous American Race.... es 75'| Youatt on the Dog oo ee 2 50 
Horses, Famous American Trotting........... 75 | Youatt on Sheep....... 1 00 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Sor Sale. 
ANGLERS, ATTENTION, 


: pare ‘ 
Kilbourne’s Game Fishes of Ameria 
(20 Plates), 
With a Letter Press by Prof.G. Browne Goode, 
A new copy of this superb work for sale. 
Price, $40.00. 
Address Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
39 Park Rew, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


FOR YACHTS, CANOES OR WHEELS. 


Instantaneous pictures of HORSES, DOGS, AND 
OTHER ANIMALS. All Grades. Cheap, Medium 
and High Prices. MONROE DRY PLATES. 

Sold by 


















‘DOGSKIN 
LEATHER JACKETS ! 


We import one quality only and that is the 
very best. Our price is $12 for black, $15 for 
tan colored. Other makes in Leather Jackets 
$10. Wesell at a very close margin of profit, 
and shall market between two and three 
thousand jackets at retail this season. Send 
for samples and rules for self-measure. 


G.W. SIMMONS & C0., 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM T. GREGG, 
77 Fulton Street, New York, 


SALMON FISHING 


IN CANADA, 


For Sale—The undivided half of one of the best 
salmon rivers in Canada. Particulars on applica- 
tion to W. B. HUNTER & CO., 182 & 134 Front st. 
New York. 


feb28,2t 





Big Bargains. 


For sale at a trifle above half value, one Sharps 
and one Remington Mid- e rifle (latest improve- 
mepts), or will exchange either for thoroughbred 
setter puppy and difference. W. W. McCAIN, 
Rush, Pa, * mehé6,2t 


Sea Shore Land. 


A few acres of desirable building land on Ca 
Anp, commanding fine inland a ocean views 
Good sandy beach and anchorage for yachts of aay 
size. Stores and Deans within short distance 
in one! For particulars soon fe COMEDIES 
CABOT, 19 Congress st., Beebe. mebeite 











FOR SALE. 
A LARGE AND WELL STOCKED 


Canadian Salmon River 


Toan association of sporting gentlemen. Nothing 
could be more desirable. Apply to SAMUEL 
STREIT, #1 Liberty st., N. Y. mch6,2t 


SEND A POSTAL CARD TO THE 


Columbus Buggy Co., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


When catalogue and name of nearest dealer, 
where our superior vehicles can be seen, will be 


sent. 
We have the largest factory in the world for 
manufacturing first-class and SUPERIOR 


Buggies, Phaetons, Light Carriages, 
Surrey Wagons, 





FOR SALE. 


A Bargain.—A fine English double-barrel B. I 
gun, 12-gauge, in perfect order, top action, 
grip, Damascus barrels, ete., with case and imple- 
ments. Cost $90; will sell for $50. F. BOWIE, 
Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y mchi3,it 


SALMON POOLS. 


For lease this season, two ls on R uche 
River. Apply to Lock Box 226, Savannah, Ga. 
mché6,8t 








R SALE.—A LOT OF BROOK TROUT FRY 

at we per 1000. Also 1, 2and 8-year old tiout 
for sale t Randolph T:out Pond, Cattaraugus 
County, N. ¥. M.V.MOSHIER, Prop. _feb14,tt 





OR SALE LOW.—AN ELEGANT H. & R. HAM- 

merless, made to order, 9ibs., 12-gauge; used 

one week. GEO. H. OLNEY, 107 Liberty st., N. Y. 
mehl3, It 








Hu the Stud. 
IN THE STUD. 


Red Irish Setter Dog Glencho. 


(ELCHO ex NOREEN.) 


Thoroughly trained, first-class in the field. For- 
est and Stream of Oct. 11. 1888, says: ‘He is the 
I dog we have seen.” 


AND OUR POPULAR 


American Village Carts, 


the latter the most perfect and free from horse 
motion. 


"We make our own wheels from the best tim- 


ber (sawed by our own mills) that can be obtained 
from the hills of Southern Ohio—famous as the 
second growth hickory district. 


Allen’s Nickel-Plated Duck Call. 


The only first-class call on the market. For sale 
4 all gun dealers and by F. A. ALLEN, Monmouth, 
Ill. Price $1.00. 








IN THE STUD. 


ENGLISH SETTER PRINCE PHCEBUS. 


Just imported—Tam O’Shanter—Prue. Black and 
white ticked. Prince Phoebus is a very powerful 
and well-built dog, and v clever in fhe field. 
oe 55lbs. Fee $25. A T. G. DAVEY, 
London, Ont. 


CZESAR. 


FEE, $40, 
Imported rough St. Renate, by champion Barry 





Wanted, 


OPIES WANTED.—SEPT. 25, 1879; MARCH 18 
and 25, 1880, Weare short of these issues and 
would be obliged if any of our readers having one 
or all of these numbers that they do not want will 
send to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 39 Park Row, 
New York City. jan24,if 


WANTED ALIVE. 























(winner of 164 prizes and cups)—Juno. He won 
many prizes in england. first and one of best ken- 
All kinds of native birds and animals; also tame 1584 th ew res 1883, first a emus at Meriden, 
rabbits. Price must be lew. CHAS. I. GOODALE, | “On Sale—One 6 mos. old Bonivard pup, ve 
Taxidermist, 98 Sudbury st., Boston. feb28,8mo large, and three young smooth-coated pups. GEO. 
E. KENDALL, Chequasset Kennels, “Pancaster, 
We SraNaTE, $F aticass, Sane | — 
plumes and skins. H. F. 8 5 
Bergen Co., N. J. Box 26, mch13,3t 
re St) KNICKERBOCKER KENNEL CLUB. 
In the Stud. 


Sor Sule. 


OR SALE CHEAP, OR WiLL EXCHANGE 
fora12,a 10-gauge Clabrough chokebore, 94élbs., 
B. L. gun, pisto! grip. patent fore end and rebound- 
. P., Forest and Stream office. 

mchi3,1t 


LIVER AND WHITE POINTER 
Champion Knickerbocker (4.k.8. 19. 


FEE, 825.00. 


Puppies for sale from following bitches: Lady 
Gleam (A.K.R. , Lady Bang (A.K.R. 698), 
Girl ( R. 697). ” , 


For particulars address GEO, 1 WILMS,, OoF, 
Sec’y, 142 Monticello aves Derbey ae ‘3mo 





OR SALE VERY CHEAP. — WINCHESTER 
’ repeating rifle, model 1876; ..45-cal. Perfectly 
new. Address Drawer 281, Corning, N. Y. 
: mch13,2t,eot. 
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